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.. ak ; | 
my knowledge in his day and time; for the papers 


report that the whole assemblage rose spontane- 


ously and simultaneously to their feet an creeted | 


the mention of his name with deafening applause— 
a Senator who has been hitherto the leader of his 
party in all their measures of oppressive policy 
towards the South; and I say that I have reason 
to believe that he spoke the sentiment of the great 
Republican party—I mean great in numbers—be- 
cause he has been thus honored by'them, and be- 
cause since he uttered the remarks which I shall 
read, he has been reélected to the Senate of the 
United States. Of course I mean Mr. Sewarp. 
The Senator from New York, in 1855, speaking of 


the many bonds of the Union upon the North, said: | 


“ The slaveholders, in spite of all their threats, are bound 
to it by the same bonds ; and they are bound to it also by a 


bond peculiarly their own—that of dependence on itfor their | 


own safety. ‘I'hree million slaves are a hostile force con- 
stantly in their presence, in their very midst. The servile 
waris always the most fearful form of war. The world 
without sympathize with the servile enemy.”’ 

Now, i submit, if that monster, John Brown, 
had achieved his purpose, and had succeeded in 
arming fifteen hundred or two thousand slaves in 
Virginia with the murderous weapon which was 
»repared in New England for their use, and we 
frad witnessed a bloody insurrection in this coun- 
try, should I be doing great wrong, great injus- 
tice, to the distinguished Senator from New York 
if I charged that he sympathized with this servile 
foe, that he approved this insurrection? [answer 
in his own language to such a charge, ‘*The world 


without sympathizes with the servile foe;’’ and | 
why? Because | presume that the Senator from | 
New York, speaking for his party, regards us, as | 
expressed in your platform, as violators of the | 
rights of humanity, and criminal in the eyes of | 


God and of all Christian men. 


. | 
Mr. President, | am not prepared to allege that | 


all the members of the Republican party, or that 


all the Republican Senators upon this floor, are | 
ready to indorse this sentiment of the Senator | 
from New York; lam not prepared to say thatall || 


of them hate slaveholders; but what I say is, that 


it is the predominant sentiment of the party which | 


they represent. I censure them for not condemn- 
ing that sentiment in their midst; ay, for having 
encouraged it by the principles they avow, and 
the sentiments they profess. They have them- 
selves invoked a spirit in their midst which is 
** subtler than brute force and mightier than armed 
men.”’ They have themselves created astorm upon 
which they may ride to power, but which they 
cannot then control. We ead the low mutterings 
of its ominous thunder, and sometimes see the 
fitful gleams of its baleful lightning; and, sir, if 
no higher purpose could animate us, the mere 


brute instinct of self-preservation would impel us | 
to prepare for the conflict, and the defense of our | 


rights against that power which threatens their 
destruction, and which, so far as State legislation 
can, has destroyed them, by, if necessary, armed 
resistance. 

I speek, sir, as an American Senator, as an 
embassador from a sovereign and coéqual State 


of this Union, with a due sense of my nee “aed 


bilities to the people of my State, and to the 


nion 
= of my responsibilities to myself. I have 
spoken, and will speak,in noterms of menace. I 


will not venture even to predict what my people 
will do. 1 only avow what | believe their Seats, 
their love of independence, and their love of ex- 
istence itself will justify and require of them. I 


know how you have been accustomed to treat all | 


intimations of a purpose ora en under any 
circumstances of se. 1owever grievous, 


to separate, to secede, and establish an independ- | 


ent government on the 


Wape,] has laughed to scorn the idea of the 
southern people having the power or the will to 
resist the North, and to maintain their independ- 
ence out of the Union. I know that he indulged 
in every expression of contempt for our weakness, 
and of hatred of our crimes, and ended by declar- 


ing that any member of a partnership would kick 
such a partner out. 
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part of the South. I | 
know the Senator, who sits on your right, [Mr. | 
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Sir, I de not choose to protract this discussion. 
I trust that I have said enough, and shown enough 
this morning to justify me in the positions I have 


taken. I have shown that by the non-action of all | 
and by the legislation of some seven States in the | 
northern part of this Confederacy—I have not | 
seneesahel my inquiries long enough to ascertain |) 
whether there ere others—a solemn obligation | 
of the Federal Constitution for the restoration of | 
| fugitive slaves has been nullified, and that they 


have gone further in some of the States, and pun- 
5 


ished criminally the carrying of a slave into them. | 


{ have appealed to Senators to know whether they 
condemned this legislation; whether they were 


willing to keep that part of the covenant which | 
our fathers made; whether if there were no legis- | 


lation by Congress on the subject, they would 
themselves adjure their party to enact laws to se- 
cure the rendition of fugitive slaves. I have asked 


them whether in case a vessel filled with slaves, | 
launched from the port of Charleston, on its way | 


to Galveston in the State of Texas, was seized by 
any foreign Power, and our property confiscated, 
they would be willing to exert all the powers of 
this Government, either for its recovery, 6r for our 
remureration; and whether they would merely 
claim through the representative of our Govern- 
ment in any such foreign court, of a Power that 


had thus abused our rights, any remuneration, | | 
| paused for a reply to all these questions. 
them without passion, and in no offensive terms. 
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} 


Silence, silence, was the only response to all these 
interrogatories. I told you that t should construe 
your silence into an approbation of these acts nul- 
lifying the fugitive slave act, and you suffered me 
so to Mterpret it thereafter. 


Then the alternative presented to the South by || 
your party, if you get the power, is that we must | 
continue to pay taxes, to perform military duty, | 


to endure all the burdens of this Government, 


and yet you will disregard and violate some of | 


the solemn obligations which were intended for 


not as free citizens; that we are to stand in it as 
outlaws, who dare not pass the limits of the slave- 


holding States -with our property, at the peril of | 
| its lo#s and even of our own personal liberty. 
| If you think that this is just, that it is constitu- 


tional, that it is fraternal, it is umpossible for us 


to harmonize, it is impossible for us to live under | 


a Government administered by your party. 
Mr. WADE. Mr. President 
Mr. FESSENDEN. If my friend will give 

way I will move an adjournment. 

Mr. WADE. Very well. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. MASON. 

I hope that we shall, at the least, obtain one vote 

on this resolution. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Youcannot get it to-day. 





Mr. MASON. [hope we shall not adjourn yet. | 


The VICE PRESIDENT put the question on 
the motion to adjourn, and a division was called 
for. 

Mr. YULEE. 
Ohio to desire it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 


I understood the Senator from 


He gave way for that 


| motion. 


Mr. MASON. lLask for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator from Ohio desires 
an adjournment in order that he may deliver his 
opinions to the Senate, of course I will agree 
to it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator from Ohio 
gave way to my motion and assented to it. 

Mr. WADE. I have no particular desire about 
it. I do not expect to detain the Senate a great 
while, of course. 

Mr. MASON. Allow me to say that I did not 
understand that the motion to adjourn was made 
at the request or on an intimation to that effect 
from the Senator from Ohio. 
course I shall not press the subject. 


Lasked }| 


If the Senator wil! allow me, | 


Mr. FESSENDEN. The motion has been made 
on two successive days by gentlemen on the op- 
posite side of the House, for an adjournment for 
ihe purpose of allowing gentlemen to go on with 
their remarks a little more at their leisure, and it 
is very strange that the obje tion should be made 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Clerk will call the roll! 

Mr. Antuony’s name was called, and he was 
understood to answer ** yea.”’ 

Mr. YULEE. Before any answer is made, I 
should like to understand distinctly if the Senator 
from Ohio desires an adjournment. If he does 
not, we prefer to go on now. 

Mr. WADE. It is a matter of indifference to 
me. It is true, itis rather late now, and it may be 
more convenient to go on in the morning. 

Mr. MASON. I withdraw the call for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there he no 
objection, the Chair will regard the call for the 
yeas and nays as withdrawn, though an answer 
has been made. The Chair hears no objection. 
The call for the yeas and nays is withdrawn. 
The question is on the motion to adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


Tuespay, December 13, 1859. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. C. M. Burrer. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

The CLERK stated the question before the 

House to be the motion of the gentleman from 

Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman,] to amend the 


Prayer 


|, Journal of Friday; on which the gentleman from 
our benefit whenever the occasion arises; that we | 
are to stand in the Union as subjects really, and | 


New York [Mr. Sickies] was entitled to the 
floor. 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Clerk, it would have been 


| more agreeable to me if some other gentleman 


representing a constituency whose views accord 
with those of the constituency which I have the 
honor to represent, had risen to discharge the duty 
which, in my humble judgment, remains to be 
oietuneadotiis duty of giving a just expression 
to the sentiment of the national men of the North, 
and especially of that portion of the North from 
whence I come. Seldom asking the indulgence of 
the House heretofore, | would not now trespass 


| on its patience, did I not deem it my imperative 


duty to protest respectfully but earnestly against 
much that has been said on this floor, in the course 
of this discussion, in the name of the North. Al- 
though not very long in public life, yet for some 
years past I have had the honor to participate 
in anumber of elections in the northern States, 
where the whole subject of southern rights and 
northern rights, of southernaggressions and north- 
ern demands has been fullydiscussed. I claim, 
therefore, to know, by personal intercourse with 
thousands and tens of thousands of the northern 
people, by participation in theirdiscussions, some- 
thing ef their views. Disclaiming all desire to 
give prominence tomy personal views, not expect- 
ing by any opinion that I may entertain, to in- 
fluence the action of anybody, I ask only to ex- 
press what I know to be the sentiment of the 
people with whom I have been identified. It is 
for that that I desire to ask the attention of the 
House; and permit me to say: ‘‘ Hear me formy 
cause,’’ 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, {[Mr. Hick- 


MAN,] who addressed the Heuse on yesterday, 


presented the existing crisis in language which 
imparted to it, in my judgment, a gravity as yet 
not realized; if he rmghtly interprets northern 
opinion, the irrepressible conflict is not in the 
distant future, is not a prophecy; it is here, it isa 
fact. He tells the House that there is a con- 


If he desires it, of flict between the North and the South—a state of 


| feeling existing between the two sections that can- 
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not be removed; that ts deep as the foundation of | 
mountains, pervading as the atmosphere. 

Now, sir, disclaiming at once any desire to take 
issue with the distinguished gentleman as to what 
may be the state of things in his distri t, of which 
he is far more competent than myself oO 
and conceding—because I have entire confidence 
in his since rily, as all must have recognize d and 
ucknowledeed his candor and frankness—that 
he believes himself to be a true interpreter of 
northern feeling, an imposing duty is devolved 
upon those whose observations have led them to 
a fur different conclusion—upon those who believe 
and who know that the sentiment of the northern 
people is far otherwise—upon those who know 
that throughout the length and breadth of the 
North there beat millions of hearts devoted, not 
only to the Union, but to the Constitution upon 
which it rests, and who will never r linquish their 
allegiance to it or be unmindful of those obliga- 
tions with which that allegiance is inseparably 
connected, and without whi han avowal of respect 
for the Constitution would be hypocrisy, and 
a fancied love for the Union would be a delu- 
sion, 

Sir, | believe that the view presented by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania of northern senti- 
mentisasunfounded in pointof fac t,asthe charges 
which he makes,in the name of the North, as the 
reasons for this state of feeling, are unjustifiable. 
Allow me, sir, to glance at some of those charges, 
Lie says that the North charges upon the South 
the violation of all cove nants, compacts, compro- 
mises. ‘That charge is broad, general, and seri- 
ous. Itis easy to make such sweeping accusa- 
tions in the name of a great section of the coun- 
try. Itis easy to make charges which imp ach 
history, which do the grossest injustice to great 
and patriotic communities, and which, perhaps, 
impeach some portions of the honorable record of 
the gentleman himself. It is easy to make them, 
sir. ‘To refute them, requires an examination of 
facts, a recurrence to history, and an amount of 
detail which the patience of the House would not 
tolerate, and upon which [am reluctant to enter. 
They do not need to be refuted in the presence of 
this int lligent assemblage of the Re pre sentatives 
of the American people. But, sir, these charges, 
madeinthename ofthe North—accusationsagainst 

he good faith of a portion of the Confederacy— 
will go out and will be read by millions of men, 
und ameng some of them may weaken affections, 
attachments, otherwise strong and healthy. And, 


while I would not be ruilty of the disrespect to i 


the intelligence of the House to remind gentlemen 
here of familiar facts in the history of the coun- 
try, to refute the propositions of the gentleman, 
yet, sir, I do think it due to the oceasion, due to 
the universal attention now given to this broad 
subject throughout the land, that some well-known 
facts and historical truths, contradicted by the 
statements and propositions of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, should be referred to. And, sir, I 


shall be sufficiently rewarded if, by any exertions 


in this direction, one humble man, at the North 
or at the South, the East or the West, whose heart 
beats warm with attachment to the Union and to 
the flag and the Constitution of his country, whose 
faith in the fidelity of either porsion of the Union 
may have been shaken by reading the accusations 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania—tI shall be 
satisfied if, by refuting them, as | propose to do, 
{ can revive inthat single breast the old attach- 
ment and the old fidelity to the country and its 
laws and Constitution which he inherited from 
his forefathers. 

‘The gentleman says that the South gained slave 
representauion as one of the compromises in the 
formation of the Constitution. Let me remind 


the gentleman that the question of slavery had | 


nothing to do with southern representation upon 
this floor. The South did not originate the in- 
troduction of slaves as an clement of represent- 
ative population, The North required that di- 
rect taxation, when imposed, should be imposed 


upon the South, calculating three fifths of her | 


slaves as population. ‘That was the demand of 
the entire North. It was resisted in some quar- 
ters of the South. It was pressed by the North 
as the only means of making the wealth of the 
South taxable in a just ratio with the wealth of 
the North. The South yielded this principle; and 


when she yielded it, she then planted herself upon | 


} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


December 13, 

manded that representation should go with taxa- } try with the poison. I desire the truth of history 

heat: || to go out to my constituents along with the charzes 
The South conceded to the North that taxation || which have been made, not only in the name, 

should be based upon population, calculating || but in the name of the whole North. 

three fifths of the slaves as population. She de- Allow me to remind the gentleman from Penn- 


|; manded and received from the North, I might |, sylvania—for surely he cannot be ignorant of the 
almost say, the undisputed and unquestioned rec- || fact—that the extension of the time within which 
| ognition of the principle that if she was to be 


| the slave trade might be carried on was not a 


| taxed upon that basis, she had a right to be rep- || southern measure; that it was not carried by the 


| was upon southern demand and northern conces- 


votes of southern States. A committee of the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution, represent- 
ing eleven States out of thirteen, reported a prop- 
osition that the slave trade should cease in 1800. 
There it stood until Mr. Pinckney, of South Car- 
olina, moved that the peripd should be extended 
to 1808. The motion was seconded by Mr. Gor- 
ham, of Massachusetts, and was carried by the 
votes of New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Mas- 
sachusetts, along with four southern States and 
j j against the votes of other southern States. It was 
The South gained, also, the gentleman says, || not a southern measure, for it received as many 
the foundation for the fugitive slave law in the || northern votes as it did southern. It was op- 
provision of the Constitution which authorizes || posed by Mr. Madison; it was never favored, but, 
that enactment, Sir, there was not in that con- |! onthe contrary, was condemned by Mr. Jefferson, 
vention which formed the Constitution a dis- || who says, in his reference to the subject, that 
senting voice upon that clause of the Constitution frequently it was necessary to make hog con- 
which authorizes Congress to pass a law for the || cessions out of tenderness to our northern friends; 
rendition of fugitives from service or justice—not || for the reason that, although not large slavehold- 
adissenting voice. Every State voted for it. There |; crs themselves they were somewhat extensively 
was no difference of opinion in that day upon this |! engaged in the traffic. These are the facts. How, 
duty, as an abstract question, quite outside of con- || then, can the gentleman sustain himself in the 
stitution position that this was a concession upon the part 
stitutional provision upon the subject. It was || of the South, for an equivalent; when, as I have 
considered and discussed by the framers of the || proved, no equivalent was asked or received, and 
Constitution as an abstract question, a question || the clause originally reported by eleven States, to 
abolish the whole traffic in L800,was « xtended upon 
the motion seconded by Mr. Gorham, of Massa- 
chusctts, and carried by three States from the 
very section in whose name he spoke yesterday ? 
He says, however, that there was such a compact, 
by the unanimous vote of every State represented || and that it has been violated, because southern 
in the constitutional convention. And, sir, ] deny || courts refuse to punish those who transgress the 
that this, any more than the right of reprasenta- || law upon that subject. Sir, the gentleman gave 
| tion, Was, in any sense of the word, a bargain or || no proof of that charge, referred to no facts, to no 
a compromise. Laeny that anything was asked || instance in which a southern court had refused 
by the North in return for it, or that it was |! to take cognizance of and punish a legally-ascer- 
deemed at that time to be a concession. | tained violation of the law against the slave trade, 
The gentleman fronfPennsylvania, [Mr. Hiex- || and I do not think there is such an instance. | 
| MAN,| Says, sir, that the South gained exemption 


resented upon this floor upon that same basis. 
And in this demand, I repeat, sir, she stood upon 
the axiom of the Revolution, that taxation and rep- | 
resentation should go together, and which was one | 
of the elemental principles which entered into the 
conflict between England and the colonies. So 
much, sir, for the origin of slave representation, 
by which it is claimed that that section of the 
Confederacy acquired superior rights, and thatit 


sion. I deny it; and history refutes it. 


wbligation; for then there was no con- | 


of right and justice, the giving to one man that 
which belonged to him, if it came into another’s | 
possession, and he demanded its return. That 
was the spirit inwhich it was made; and I assert 


that that provision was placed in the Constitution | 





'am not aware of any. On the contrary, we have 
from taxes upon exports. That is something || now in this city, or had yesterday, a person ar- 
quite new to me. How would the gentleman de- || rested in the city of New York upon the requisi- 

| sire to have the revenues raised? How has Penn- || tion of the authorities of Georgia, in charge of 

sylvania asked to have the revenues raised? By a || Marshal Rynders, on his way to Georgia, to stand 
taxation upon exports? No, I may be told, be- |, his trial for an alleged violation of the law pro- 
cause that 1s prohibited by the Constitution. But || hibiting the slave trade. 

has it not been considered by the Representatives Judge Wayne, I think it was, recently delivered 

from Pennsylvania upon this floor, as long as any || one of the ablest charges to a grand jury of his 

of us can remember, that it is vital to her that the || circuit, that has ever fallen from the lips of any 
revenues should be raised by taxes upon imports, || jurist of this land, calling upon them to discharge 
thereby giving to her industry the protection which || their duty in every instance where a violation of 
is clnimed to be vital to her prosperity? And what || the provisions of that act should be brought to 
mockery is it, therefore, for a Representative of || their notice. And, sir, it is not unknown—it 

Pennsylvanian labor and opinions, or of eastern || could not be unknown—that, although this traffic 

labor or opinions, to set up asa reproach upon | may be, in particular instances and localities, 

the one hand, or as a suggestion of peculiar gain || clandestinely carried on by those who yield to the 
upon the other, that the South enjoys an exemp- || great temptations of pecuniary advantage which 
tion from the duties upon exports. Would the || it offers; yet itis the truth, the sad truth, that this 

North agree to any such doctrine? Would Penn- || temptation is as often potential in the North and 
sylvania, or New England, or New York? No, || East as it is inthe South; that many expeditions, 
sir. It could not find, in my judgment, one hun- || all clandestine, all carefully secreted from the eyes 
dred advocates in either of those States or sections. || of the officers of the law, carefully kept out of the 
It has never had any advocates, and it never will. |! public view, are organized by capital, and carried 

He says that freedom, in return for all these || on in vessels built sometimes expressly for the 
concessions of the North to the South, gained purpose, by persons in all sections of the Confeder- 

‘| only an implied promise that the slave trade || acy—fromthe North and East certainly, and in all 

| should cease after a certain period. And, putting || probability from the South. [am not repeating 

| all these facts together, he says that this was the || newspaper charges, but lam referring to the ree- 
| first great compromise between the two sections | 


i 
| . 

| of the Union that the South has violated; that the |} northern grand juries, and especially of those 
South gained slave representation; that she gained | which have fallen under my own immediate obser- 
the foundation for the fugitive slave law; that she || vation inthe city of New York. The late district 
gained exemption from taxation upon exports; | attorney of thatdistrict, Mr.McKXeon, gave itas his 
and that, in return for these peculiar advantages, || opinion in the court, that there were more expedi- 

| freedom, impersonated, as he claims, in the North, | tions organized, fitted out, and sustained by north- 
gained only the implied promise that the slave | ern capital, than from any other portion of the 
trade should cease after acertain period; and that || Union: and he declared it his duty, parpore, and 
that implied promise had been violated, That || uim to ferret them out; and to his honor be it said, 
| constitutes the proof of his first principal charge || he did, by his vigilance, energy, and inéorruptible 
against the South. I wish to repel this charge || integrity, do more to break down the organiza- 
| before the country; not that itis necessary in this || tions that existed in various portions of the coun- 
|| House, for Tam quite aware that everything | || try to eury on that trade, than any other officer 
| have said or propose to say upon this subject, is | of whom I have any recent knowledge or informa- 
entirely familiar to every gentleman I address; || tion, That the traffic, extensive as it was, Was 


the fundamental idea of the Revolution, and de- |! but, sir, Tdesire the antidote to go out to the coun- || broken up, at all events to a great extent, I be- 


ords of northern courts, to the investigations of 
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lieve to be true. If any enterprises have been 
recently fitted out for that purpose, the parties 
have been more than ever cautious to evade the 
vigilance of the United States authorities. 


The next charge made in the name of the North | 


is, that the Missouri compromise was broken. I 
know there are men who regard the Missouri act 
as acompromise. It has been popularly called 
and described as a compromise. Sir, a compro- 
mise Means, In a just sense of the word, a meas- 
ure to which all parts of the Union, by common 
accord, have given their assent, and which they 
have steadily maintained. In that sense of the 


word, I deny that the Missouri act can with any | 


propriety be called a compromise. It was anex- 


periment, made with the most patriotic motives; | 


an experiment entered upon with the hope of put- 


ting an end to any further controversy about the | 


extension of slavery. But it was a failure, for it 
did not have the result which was hoped for it, 
claimed for it, predicted for it. It was a failure, 
sir, for the best reason in the world—because it 
was not founded on any principle; it was an arbi- 
trary line, not resting on any interpretation of 
constitutional rights, but founded on speculations 
with regard to climate and productions, and on 
the hope that, arbitrary line though it was, the 
consequences to the Union, to its peace, and pros- 
perity, resulting from sectional parties formed 
upon the slavery issue, would age all por- 
tions of the country to yield their assent to it. 
But, sir, the hope, bright and good as it was, was 
futile; and therefore I say that it was not only an 
experiment, but history has proved it to have been 
a failure. It had ceased to have vitality in that 
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be a better statute, more efficient to carry cut the 
| objects and intent of the constitutional provision. 


I ask any northern man whether he can say in 
egndor and fairness that that law has been fairly 


and faithfully administered at the North, East, or | 
West, in spirit or in fact? Sir, the history of the | 
times informs us sufficiently upon that point. We | 


know that efforts, more or less powerful, more or 
less encouraged by a political party, and actively 
fomented by desperate fanatics, have resulted, in 
a number of States, in a practical nullification of 
that law. Laws have been passed by the Legis- 
latures of several States 
the fugitive slave act, and inflammatory appeals 


have been made to local populations which have | 


almost rendered it impossible, in view of the ob- 
stacles created by public sentiment, to enforee it. 
Who is responsible for that portion of the com- 
promise of 1850 and 1854? 

Well, sir, another element in the compromise 
of 1850 was the admission of California. 1t was in- 


sisted upon with almostentire unanimity through- | 
There 
The South | 


out the North. California was admitted. 
it stands, unresisted, unimpeached. 
yielded her share of this compromise. I ask the 
gentleman, can he with candor rise here and 
claim in the name of the North that the North has 
kept its part of the bargain, while the personal 
liberty bills rest upon the statute books of many 


of the States, and in view of the organized efforts | 
in the tepublican party and out of it to render | 
Sir, if there is a | 


the execution of it impossible ? 
disposition to charge a violation of compact any- 


where in reference to the compromise measures | 


net_metiiia 


in direct conflict with | 
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| looking to the fact that, simultaneously with the 


loss of that balance of power between the sections 
and the acquisition of predominant power by the 
free States, we see organizing throughout the 
North a sectional party, based upon the idea of 
destroying the guarantees which have heretofore 
afforded peace and security to all sections of the 
Confederacy, proclaiming, through their greatest 
chief, an ** irrepressible conflict’’ between the so- 
cial systems North and South, and to the procla- 


| mation upon this floor that there is irremovable 


discord between the North and the South, having 
its ‘foundations deep as mountains and as per- 
vading as the atmosphere;’’—lookipg, I say, to 
such facts and such aadeahcte the next pres- 
idential contest will bring the North, the East,and 
the West in the presence of this momentous ques- 
tion: Will you use this power, this ascendency, 
which time and progress and the free codpera- 
tion of all your sister States has given you, to 
establish justice, or to attempt subjugation; will 
you use it in the spirit of the fathers of the Con- 
tederacy, to promote a more perfect Union, to 
secure domestic tranquillity, to advance the prog 

ress of the Confederacy in wealth, in civilization, 
and in happiness; or will you employ it ina eru- 
sade against rights recognized in the fundamental 
compact which binds us together, and never ques- 
tioned, except in the madness of political strife 
and as the means of gratifying an unholy ambi- 
tion? This, sir, will be the question for the North 
to answer, upon its responsibility to history and 
to Heaven. This will be the question for the 


| North to answer, as we value the Confederacy, 


of 1850 and 1854, it might come with far more | 
propriety from other sources than from the | 
North. 


and as we look to the welfare and rectitude of our 
own material and moral position, 


quarter where alone it could be sustained. It had 
ceased to command, if it ever received, the assent 


of the people of the North. 


Sir, there were very few men who survived, | 
politically, in the northern States, their support of 


that measure. Intended as a measure of pacifica- 
tion, it was a mere expedient, not founded on any 
ae and was repudiated by the North. The 
North, therefore, cannot complain that the South 


The North 


did not adhere to the Missouri line. 


recognized an acceptable distinction between the | 


The gentleman goes on to say that the result of 
all this is, that the great and only question to be 
met in the next presidential election is the ques- 
tion of slavery, and that it will be presented in 
but one form—shall slavery be allowed to go into 
the Territories? He does not refer to any Terri- 


tory in which that = stion can be in any way | 


practically agitated. 


Je has not shown that there 


But, sir, for myself, knowing something of 
northern sentiment, of northern opinion, of north- 
ern interests, of northern loyalty to constitutional 
obligations, l lay claim to answer. I will venture 
to predict what that response will be. Sir, when 
the people of the North see,as they are now wit- 
nessing,and as will be still more palpable to them 
in the progress of events, that the result of its 
doctrines of irrepressible conflict, and of the intru- 


is any reason for such an issue in view of any 
exigency in our affairs, such as existed two or 
three years since in reference to Kansas. We are to || 
| understand ‘that it is to be brought forward as an | 
abstract question, not with reference to an exist- | 
ing case, but to establish it as a part of the or- 
ganic law that slavery shall never go into any 
Territory of the United States. And in the very 


sion of abstract questions relating to slavery in 
our politics, is the encouragement of fanatics, of 
traitors, of the invasion of homes and firesides in 
our sister States; that they lead to such scenes of 
excitement and danger as we have witnessed upon 
this floor; when men from the most conservative 
portions of the South, coming here—no disunion- 
j j ists, not seeking to foment political excitements— 

next — the gentleman, assuming to speak for || tell us that their people are losing, or have lost, 

the North, charges upon the South a violation of |! their sense of security at home, as well as their 
the compromises of 1850 and 1854, and declares || confidence in the loyalty and fraternal feeling of 
that he himself stands upon the principle of the || the North; when these truths, solemn truths, 
Kansas-Nebraska act. Sir, was it the principle || go home to the northern mind and reach the north- 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act that slavery should |; ern heart, as they will, that people, sir, will shrink 
| be excluded, absolutely excluded, as a part of the |} with as much horror from any alliance with such 

organic law of the country, from all the 'Territo- |! men, or such doctrines, or from any responsibil- 


Missouri act and the Kansas-Nebraska act. The 

one was an adjustment of the question, or an at- | 
tempted adjustment of it, founded on principles | 
of justice, by which the equality of the States and 
their equal right to participation in the new Ter- || 
ritories was Sanat: That principle will live. 

It will stand, however much it may be assailed 
now; however much it may be misrepresented 
North or South; however much it may be mis- 
understood anywhere. I believe that it is the | 
hetter opinion, to-day, of the North, that the prin- | 
ciple of leaving to each locality, Territory or State, | 
the utmost control over its own affairs, is not | 
only a true principle in our ‘system, but is the 
only principle on which the American Confeder- 
ation can ever stand. It is the principle which 





ries, or was that the spirit in which it was con- 


enables us to hold together in one grand system 
States separated by continents and bounded by 
the great oceans of the globe. It is the vital 
principle of leaving to every Territory the gen- 
eral control over its own internal affairs, subject 
to the great constitutional guarantees that cover 
the whole land; to the laws of Congress; and to 
the judicial interpretation of those guarantees and 
laws; the people looking to the courts for their 
protection and for the enjoyment of the rights 
secured to them. 

That, sir, is the principle which the North be- 
lieves to be embodied in the Kansas-Nebraska 


act; and when the moment of agitation shall have | 
passed away, when the exciting causes, most of || 
them temporary, however irritating, shall have | 


ceased to exist, the North will hereafter, as here- 
tofore, regard this principle as one congenial to 
its convictions, as one on which the hopes of the 
patriot can rest, and as entirely just and fair be- 
tween all sections of the Confederacy. 


The gentleman next, in the name of the North, | 


charged the South with a violation of compact 
and good faith, in regard to the compromises 


of 1850 and 1854, which he blends together and | 
He did not condescend to | 


calls one compact. 
give the specifications or the grounds on which he 
made that charge. 
to gather the particulars to which he referred. 
What were the main features in that compro- 
mise? There was a fugitive slave law passed, or 
rather an amendment to the old law, thought to 





But it is not difficult, I think, | 


ceived and passed ? 


And yet the gentleman says that that will be 


the rallying cry, the test and the prize of battle, |} of Independence, the exportation of slaves into 
in the next presidential election; while he accuses || 


the South of violating all compacts, covenants, 


| and compromises, and yet claims that he is still 


for the Kansas-Nebraska act! Sir, I think it 


| would be impossible, in the compass of a single | 
| sentence or proposition, to embrace more of in- 
justice to northern opinion, more inaccuracy of | 


statement, and more inconsistency of political 
action, than is embodied in these declarations of 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania.+ Sir, the North | 


does not stand upon any such ground; the North 
does not desire to enter upon a political contest 


| upon any such question; the North is practical as 
| well as loyal to the Constitution of the country; | 
|| it would prefer to see the next presidential con- 


test decided upon far other and more useful issues. 


Sir, | might venture to predict, in view of the | 


spirit proclaimed in some quarters, unjustly pro- 
claimed in the name of the North, an issue or an 
element which would enter deeply into the con- 
victions and judgment of the people of the North, 
East, and West in the coming presidential con- 
test. I would say, that, looking to the fact that 
the balance of power between the North and South, 
sectionally considered, is lost; looking to the fact 
that the North has the preponderance in the legis- 
lative and executive departments of the Govern- 
ment, and, us a consequence, also in the judiciary; 


Was that the princi ‘le on | 
which the compromise, as he calls it, was based? | 





ity for such results, as they shrink from the same 
policy which was pursued by the British king, 
who himself encouraged, as Mr. Jefferson wrote 
when he penned the first draft of the Declaration 


the colonies, and acquired great gains to the royal 
treasury In consequence, and to the privy purse; 
and yet, in the course of time, for the accomplish- 


/ ment of political ends, incited those same slaves 


to take up arms against their masters. So, when 
the North shall see that they have among them 
the descendants of men, who, growing rich by 
the African slave trade, crowding the southern 
plantations with the results of their spoliations 
upon foreign shores; when they see the descend- 
ants of people who thus accumulated wealth sub- 
scribing portions of that very wealth to promote 
insurrection at the South, to incite the offspring 
of those whom they exported and sold there, to 
take up arms against hede masters; when they 
see that the people of the North are conscious 
that they hold within their boundaries such men, 


| more or less connected with and more or less 


giving direction to a great political party, ascend- 
ant in many States; when they find that such are 
the consequences of giving ascendency to a sec- 
tional party, no matter whether their faders do 
or do not personally indorse such principles, I 
tell you, as one knowing something of the senti- 
ments, convictions, and feelings of the people of 
the North, something of the organization of parties 
in northern States, something of the causes which 
promote their rise or which precipitate their fall, 
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that they will crush any such party, and that they || 


will awe ep it out of existence as summarily as 
they would drive from their presence their own 
worst enemy. 


Sir, not an old man — lf,not'*many years in | 


public life, | have seen the rise and fall of more 
than one purty I remember the National ee, 
licans; I remember the great Whig party; I re- 
member the American party. They came, they 
conquered—if you please—and yet they fell. The 
Democratic party is no such comet in our polit- 
ical aystem. It is permanent; it is a fixed star; 
it has existed since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment; embarrassed, at times, by divisions or fac- 
tions, Which have sprung up; defeated, some- 
times, but rarely by the delusions of the hour, it 
yet stands as an immovable element in the coun- 
try; an institution around which returning reason 
and loyalty to the Union and Constitution will 
rally, after the fitful excitement of the day has 
passed, and when men shall have become wearicd 


following some new illusion, some new excite- || j ’ 
| twofold object; first, to admonish the North that || twenty, fifty, or a hundred times. They may fire 


ment which may attract them for the hour. 


So it will be; sir, | venture to say, from my | 


observations of similar parties, with the Opposi- 
tion party, which now seems so firmly in power 
in many of the northern States. But we have 


seen its rapid rise, growing in a large measure out | 
of the misrepresentations of public questions. | 


Appeals to fanaticism and sympathy, garbled 
reports of outrages and conflicts in Kansas, at- 
tempts made to impress upon them the idea of 
southern aggressions, the divisions which have 
sprung up from time to time in the Democratic 
party, have strongly coéperated to give to this 
sectional organization a temporary control in 
many States, where in fact it is in a minority. 
It stands upon no clement of vitality or perma- 
nency that will permit it to ive ater chee taiguacut 
of the people of the North becomes convinced, 
as it is becoming convinced, that its continued 
ascendency will hazard the Union of these States. 
The moment that conviction is planted in the 


northern mind you will see that organization fall, | 


as its predecessors have fallen; then it will dedi- 
cate itself, itis to be hoped, to some new mission, 
less dangerous and more practically useful, | 
trust—a mission which some of its advocates and 
sympathizers are already giving it—a mission to 
reform the loud trumpeted corruptions and ex- 
travagances of this Administration ard of the 
Democratic party. ‘That will, according to the 
announcement of its leaders, wobably be its next 


exploit. In that they would be welcomed as men || 


avowing at least a useful mission; but if they 
bring to the Federal Government the same kind 
of reformers, the same sort of economy, the same 
mode of lessening expenditures and decreasing 
taxes and rebuking profligate administrations that 
we have witnessed in the State of New York, 


during their occasional intervals of power in that | 


State, I can only say, and the people of my State 
will say, “The Lord deliver us from such re- 
formers, and from such reforms.’’ For, sir, never 
in the history of our State has there been seen so 
much extravagance,such an accumulation of State 
debts, such improvident administration, such an 
alarming addition to taxation, such utter Incom- 
petency in every department of the government, 
as our people have seen and felt under the rule of 
the Repablicen party of New York. 

And, sir, as well inside as outside of the Re- 
publican party, you will find that when it is pro- 
posed to place Mr. Sewarp and his friends in 
power here, the people of the State of New York, 
too well acquainted with their improvident and 

* reckless administration at home,and too wellaware 
of the dangerous consequences of their political 
theories to the peace and safety of the Union, will 
take care not to give him and them an opportunity 
of developing them in the executive mansion. In 


this work we will be aided by patriotic men of | 


all parties. In our last State election, a conserv- 
ative branch of one of the opposition parties (I 
refer to that remnant of the American party com- 
posed of what we call ** old line Whigs’’) enabled 
the Democratic party to elect one half of the State 
ticket. It was a crude movement, an unusual 
step, an untried experiment in our politics, But, 
sir, it will go on with increasing strength. The 
results have afforded gratification to thousands 


who did not believe in the experiment. In the || otism. Sir, as I said before, 


great presidential contest of 1860, there will be in 
that State a Democratic party devoted to the Con- 





stitution and Union—a party utterly hostile to | 


the declaration of any such doctrine as that of 
the irrepressible conflict, utterly averse to going 


|| into a presidential election on the abstract queg- | 
tion of whether slavery shall go into a Territory | 
or not. There will be a party which will say, tn | 
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vailing error in reference to some of the supposed 
evidences of northern opinion, which have led 
to much apprehension. While I would not dis- 
guise the danger ofa sectional party; while I would 
not and cannot deny that there is much in their 
programme and much more in their teachings that 


the name of that great State, that the whole Union, || 1s menacing to the peace and prosperity of the 


'! North and South, must be « qually protected; that 


holding, as the North does, predominance in the 
legislative and exccutive branches of the Govern- 
ment, we will use that power with justice, in con- 
sonance with our constitutional obligations, in 
submission to the laws as interpreted by the 
courts, extending the right hand of brotherhood 
now as heretofore, to every section of the Con- 
federacy, and utterly repudiating, as alien to our 
nature, as hostile to our interests, as repugnant 
to our convictions, this terrible internecine war 
to which we are summoned in the madness of 
ambition. 


| whether six or six hundre 


| country; while I would conceal none of these dan- 


gers, yet | do say—for the truth requires it to be 


|| said—that there are many of what are looked 


upon as evidences of northern opinion, that can, 
in no just sense, be thus regarded. When John 
Brown met his fate, a hundred guns were fired— 
as the telegraph informs us—in the city of Albany, 
the capital of the State of New York. Well, sir, 
that was a disgraceful, but not an alarming or 
significant fact; for the truth is, that it is the cus- 
tom throughout the State of New York—a sort of 
usage—for any number hee small or large, 

» when any event oc- 


But, Mr. Clerk, my duty would be but imper- || curs that interests them, to go upon the public 


fectly performed if I did not address myself to a 


danger exists to the peace and permanence of the 
Union, to utter this admonition with all the grav- 


longs to the enunciation of a sad truth. That 
danger exists whenever it can be proclaimed on 
this floor that there is a conflict between the North 
and the South, whenever it can be proclaimed by 
a northern Representative that such aconflict does 


grounds and fire a small piece of artillery, ten, 


a hundred guns for the election of a constable, if 
the candidate was some man in whom they took 


| ity, the earnestness, and the solemnity which be- || particular interest, as they would for the election 


of a governor, or the execution of a traitor. 
Sermons, we hear, have been preached in sacred 


er oeny applauding acts of treason. Well, sir, I 


velieve that in the whole State of New York, so 


|| far as I have yet heard, there were four or five 


exist, that it 1s as deep as the foundation of the || such sermons preached. I know of but two that 


mountains and as pervading as the atmosphere. 


| I have seen properly authenticated. Great pub- 


Whenever it can be said, as it has been said by || licity has been given to those productions. The 


southern men of all shades of opinion, that there 
is a growing and profound distrust in the South 


| of the purposes and sentiments and wishes of the 
| North; when we are told, not by disunionists, per 


se, not by habitual alarmists, but by men who 


bring to the public councils moderation of tone, | 


devotion to the Union, a single patriotism, that 


‘ 2 ‘ . | 
their people are terrified by the evidences which 
| come from many quarters of the North, sympa- || to them so that public sentiment may denounce 


thizing with expeditions against southern sov- 
ercignties, and applying the torch of the incen- 


|| diary to southern homes; when we are told that 


such are the deep-seated apprehensions of south- 
ern communities; and when we are told by anorth- 





| most widely-circulated papers in the Union have 
| printed them. Now, if it were an every-day oc- 
currence—if it had not been an unusual thing— 
would they have received. such publication and 
cwculation? Would attention have been called to 
them? No. They are published because they 
are monstrous; because they are not only un- 
usual, but unexampled; public attention is called 


them. There are more than ten thousand churches 
}in the State of New York, and there were only 
two such sermons preached. There is at least 
one church in every school district, and there are 
more than ten thousand of these. The only two 


ern Representative on this floor that this conflict || mstances of which I have any correct information 


is not in the future but is here, then [ feel it has | 
| become the duty of a northern Representative to 
| proclaim these things to his constituents, and to 
| admonish them that however the excitement and 


agitation may have appeared and vanished in other 
times; however men in one quarter of tle Union 
may have alluded to disunion, cither to give em- 
phasis to a period, or to carry an election, or to 
accomplish any private purpose; that however idle 


| such fearshave been before, and however unfound- 
ed such predictions, it is now true; itis a truth to 


which the attention of the whole North must and 
will be directed, for we are m the presence of the 
most serious danger that has ever menaced the 


| Confederacy. That danger lies chiefly among 
| themselves; that the forges where the weapons are 


made that menace lives in southern homes are 
in the North; that they are fed by northern fires; 


| that they are sustained by money contributed 


there; that they are indorsed or inspired in some 


measure by men holding respectable positions in || 


society and in public life; that they are responsi- 
ble for the existence and power of a great sectional 
party, predominant in most of their States, and 
which menaces in its consequences, if it does not 


assail in its platform, the peace and tranquillity of | 
the Union; upen themselves it now devolves to 
say whether they prefer the Republican party or | 


the Union; whether they prefer to sustain men in 


executive or representative places, who proclaim || 
war upon one portion of the Confederacy, or | 


whether they will elevate to power the represent- 
atives of that school of opinion and of that policy 


which has been identified, from the foundation of 
the Government, with the prosperity, the peace, 


and the renown of the Republic. 

Sir, the North can give but one answer when 
these questions come to them; it will be the an- 
swer of the patriot, not of the disunionist; it will 


will stand as they have always stood, upon the 


|| ground of right and reason, of justice and patri- 


have a twofold 
object—not only to admonish the North of the 
existing danger, but to disabuse the South of pre- 





occurred in the city of New York. One of these 
| was at Shiloh Church, which is a negro church, 


'|}and patronized largely by runaway slaves, who 
|| have escaped to the North and found a refuge in 
i 


| New York unclaimed by their masters; and the 
| other was at the church of Dr. Cheever. 

Now, sir, have we forgotten that Dr. Cheever 
was obliged to make a mission to England to so- 
licit contributions there to support that church, to 
| pay his salary, and to keep it warm in winter for 
people to come and listen to him, because he was 
not able, throughout the length and breadth of 
| New York, or of the North, to obtain the small 
| sum that would be necessary to keep his church 
|} doors open. Only this year he has had his mis- 
| sionary in England appealing to British sympathy 

with Abolitionists or hatred to America to sus- 
tain his church. In his appeal he declared two 
facts—two facts which aan to go to the country 
because there is no doubt of their truth: First, 
that his was the only church, the only church 
where such doctrines were preached in the North; 
and secondly, that, because he did preach such 
things, it was impossible for him to sustain his 
church from the contributions of any of the peo- 
ple in this country within his reach. My friend 
asks me where is Mr. Beecher. Mr. Beecher is 
an eminent divine, a popular orator, who ad- 
|| dresses every Sunday, in Brockive, large assem- 
blages, some of whom are, doubtless, members of 
his church, and many more who are not. But Mr. 
|, Beecher’s sermon upon this particular theme was 
|| by no means of the character of those to whom 
| Ihave referred; and if the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Kenxet] will read it, [am quite sure 
| he will draw a broad line of distinction between 
| that sermon and those to which reference has been 
|; made. Mr. Beecher denounced all such appeals. 
|| Ultra as he is in politics, strongly allied as he 


| be the answer of just men, not of fanatics; they || doubtless is with the Republican party in sympa- 


thy, and effective as he is in codperation with them, 
yet he sternly, in his pulpit, denounced all such 
attempts as wicked and irreligious, and declared, 
for himself, that having anxiously and deeply 
meditated upon his duty as a Christian minister 
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upon this subject, he could see no path open for 
him, or any other right-minded man, except to 
appeal to the sense of right of the South itself. I 
desire to do injustice to no person, nor to any 
party, in what [ have to say upon this or any other 

uestion; and, therefore, in justice to Mr. Beecher, 

take pleasure in giving what I believe to bea 
correct statement of the general tenor of the ser- 
mon which he preached upon that occasion. I 


say, therefore, that it is a libel upon the pulpitof | 


New York, and the ten thousand churches in that 


| patriotic recommendation of Governor Marcy; 
_ and if these assemblages and combinations and 
| conspiracies cannot be stopped in any other way, 
they will be stopped by effectual legislation. The 
people of the State of New York will not suffer 
men within her borders to counsel, incite, or con- 
| spire to do a wrong to the property, the homes, 
| or the peace of any community in this Confed- 
eracy. 


y. It would have been responded to when | 
Mr. Marcy made the recommendation in 1835 or | 
1836, if time had shown that the exigency of the | 


on this oceasion. That article has been alluded 
to already by two of the anti-Lecompton Dem- 


| ocrats on this floor; and permit me to say that, 


so far as they were concerned, they fully rebuked 
that most insolent and impudent article, I should 
not have noticed the article at all, nor do I do it 
now, on the ground that it is necessary that | 
should stand here in defense of my character as 
a man of integrity and political consistency. I 
simply notice that article for the purpose of eall- 





ing the attention of Democrats on this floor, and 
asking them whether that paper is their organ, or 
only the organ of Mr. Buchanan? Appeals are 
made to us here—strong and powerful appeals to 
our Democratic sympathies and our Democratic 
| principles. We are asked to come and rally to 

the support of the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
cinta: ti ir. Bocock,] for whom I have personally 
the highest regard; but how can I, underacharge 
of bribery made by Mr. Buchanan’s organ, affili- 
ate or associate with you, and assist in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bocock? Why, sir, it would bea 
disgrace that I would never survive. They ask 
me to unite with them in the election of a man 
who stands now the Administration candidate for 
Speaker, while the Administration, through its 
organ, has denounced me as a man ready to sell 
out, as it hascharged Mr. Hasxi and Mr. Hick- 
MAN With having already been purchased with a 
Republican shilling. Mr. Buchanan, his Admin- 
istration, and the whole country, know that Iam 
ineapable of being purchased or of being swerved 
one iota from those principles which I hold most 
dear and sacred, am which I believe to be most 
intimately connected with the best interests of 
the country. 

During the Lecompton controversy, I was ap- 
proached in such a manner as shows corruption 
on the part of the Administration. If I had only 
given my te to the Lecompton policy I was 
assured that Teould secure a forcign appointment 
for one most near and dear to me. A leading 
member of the House, at that time, came to me, 
whispering in my ear: ‘ Sir, it is all settled in the 
Cabinet.”? ** What is settled?”? “ Why, sir, the 
one who is near to you by the dearest ties of blood 
is to receive the appointment.’’ My reply was: 
**Send word to the Administration to sealee the 
appointment; and I intend to resist it to the last 
in its infamous attempt to force a constitution on 
the people of Kansassagainst their will.’” And i 
did resist it. And because I resisted it, I was 
charged with being a Black Republican, an Abo- 
litionist, no Democrat. The paper which is now 
attacking us, attacked us then, charging me with 
being no Democrat. I do not ask the opinion of 
| that paper or of the Administration in regard to 

my Dohanesash: My Democracy is pronounced 
upon by my constituents, in the third congres- 
sional district of New Jersey. In the last eon- 
gressional canvass | took. this very paper—then 
| the Union—and read a portion of it to my con- 
stituents, in which I was called a traitor and a 
| renegade, and no Democrat; and I put it before 
the people. What was their response? ‘James 
Bucharne does not know what Democracy is; 
| you are a Democrat and always have been from 
your boyhood up; your every feeling and senti- 
ment is that of a Democrat, and all the power of 
| Mr. Buchanan and his Administration shall be 
ineffectual to prevent your being returned to the 
House of Representatives.’’ And, thank God, 


Commonwealth, to say that the religious peopie 
of that State countenance any such doctrines as 
those which have been unguardedly attributed to 
the northern pulpit as well as to the northern 
people. , 

Meetings, they say, also have been held in our 
State. I observed the proceedings of the most 
noticeable one at Syracuse. It was the only con- 
siderable one, I think, held in New York. Now, 
sir, any one who knows New York, could not be 
astonished at any assemblage that might be scen 
at Syracuse. Syracuse is to our State what I 
might call a city of refuge. Everybody can go 
there and hold meetings or conventions, for any 
purpose under heaven. There is no revolution 
in society so radical, there is no extravagance in 
politics or science or philosophy so repugnant 
to reason or experience, there is nothing which 
can attract the human intellect so erratic or so 
absurd, which may not collect together its ad- 
mirers and advocates at’Syracuse, and nobody 
will disturb them. ‘They have no theaters there, 
and the people rely upon such things for their 
amusement. These mectings and conventions are 
their intellectual recreation; and to those whose 
tastes have been matured and cultivated in that 
direction, I can well understand how entertaining 
they may be. Madmen might collect there from 
the lunatic asylums and resolve that all the rest 
of the world were crazy, and they the only sane 
men. Convicts might go there, fresh from State 
prisons, and gravely resolve all the rest of the 
world to be rascals, and nobody would disturb 
them. Men and women do meet there in grave 
convention, and resolve that the salvation of the 
country and the peace and good order of society 
depend upon conceding the ballot and the Bloomer 
costume to all women in the Commonwealth. 

These strange meetings are held in almost all 
northern cities. ‘They denounce the Bible; they 
denounce the Church; they denounce our social 
system, as well as the social system of the South; 
they meet and discuss and resolve the downfall 
of everything that we hold precious, as well as 
menace the peace and safety of remote portioys 
of the Confederacy. They are tolerated, because 
toleration is a northern sentiment—l will notsay 
peculiar to the North; but which we have, in com- 
mon with others, who regard toleration to be ex- 
pedient or right. When, however, it is found 
that suck meetings have for their object move- 
ments and designs of a seditious character, they 
will not be tolerated. When they were first seen 
in New York, in 1835 or 1836, they were sup- 
pressed; because they shocked the moral sense of 
the community, and awakened an apprehension 
that they might lead to bad consequences. The 
were summarily put dowh; not prevented by law, 
as they should have been, but by a summary dis- 
play of force on the spot. 

Sut, sir, in time it was thought that they had 
become mere harmless avenues of excitement to 


case required it. 

In conclusion, let me say, as a citizen of New 
York, as one claiming to know something of 
its sentiments and feelings, that it will prove 
itself faithful to its past history; faithful to that 
| period when, in 1800, it gave the deciding vote 

which elected Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency, 
| and founded the Democratic party. The balance | 
| of power has been lost, in the progress of time, 
| between the two sections of the Union; the North 
can control the Government; but, sir, that bal- | 
ance of power, though it may never be restored 
theoretically, is to be regained practically by the 
| triumph of the Demoeratic party at the North. 
The equilibrium, theoretically, between the two 
systems is lost; and that loss will precipitate us 
| into unknown and unfathomable dangers, if sec- 
| tional parties continue to exist and wage an agres- 
sive policy. But if, on the contrary, the Repub- 
lican party falls—as it will fall, when its character 
| and purposes arc k own to the North—and the 
Democratic part umes its sway, being in har- | 
mony with the riguts and interests of ali portions || 
of the Confederacy, then the equilibrium will be 
restored, the balance of power will be regained. 

Leave, then, this crisis to public opinion. 
Leave it to the reason and sense of justice and || 
the conscience of the North. It repudiates all | 
these accusations, which are uttered in its name | 
against the South, of broken compacts and vio- 
lated faith. The North believes no such thing. 
In the presidential contest of 1856, one million 
two hundred thousand men recorded their votes 
as a warning to any man who would have the 
temerity in the name of the North to make such 
charges. One million two hundred thousand men | 
in thatelection pledged their loyalty to the Union 
and the Constitution, and gave expression to | 
their confidence and trust in the good faith of the 
South. That multitade of men stand to-day 
immovable and irresistible, receiving accessions 
every hour in consequence of the alarming aspect 
of the times. They will again record that vow 
of allegiance with inereasing thousands, with 
swelling ardor, with a yet more unyielding devo- 
tion. Leave, then, this crisis to public opinion. 
It has gone astray at moments; Dat where and 
when and in what community may you not find 
popular errors and delusions? The history of 
every nation discloses them—delusions which 
amaze him who reads histery, years after the 
events have transpired. It may astonish, it may 
alarm, it may seem inscrutable to many, thet a 
sectional party, looking to such consequences, | 
would ever reach to sucha height of power in 
| any portion of the Confederacy. But it is be- 
cause their aims and purposes were not clearly 
seen and were not understood. Public opinion 
did not take cognizance of the question. It had 
not perceived the danger into which we were 
drifung. In monarchical countries they evade 
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extreme men; that they would lead to no harmful 
consequences, and hence they were allowed to go 
on; and ceasing to be dangerous, they were re- 
zarded as simply ridiculous. But, sir, I do not 

elieve any community in New York, and ere 
long I do not believe there will be any respectable 
or considerable community at the North who will 
permit assemblages of men within their borders 
who avow and proclaim it to be their object and 
purpose to carry discord, invasion, and danger to 
the homes of any portion of our Confederacy. I 
know they will not. When these assemblages 
were first held in our State, the attention of the 
Legislature of the State was called to them by 
Governor Marcy, in a message to that body, and 
he submitted to their judgment and sense of duty 
whether it would not be proper, and perhaps n¢- 
cessary, to prevent seditiousassemblages by alow. 
If thy.xe meetings are continued, the better judg- 
ment, the sense of justice, and patriotism of the 
people of New York will recur to that wise and 
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| hand to listen to returning reason, and obey the 
| 

| 
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the extravagance of temporary excitement by re- 


strictions on suffrage; but in this country, where 
we enthrone public opinion in full sovereignty, 


we yet make it subject to the guarantees of writ- | 


ten constitutions, and bid it wait and stay its 


mandate of conscience. That public opinion 
which now seems dangerous to the general peace 


and safety is held bound in the grasp of the Con- | 


stitution, and will yield to the duty which pa- 
triotism imposes. When that hour comes to the 
North—the ‘‘ sober second thought’’—as come it 


will and come it must, all can repose with safety || 


and confidence in its justice and honor. [Ap- 


| plause in the galleries. | 
| Mr. ADRAIN. Mr. Clerk, I will trespass on 


the attention of the House but for a few moments, 


| as indisposition prevents me from ente-ing ito 


the discussion as fully as I would have desired. 
But, sir, from the appearance of an article in the 
Constitution the other day—the organ of the Ad- 
ministration—itis due to myself that I should speak 


| my district stood by me, and 


for having stood by my — the people of 

am here this day 

as a Democrat; and I should like to see the man 

that dare say that [ am not one by any record | 
have made im all my life. 

Mr. Clerk, it is not such an easy matter as 

some suppose to read men outof the party. This 


| Administration has attempted to read out a far 


greater man than I am, or any of the eight anti- 
Lecompton Democrats who hold seats upon this 
floor. It has tried its hand upon a man of great 
intellectual power, of great fidelity to principle, 
who is true to the Constitution and the Union, 
and that man is Stepuen A. Dovetas, of illinois. 


|| Has he yet been read out of the party? I think 


not. I maintain that Mr. Buchanan, in attempt- 
ing to read him out and those who stapd with 
him, has actually read himself out of the Demo- 
cratic party, and that he does not stand upon the 
Cincinnati platform or the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
as construed by him in his letter accepting the 
nomination for the Presidency, when he declared 
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that the people of a Territory, like those of a 
State, should decide for themselves whether sla- 
very shall or shall not exist within their limits. 

Mr. Clerk, my position is well known in the 
State of New Jersey, among the Democracy there. 


-——_——_ —_ — ee = 


stand. sir. upon the resolutions which were || 
f stand, sir, to govern themselves in their domestic matters as they 


adopted by the Jemocratic State Convention held 
at ‘Trenton in August last, when they nominated 


General Wright for Governor. I have those reso- 


jutions, and I ask leave to read them. 

The preamble declares the adherence of the De- 
moeracy of my State to the Cincinnati platform, 
and to the Kansas-Nebraska act, construing it in 
the language of Mr. Buchanan, in his letter ac- 
cepting the nomination for the Presidency, when 
he said: 

“The recent legislation of Congress respecting domes 
tic slavery [meaning the Kansas-Nebraska act} derived, as 
it has been, from the original and pure fountain of legiti 
mate political power, the will of the majority, promises ere 
long to allay the dangerous excitement. This legislation is 
founded upon principles as ancientas free governmentitsell, 
and, in accordance with them, has simply declared that the 


people ofa Territory, like those of a State, shall decide for | 


themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within 
their limits. 


“ Resolved, That we unqualifiedly condemn the doctrine | 


of that sectional portion of the * Opposition,’ who insist that 
slavery should be excluded from the Territories by congres 
sional prohibition, because Congress has no power, under 


the Constitution, to enact any such prohibition; because | 


such « prohibition would be an unwarrantable and inexpe- 
dient interference by Congress with the domestic affairs of 
the people of the Territories, and because all efforts to en- 
act such a prohibition endanger the perpetuity of the Union, 
and destroy the amity and fraternal feelings which should 


exist between the people of the several States composing | 


our glorious and cherished Union. 

** Resolved, That while we thus condemn the Republican 
doctrine of congressional prohibition, we, with equal em- 
phasis, condemn the doctrine recently started and now zeal 
ously advocated by extreme men, that slavery in the ‘Ter 
ritories should be fostered and protected by congressional 
legislation. We condemn it because it is violative of the 
fundamental principles of self-government, and wrong and 
unjust in itself, tending to violent sectional agitation, un 
friendly feeling and disunion; and because it is in direct 
violation of the Cincinnati platform, and of all the pledges 
niade by the Democratic party in 1854, 1855, and 1856— 
pledges in which the whole party, North and South, East 
and West, united. 

* Resolved, That we deeply regret and emphatically dis- 
approve of the attempts now being made to build upa party 
in favor of reviving the abominable and inhuman foreign 
slave trade, and of repealing the laws of the land enacted 


against it, and we carnestly desire that those laws may be | 


rigidly enforced.”’ 


Mr. Cierk, these are the resolutions on the sub- || 
ject of slavery which express the sentiments of | 
Both | 


the Democracy of my district and State. 
wings of the Democracy—the anti-Lecompton and 
the Lecompton wing—have placed themselves 
upon that platform. 
rreat doctrine of popular sovcreignty—to the great 
right of the people of the Territories to regulate 
the question of slavery for themselves, independ- 
ent of any congressional intervention, and they 
intend to stand by that position. And I will say 
here, that no candidate neminated at the Charles- 
ton convention can receive, or will receive, the 


suppert of the Democracy of New Jersey, who 


does not stand fairly and squarely upon those 
resolutions. 

Mr. Clerk, those resolutions assert no new 
principle in regard to the settlement of the slavery 
question. ‘They embody the same principle as 
was embodied in the compromise measures of 
1850—the same principle contained in the Kansas- 
Nebraska act of 1854, which the whole South 
supported, and to which they are committed, and 
which their leading men supported, as I supposed, 
m good faith. 


I have here, sir, extracts from various speeches | 


made by distinguished southern members upon 
the Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854, proclaiming 
their adherence to this very principle, that the 


weople of a Territory, like those of a State, should | 


ave the right to exclude slavery, if they pleased 
to do so, even by local legislation. 
to the Clerk, to be read, anextract from the speech 
of a gentleman who has always held a most dis- 
tinguished position upon this floor—a man of 
ability, and always strongly devoted to the rights 
and interests of the South. I allude to Alexander 
H. Stephens, of Georgia. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 
Extract from a speech of Hon. 4. H. Stephens, of Georgia, 
cabeeres in the House of Representatives, February 17, 
“The whole question of slavery or no slavery was to be 


lett to the people of the Territories, whether north or south | 
, or any other line. 'The question was to be taken |) 
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the beginning, and to be left to the people concerned in the 
matter to decide for themselves. ‘This, I say, was the po- 
sition orginally held by the South when the Missouri re- 
striction was at first proposed. The principle upon which 
that position rests, lies at the very foundation of all our re- 
publican institutions: it is that the citizens of every dis- 
tinct and separate community or State should have the right 


please, and that they should be free from the intermeddling 
restrictions and arbitrary dictation on such matters from 
any other Power or Government in which they have no 
voice. It was out of a violation of this very principle, toa 
great extent, that the war of the Revolution sprung. The 
South was always on the republican side of this question, 
while the North 
North, for there have always been some of them with the 
South on this question ; but I will say, while a majority of 
the North, under the Free-Soil lead of that section, up to 
the setdiement of the contest in 1850—were on the other 
side. 

“The doctrine of the Restrictionists or Free-Soilers, or 
those that hold that Congress ought to impose their arbitrary 
mandates upon the people of the Territories in this particu- 
lar, whether the people be willing or unwilling, is the doc 
trine of Lord North and his adherents in the British Parlia- 
ment, toward the colonies, during his administration. He 
and they claimed the right to govera the Territories in ‘all 
cases whatsoever,’ notwithstanding the want of represent- 
ation on their part. The doctrine of the South upon this 
question has been, and is, the doctrine of the Whigs in 1775 
and 1776. It involves the principle that the citizens of 
every community should have a voice in their government. 
This was the doctrine of the people of Boston in 1775, when 
the response was made throughout the colonies—‘ the cause 
of Boston is the cause of all.’ And if there be any here 
now who call themselves Whigs, arrayed against this great 
principle of republican government, I will do towards them 
as Burke did in England. I wil! appeal from ‘the new to 
the old Whigs.’ ”’ . a . . * " * 

* This, sir, is what is called the compromise of 1850, so 
far as this territorial question is concerned. It was adopted 
after the policy of dividing territory between the two sec 
tions, North and South, was wholly abandoned, discarded, 
and spurned by the North. It was based upon the truly 
republican and national policy of taking this disturbing ele- 
ment out of Congress, and leaving the whole question of 
slavery in the Territories to the people there to settle it for 
themselves. And it is in vindication of that new principle, 
then established for the first time in the history of our 
Government, in the year 1850, the middle of the nineteenth 
century, that we, the friends of the Nebraska bill, whether 
from the North or the South, now call upon this House and 
the country, to carry out, in good faith, and give effect to 
the spirit and intent of those important measures of terri- 


torial legislation.’’—.A ppendix to Congressional Globe, first | 


session Thirty-Third Congress, volume 29, page 195. 


Mr. ADRAIN. Now, sir, the same gentleman 
expressed his views upon this subject again upon 
the 17th of January, 1856, in which he used this 
language: 

*“* Now, sir, as I have stated, I voted for this bill, leaving 
the whole matter to the people to settle for themselves, sub- 


ject to no restriction or limitation but the Constitution. 


With this distinct understanding of its import and meaning, 
and with a determination that the existence of thjs power 
being disputed and doubted, it would be better ahd much 
more consistent with our old time republican principles to 
let the people settle it than for Congress to doit. And al- 
though my own opinion is that the people, under the lim- 
itations of the Constitution, have not the rightful power to 
exclude slavery so long as they remain in a territorial con- 
dition, yet Lam willing that they may determine it for them- 
selves, and when they piease. I shall never negative any 
law they may pass, if it is the result of a fair legislative 
expression of the popular will. Never! [am willing that 
the ‘Territorial Legislature may act upon the subject when 
and how they may think proper.—.4ppendix to Congres- 
sional Globe, first session Thirty-Fourth Congress, volume 
33, page 62. 

That was the doctrine held by Mr. Stephens, 
of Georgia, in regard to the Kansas-Nebraska act. 
He put the same interpretation upon it that Mr. 
Buchanan did, and which was held by the Dem- 
ocracy, in 1856, both North and South. Mr. 
Buchanan, in his inaugural address, declared it 
as his opinion that the people of a Territory, like 
those of a State, have the right to determine their 
own domestic institutions. He was of the opinion 
that the agitating question of slavery ought to be 
localized; that it ought to be taken away trom the 
halls of Congress, and left to the decision of those 
who are most interested in the question. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, Lwant to know whether south- 
ern gentlemen intend to stand by Pepa of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, as it has been stated 


|| by Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, who was their great 
| leader, and justly so, upon this floor. Ifthe south- 


ern Democracy will stand by that principle; if 
they will declare that they advocate it in good 


|| faith; if they will declare that they will put it in 


the presidential canvass, in 1860, then, sir, they 
may expect that the Democracy of the North— 
and I can speak of the Democracy of my State— 
will support the same great principle. But, if 
they desert and surrender that principle, they need 
not expect the Democracy of my State, and, I 
think, they need not expect the Democracy of any 


out of Congress, where it had been improperly thrust from || northern State to stand by them, and assist in the 
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~no; or, at least, I will not say the entire | 


| election to be prevented ? 


| nowhere else. 
/ men how ner can escape, if they want to escape, 
| the great evi 
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election of the nominee of the Charleston con- 
vention standing upon any other platform. 

Mr. Clerk, southern gentlemen are very much 
afraid that, at the next presidential election, a Re- 
yublican candidate will be elected President of the 
Tinited States. Sir, the signs of the times indicate 
that such will be the result; and I say now that, 


| unless the Democrats of the South—because the 
| Democrats of the North are right—come and 


stand with us upon the platform which we hold 
at the North, as sure as there is a God in heaven 
so surely will the reins of this Government pass 
into the handsof the Opposition. The Democrats 
of my State can stand upon no other platform 
than that which I have mentioned. The Demo- 


| crats of my State—and I may also speak for a 


large portion of the Republican party—hold to 


| the principle of popular sovereignty, the right of 


self-government; and they intend to hold fast to 


| it, and will aid to elevate no man to the Presi- 


dency who does not hold and stand by the same 
principle. Now, how are we to prevent the elec- 
tion of a Republican President? Southern gentle- 
men declare that his clection will be a sufficient 


| cause for the dissolution of the Union; which, in 


my humble judgment, is a most treasonable sen- 
timent, and ought to be condemned and put down 
by every patriot in this land. But how is such an 
i will tell gentlemen. 
Just take Srerugen A. Dove as, of Illinois, who 
stands fairly and squarely upon the Cincinnati 
platform, and upon the Kansas-Nebraska act, as 
interpreted by Mr. Buchanan in his letter accepting 


| the nomination for the Presidency, and no Repub- 


lican will ever be elevated to the presidential chair 
in opposition to that great and distinguished man. 
3ut I do not know whether southern gentlemen 
are ready to confer upon Mr. Dovetas the high 
honor of being the standard-bearer in 1860 of the 
Democratic party. Ifthey are not ready, why are 
they not? What has Judge Dovetas ever done 
in Ticuaeticd of southern rights and southern in- 


| stitutions? 


A Voice. He advocates squatter sovercignty. 

Mr. ADRAIN. No, sir; he is not the advo- 
cate of squatter sovereignty. ‘The gentleman has 
not read Judge Doveias’s article in Harper’s 
Magazine; because he there distinctly draws the 
line between squatter and popular sovereignty. 
Squatter sovereignty is the exercise of sovereignty 
without law. Judge Dove as says that popu- 


| lar sovereignty is the exercise of sovereignty in 


obedience to law. There is where he stands, and 
Now, I want to show southern 


of the dissolution, perhaps, of the 
Union, by the election of Witit1am H. Sewarp, 
of New York. Just take the man who stands upon 
the same principles and upon the same platform 
upon which Mr. Buchanan stood in 1856, when 
he was elected, and the Democratic party will 
again triumph in this country, and its flag will 

rave proudly and gloriously in the breeze; but 
without him, or, some other man standing fairly 
and squarely upon that platform, with no double 


_ construction, the Democratic flag will,trail in the 
| dust, and the reins of the Government will pass 


into the hands of the Opposition. If they ever do 
obtaia the control of see ovavenseis; I pray God 
they will administer it honestly and prosperously, 
and that no dissolution of the Union will ever 
occur by any act of theirs. 

Mr. BURNETT. If I understand the gentle- 
man’s position, it is, that unless a candidate is 
nominated at Charleston yey the idea of popular 
sovereignty as announced by him to-day, he will 
not support that nominee. Is that so? 

Mr. ADRAIN. That is a fair question, and it 
shall be answered decidedly. If a candidate is 
nominated by the Charleston convention, who is 
not known to hold the same views I express here 
to-day in reference to the slavery question, which 
are the same views held by Mr. Buchanan, in 
1856, and held by southern leading men when 
they expressed their sentiments upon the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill at the time it was under considera- 
tion, and held by the Democrats of my State, 
speaking for then, as well as myself, I say I will 
not vote for any such candidate. 

Mr. BURNETT. One further question. | 
then understand the gentleman to announce that 
neither he nor his constituents will vote for any 
man who may be nominated at Charleston by the 
Democratic party who does not indorse the doc- 
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trine that the people of a Territory may, by un- 


is that so? 

Mr. ADRAIN. 
about it. 

Mr. GARTRELL. 
tleman to undertake to state the sentiments of 
Judge Dovexias upon that question ? 

Mr. ADRAIN. Lam not here as the expounder 
of the doctrine of Judge Dovetas. That gentle- 
man is able to speak for himself. He has spoken 
through Harper’s Magazine, and through other 
papers in which he has replied to the Attorney 
General of the United States, who spoke for the 
Administration. In that controversy, I think the 
Attorney General was completely defeated, and 
if the gentleman has read those papers he knows 
the sentiments of Judge Dove as; and if he has 
not read them, and wants to know Judge Dove- 
Las’s sentiments, I will furnish him with the pa- 
pers, and he can read them at his leisure. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Do I understand the 
gentleman to be in favor of Judge Dovetas for 
the Presidency ? 

Mr. ADRAIN. + I am. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And you agree with him 
in sentiment? 

Mr. ADRAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I desire to know 
why you will not act with his friends upon this 
floor in the organization of the House. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I will tell the gentleman why, 


Yes, sir; and no mistake 
. 


THE CONG 


|| Tam) should go into the Democratic caucus; but 
friendly legislation, exclude slavery therefrom. |) 


and first, | wish to inform him of the position [ | 


hold upon this floor. I was read out of the party 
by this Administration—I mean Mr. Buchanan’s 
party. Mr. Bococx is the candidate for Spegker 
of the Administration. 

Mempers on the Democratic side. No, sir. 

Mr. ADRAIN. And, sir, I am not now to be 
read into the Democratic party, or compelled to 
obey the dictates of Mr. Buchanan and those in 

ower. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is not an answer 
to my question at all. Why do you not take the 
advice of Judge Dovetras to his friends in the 
House of Representatives, and go with the Dem- 
ocrats in the election of Speaker ? 

Mr. ADRAIN. You must first show that 
Judge Dovetas gave me any such advice. I 
never heard it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I judge from the action 
of Illinois Representatives, who are known to 
be his friends, who are gallent men, who are true 
men, and who stand inside the Democratic organ- 
ization; and I judge from that fact that Judge 
Dovetas is inside the Democratic organization 
also. I judge that his Illinois friends on this floor 
reflegt his views and his sentiments; and I repeat 
the question why do you not act with them in 
the election of Speaker of the House? 

Mr. ADRAIN. I answer, that [ act on this 
floor for myself. 1 have always done so while I 
have had the honor of a seat here; and I intend 
to do so hereafter. I have no assurance either 
that, because Judge Dovgtas’s Illinois friends 
have seen fit to go into the Democratic caucus, he 


therefore wished us to goin. Hemay have wished | 


his own friends from Illinois to go in; and I sup- 
pose he did, for his own particular purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What are they? 

Mr. ADRAIN. Ido not know anything about 
them. I am only supposing that he had some ob- 
ject in view, because, generally, no gentleman, ex- 
cept he is a fool, acts without an object. [Laugh- 
ter.] Therefore, I suppose that Judge Doveras 
did wish, and perhaps actually request, the mem- 
bers from Illinois to go into the Democratic cau- 
cus, but he never asked me to goin; and for aught 
I know, I may have been acting in conformity with 
his views. 1 do not know to the contrary; but I 
hold myself responsible here for my own acts. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. If my friend will | 
that I have reason to believe | 


permit me, I will sa 


that it would have been acceptable to Judge Dovc- | 


LAs ifhis friends in this House, occupying the po- 


sition which the honorable gentleman and myself | 


hold, had gone into the Democratic caucus. 


Memsers on the Democratic benches. That is | 


right. 

“Mr. ADRAIN. I presume that the honorable 
gentleman from New York may have had some 
conversation with Judge Dovetas, from which he 


a that it was his wish that all his friends | 


ere (and he has no stronger and better friend than || 


[ had no such intimation from Judge Dovetas. 
And let me ask, Mr. Clerk, what would have 
been my position if I had gone into that Demo- 


| cratic caucus? I am here as an independent man, 


Do I understand the gen- || to act for myself, according to my own convic- 


tions of right, and according to the political prin- 
ciples which I hold, and which are held by the 
Democracy of my State; and if I had gone into 
the Democratic caucus, what would have been the 
result? Just what has occurred. 
who dees not hold the views that I hold on the 
question ofslavery, would have received the nom- 
ination all the same. He would have been mis- 
representing me; and that fact would have gone 
back to my constituents, and they would have 
considered that [ was debased—that I was yicld- 
ing and bowing the knee to the Administration, 
in opposition to which I was elected, and that I 


Mr. Bocock, | 


was surrendering up all the principles on which | 


I was elected, and to which I intend to cling. 
Mr. CLARK, of New York. I hope thatmy 
friend does not understand me as saying that 
Judge Doveras made any such request of myself, 
or as attempting to speak by his authority, I 
merely said, and I repeat, that I have reason to 
know that it would have been acceptable to Judge 


Dovatas if his friends in this House, occupying 
— [Mr. Apratin’s] position and mine, could 
1 


ave felt it to be their duty to coéperate with the 
Democratic majority in the organization of the 
House. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Why did not the gentleman, 
knowing that fact, go into the Democratic caucus, 
according to the wish of Judge Dovetas? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Ata proper time 
I shall give my reasons, and trust that they will 
be acceptable to my friend from New Jerscy. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I have no doubt they will be 


acceptable to me, because the gentleman generally | 


gives the best of reasons; but it strikes me asa 


singular fact that the gentleman, knowing Judge | 
Dovetas’s wish, did not go into the caucus. For | 


my part, I could not have gone into it without 
debasing myself. I say that there is no member 
of the Democratic party (for I claim to belong to 
that party) who has more desire to reunite it than 
I have—who more desires that we shall all stand 
together in solid column im the next presidential 
canvass, and march on victorious to the clection, 
I hope, of Sternen A. Doveras for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Do you not know 


| that Judge Doveras will support the nominee of 


the Charleston convention ? 

Mr. ADRAIN. All I know on that subject is 
what Judge Dovetas himsclf has said. I have 
seen his letter to Mr. Dorr, in which he says he 
will not be a candidate of the Charleston conven- 
tion unless that convention adopt his platform of 
principles. The inference from that is, that if he 


| would not stand on that platform himself, it would 
be the grossest inconsistency for him to vote for | 


any man who did not stand on that platform. 
Mr. BURNETT. I understand the gentleman 
as defining his political status at this time. He is 


a public man, and professes to be speaking for a | 


branch of what he 1s pleased to style Democracy. 


I desire to know whether it is his purpose to go | 


into the Charleston convention, and to support 
the nominee of that convention ? 

Mr. ADRAIN. 
I shall not be seen at the Charleston convention. 


its nominee ? 
Mr. ADRAIN. 


because it depends on certain contingencies. 


I answer the gentleman that | 


If the nominee of the Charleston convention | 


stands upon the platform of principles that I have 


daid down here to-day, and which is laid down in 


the resolutions adopted by the Democracy of my 


|| upon the slavery eee 
| around me here wil 


. . ‘ 
State, I will support the nominee of the Charles- 

ton convention; and if he does not stand upon || 
| that platform, neither I nor the Democracy of my 


State will give him that support; and it is time 
that we understood each other. It was said in 
the Senate, by the distinguished gentlenian from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Browwn,] I believe, that the 
next time a platform was laid down he did not 
intend to be cheated, and Judge Dovetas replied 
that he did not intend to be cheated either. Gen- 
tlemen, I hope we are all honest men, and do not 
want to cheat one another. If there is a platform 
to be laid down at Charleston at all, for tH 


Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman support 
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sake do not let it look one way at the South and 
another at the North, so as to catch the Democ- 
racy of both sections. I despise a platform of that 
character. I say do not let us be cheated, but let 
us, like honest men, like men who know what we 
are about and are going to do an honest work, 
let us lay down a platform that every man can 
read and arvieredibel. and in regard to which there 
will be no double construction. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I desire to ask 
the gentkeman from New Jersey a question, 

Mr. ADRAIN. I should like to oblige the gen 
tleman, but I cannot yield to these interruptions, 
because I am quite indisposed and wish to get 
through with what I have to say upon this ogcea 
sion. [ mean no disrespect to the gentleman. At 
any other time I will answerany question he may 
desire to put. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. 
tion. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Allow me to 
make a suggestion. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Well, I will hear the question 
of the gentleman from Kentucky first. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I will ask you 
if Mr. Buchanan was elected to the Presidency 
on the northern construction of the Cincinnati 


Only one ques- 


| platform ? 


Mr. ADRAIN. Yes, sir; and I wish to say 
that in my district, in 1856, I went for six weeks 
from stump to stump addressing my people, and 
declaring that the people of a Territory, like those 
of aState, should regulate this question of slavery 


' for themselves; and when I was read out of the 


Democratic party by Mr. Buchanan and his Ad- 
ministration and went back before my people, in 
1858, I traveled over the same ground, over the 
blue hills of Warren county, anit along the sweet 
valleys of Hunterdon, proclaiming the same sen- 
timents that I did in 1856, and when I was through 
speaking, the i 3 would gather around me and 
say, “Why, Mr. Adrain, you are a Democratstill, 
the Administration have read you out of the party, 
but you speak just the same as you did in 1856, 


and you are a Democrat, and we intend to sus- 


ain you.’ 
Mr. DE JARNETTE rose. 
Mr. ADRAIN. I cannot now yield to any 


| further questions. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
single suggestion. 


Mr. ADRAIN. Well, one suggestion. Know- 


Let me makea 


| ing you to be always so gentlemanly and cour- 


teous, I cannot refuse you. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I wish my friend 
would put a question to some of the gentlemen 
around him, who can speak more authoritatively 
than he or Lean, of the views of the Democratic 


| majority in this House, to this simple point: 


whether they will sustain the nominee of the 


| Charleston convention, if he is placed upon a plat 


form which prohibits legislation by Congress in 
favor of slavery in the Territories, which prohi 


| bits the relaxation or abrogation of the laws of 


Congress prohibitory of the African slave trade, 
and which permits the people of a Territory, act- 
ing through the Territorial Legislature, to exclude 
slavery whenever they see fit? A response to that 
question may possibly facilitate the organization 
of the House. 


Mr. ADRAIN. Mr. Clerk, I wish to proceed 


| with the remarks that I have to make, and after 


I am through, there will be an opportunity for 


| gentlemen on this side of the House to answer 
fully to the very proper and 
Ihave answered thatalready, || 


rtinent question 
which has been addressed to them by the gentle- 


| man from New York. 


Mr. Clerk, while I have expressed these views 
1 hope my friends 
not set me down as an Abo 
litionist or asa Republican. | belong to the Demo 
cratic party and hold to the platform of Democratic 
principles, as I understand it. And I wish south 
ern gentlemen to understand the sentiments of my 
State. It is a small State, but it is a patriotic 
State. Why, sir, there is no State in this Union 
which engaged more heartily in the revolutionary 
struggle than did the State I represent. That 
State was baptized with the best blood of the Rev- 
olution. And let me say here, that one reason 
why I have spoken to-day is because it was cx- 
pected of me. I have been written to by my con 


|| stituents; they want me to state upon this floor, 


eaven’s || at once, to the House and to the country, that the 
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State of New Jersey is true to the Constitution 
and the Union. 
Iam no sectionalist. I make no warupon my | 
southern friends. I would not deprive them of a | 
single right under the Constitution of the United 
States. I would give them the same rights which 
{ hold myself; and I would here say that the only 
way in which the peace of this country can be 
preserved, the Constitution upheld, and the Union 
save d, with all its countless blessings, is to stop 
this warfare of one section upon the other. The 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Hicxman,] who spoke yesterday, spoke with 
power, but he went too far; he did not represent 
the true state of feeling at the North. He said 
we might ery ‘* peace,”’ but there was no peace. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, there is peace; there must be 
peace, What! are we, the Representatives of thir- 
ty-thre« sovereign States, assembled here to fan 
the flames of civil discord and sectional strife, that 
will inevitably tead to the destruction of the fair 
fabric of American liberty? Are we to engage in 
that work? Are we to continue in such work? 
[fit goes on, what will be the next step? The 
hand of brother will be raised against brother, 
and our country will run with rivers of blood. 
Sir, lam for peace. Iam a national man, and 
I speak the sentiments of my people, I have 
just received a Republican paper from Rahway, 
in my county and district, in which I see there 
i4 a call upon the common council of that vil- 
lage to untte with the people of all parties in 
defense of the Constitution and the Union, and 
rrotest against the unlawful invasion of John 
Brown and his men into a southern State. And 
not only there, sir, but in another part of my 
district, in Flemington, in the largest Democratic 
county in my district, to-morrow night there is 
to be held a ies Union meeting, not composed 
of Democrats alone, but of all parties, Democrats, 
Republicans, and Americans—all uniting together 
to Rennecate this invasion of John Brown and his 
misguided men upon the soil of Virginia. I hope, 
Mr. Clerk, that southern men do not suppose 
that John Brown and his little band, poor, mis- | 
guided men, represent the sentiments of the north- 
ern people. I tell you, sir, that there is nota 
man in my district—I go further, I do not think 
that there is a man in my State, not one, I be- 
lieve, Who approves of that unlawful invasion. 
John Brown had no right to go there, and, I say, 
that every northern man who goes into a southern 
State to interfere with the just rights of southern 
men, and stir up a bloody insurrection among the 
slaves, ought to be served in just the same way 
that Brown has been served. [Applause.] Al- 
though applause in the galleries may be improper, 
yet, [ tell you, my countrymen, who fill these 
galleries, that you cannot applaud a better sen- 
tment than that one, that the people of these | 
sovereign States must mind their own business 


and keep their hands off the rights and institutions || 


of other States. [Renewed applause in the galle- 
ries.) ‘That is the only way in which we can have | 





rankest Abolitionist atthe North. If Mr.Sewarp 
should be elected President, and I do not expect 
ever to vote for him—I am no Sewarp man, for I 
expect to vote for a candidate for the Presidency 


who is national in all his feelings and sentiments— || 


I say that if Mr. Sewarp should perchance ever 
be elected to the highest office within the gift of 
the people of the United States, the South will be 


bound, if it hold the Constitution sacred, to sub- | 


mit; and I venture the prediction that not a south- 
ern State, not even Georgia, which Senator Iver- 
son predicted will go out of the Union in the event 
{ have stated, will go out of this Union if Mr. 


Sewarp is elected President of the United States. | 


Why do I say so? Why, sir, because no southern 


State could sustain itself before the country and | 


the world on such a false ground. 

These disunionists must wait until Mr.Sewarp, 
if he should be elected President, has done some- 
thing clearly to violate the Constitution of the 
United States before they can have just cause for 
going out of the Union. They have no right to 


it 
| 
| 
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which will find a ready and cordial response 


now—* the Union, it mustand shall be preserved.” 
lause in the galleries, } 


| [Ap 
h r. CURTIS obtained the floor. 


. Mr. McRAE. Will the gentleman yield the 
oor? 

Mr. CURTIS. Itis not my object to make a 
speech, but to move that the House proceed to a 
ballot for Speaker. That is the first thing in order, 
and the only thing in order. I move that the 
House proceed, viva voce, to a ballot for Speaker. 

Mr. McRAE. I ask the gentleman from Iowa 
to give way. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
tion of order. 


Mr. McRAE. Either the gentleman from Jowa 


I rise to a ques- 


| or myself is entitled to the floor. 


Mr. CURTIS. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Mississi P a few moments. 


Mr. HICKMAN. As I understand the state 


| of matters before the House, no vote can be taken 


go sunply on the ground of apprehension that he |! 


will violate it. They must wait patiently the re- 
sult; and if he should override the sacred provis- 
ions of the Constitution, and deny to the southern 
States their just and equal rights under that in- 
strument, then will be the time for them to take 
counsel together, and see whatis best to be done 
under the circumstances. Why, sir, if Governor 
Sewarp should be elected, he may be the most 


| conservative President that this country has ever 


had. He may be, and J think he will be, true to 
the Constitution. Why would Mr. Sewarp, if 
elevated to the Presidency, endeavor to violate the 
Constitution and break up the Union? He will 


be secure in the highest office in this country, the || 


highest object of his ambition. He will be clothed 
with the great power for which he has been strug- 
gling for years. Whilst this is so, is it reason- 
able, is it natural to suppose, after he has the robes 


of power thrown around him, and presides over | 


this great and glorious country, that he would 
take any step to destroy this Union, the people of 
which have given him the highest office, as con- 
ferred upon him the highest honor in the world? 
But, notwithstanding the excited state of feeling 
which is exhibited upon this floor, and throughout 
the South, the Union will last. It was stated by 


the distin ruished gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. | 


Strewart,| that governments of men were not 


ruled by Almighty power—that the Almighty | 
power kept in their several orbits the glorious | 


planets above us, but never held control over hu- 
man governments. I have always been taught to 


| believe in an overruling Providence, and I believe 
| that Almighty power has preserved us from our 


peace, It is the only way by which the Union of |) 


this country can be preserved. 

Mr. Clerk, I have one word more to say to our 
southern friends; to those who have urged ex- | 
treme views; those who have counselled against | 
this Union, provided Wittiam H. Sewarp or 
Governor Chase should be elected President of 
the United States. While you complain that the | 
North does not uphold the Constitution, that the 
North invades your rights, that the North does 
not uphold the fugitive slave law, we have here 
the doctrine of rebellion against this Government, 
provided a man of certain political sentiments is 
elected President of the United State. 
treason? The majority of the people of this coun- 
try have the right to elect just such a man Presi- 
dent as they please, and no southern man and no 
southern State has the right, or dare justly upon 
that ground to go out of the Union. Sucha _ 
trine 18 treason, and if it is attempted to be carried 
out, I pray God that there will be power enough | 
in this Government, that there will be enough 
good, patriotic, and conservative people to put 
itdown. This disunion sentiment of the South | 
must be suppressed as well as this abolition sen- 
timent at the North. I consider a disunionist, 
a man who goes for breaking up this Govern- 


Is not that |! 


| that great man was now at the helm of this Gov- | 


infancy up to our present national manhood; that 
it will preserve us now, if the conservative and 
patriotic men of the North and South will only 
stand forth in defense of the Constitution and the 
Union. 

I regret, Mr. Clerk, very much, that owing to 


indisposition, I was unable to hear the distin- | 


guished gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Net- 
son,] who spoke the other day, as I understand, 
so glowingly and gloriously of our hallowed 
Union. He is reported to he said, speaking 


of his own State, that the disunion sentiment | 


was not ripe there; that the people of Tennessee 
were loyal to the Constitution and the Union. 
Why, sir, the people of Tennessee false to this 
Union! where sleep the bones of that great and 


glorious old chieftain who during his lifetime | 


did everything in his power to hold fast these 
several States and bind them together! Is it to 


be supposed that one sound of discord, one note || 


of disunion would come up from the State of Ten- 
nessee, where sleep the bones of Andrew Jack- 
son? No, no; the very cry of disunion would 
wake up those bones to life; and would to God 


ernment. There was a time when the cry of dis- 
union was raised in the State of South Carolina. 
That cry was put down. Andrew Jackson was 


| at the head of the Government then, and he put | 
it down, and I wish he were here now, because | 
I am afraid that the present Executive has not | 
the moral courage and stamina necessary in | 


ment simply because a certain individual should || 


be electe 


President of the United States, just || 
as dangerous to the peace of the country as the || 


these trying and critical times. Mr. Clerk, the 


Union will be preserved with all its countless | 
blessings. ‘There was a sentiment proclaimed by | 


Andrew Jackson, which had a response in every 
American heart at the time it was uttered, and 


' 


_ 


now. There isa question before the House which 
prevents it, 

The CLERK. Gentlemen will please come to 
order. « 

Mr. McRAE. That is the very thing I want. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yielded to the gentleman 


_ from Mississippi for a moment, but to no one else. 


| rises to a question of order. 


The CLERK. The gentleman from Missouri 
The gentleman will 
please state his point of order. 


Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman cannot take 


| the floor from me for that purpose. 


| maintain it. 


Mr. McRAE. The gentleman from Iowa has 
yielded the floor to me. The gentleman from 
Missouri can make the point of order, and [ can 
spehk to that. AsI have the floor, 1 mean to 
[Cries of **Go on!’’} 

Mr. CURTIS. I want the Clerk to understand 
that I yield the floor but temporarily to the gen- 


| tleman from Mississippi. 


The CLERK. The Clerk understands that the 
gentleman from Lowa has yielded the floor to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. The Clerk can re- 
cognize no agreement upon the part of gentlemen 
when the floor is yielded. 

Mr. McRAE. Before proceeding, Mr. Clerk, 
to address the House upon the question to which 
1 especially intend to direct its attention, and that 
is to the question of its organization, the only 
proper question before it, 1 may be permitted, I 
trust, without ever having interrupted a gentle- 
man upon this floor, and without ever having 
asked a question of a gentleman having the floor, 
to ask a single question now of the gentleman who 
last addressed the House, [Mr. Aprain.] That 


| gentleman has said that heretofore he has belonged 





to the Democratic party; that he has belonged to 
it upon the principles which that party has advo- 


'| cated; he has belonged to it, in not only its prin- 
| ciples but its organization. 


The question I wish 
to direct to him now is this: whether, if the na- 
tional Democratic convention, at Charleston, re- 
adopt the Cincinnati platform, he will support its 
candidate ? 

Mr. ADRAIN. I answer that, by stating that 
if the Charleston convention lays down the Cin- 
cinnati platform, and places on it a man who has 
construed it as Mr. Buchanan did in his letter of 
acceptance—namely, that the people of a Terri- 
tory, like those of a State, shall decide the ques- 
tion of slavery for themselves, I will support that 


| nominee; but, if they do not put upon it a man 


known as having advanced and held such views, 


| neither I nor my constituents will support the 


nominee, 

Now, sir, I will put this question to you, be- 
cause | wish that we shall all understand each 
other: if Judge Dovetas be nominated at the 
Charleston convention, with the construction that 
he has always put upon the Cincinnati platform, 
will you support him for the Presidency ? 

Mr. Mek E. Mr. Clerk, 1 am a bir man, 
known to be so at home, and by all who have had 
an opportunity to judge of me from any expres- 
sion of opinion that lever make. [Laughter.] 
When the gentleman answers my question fairly, 
I will answer his. paneer} 

Mr. ADRAIN. I answered the gentleman’s 


| question, and I os a direct question to him. He 


has said to this House that he is afair man. Will 
he ‘demonstrate his fairness y answering my 
uestion direct? Will he, or will he not, support 


udge Dovetas? [Laughter.]} 
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Mr. McRAE. When the gentleman shall have 
answered my question fairly, I will answer his 
fairly. [Continued laughter. ] 

Mr. ADRAIN. I believe it is perfectly ap- 
parent that I did answer the question which the 
gentleman propounded to me. I said that if the 
Charleston convention adopt the Cincinnati plat- 
form, and put on it a man who will construe it as 
Judge Dove.as construes it, I will support him; 
and if they do not nominate such a man, I will 
not support him. 

Mr. McRAE. That is not’ an answer to my 
question. Iasked the gentleman whether, if the 

harleston convention should adopt the platform 
adopted at Cincinnati—without Mr. Buchanan’s 
construction, or Mr. Dougras’s construction, or 
any other construction—he would vote for the 
nominee. Now he comes forward, and says that 
if the nominee construe it as he understands Mr. 
Buchanan did, he will support him. I ask him 
and this House, if that is a fair answer to my 
question? My question is, whether he would 
support the candidate without any construction? 





dr. ADRAIN, I wouldnot support him, with- || terrupted by any of my own friends. Renan) 


out such a construction as would show that the 
candidate that stands on the platform holds to the 
doctrine that the people of a Tesieses os well as 
those of a State, may decide the question of sla- 
very for themselves. 

Mr. McRAE. ‘Then the gentleman will not 
support the nominee of the Charleston conven- 
tion on the Cincinnati platform, without some 
construction being nda it, and the one which 
he puts upon it? 


Mr. ADRAIN. I do not say that the Charles- 
ton convention must, in language, put that con- | 


struction upon it; but I do say that the man who 
stands on it must be known to construe it in the 
ray I do, and in the way which Mr. Buchanan 


did in 1856, because I do not want to be cheated. || 


I want to know where the nominee of the Charles- 
ton convention stands—whether with the south- 
ern construction, or the northern construction of 
the Cincinnati platférm. 

Mr. McRAE. Now, Mr. Clerk, as the gen- 
tleman has refused absolutely to answer my ques- 
tion, laughter: | and says that he will not support 
the nominee of the Charleston convention with- 
out a construction being placed on the platform, 
such as conforms to his own idea, I put it to the 
sense of this House whether he can call on me to 
answer his question. [Laughter.] But, sir, I 
take no advantage of that. I am ready to state 
what I will do in answer to his question, if he will 
answer mine fairly. I ask him a fair question; 
and if he does not answer it fairly, he has no 
claim to ask me another. If any member, occu- 
pying any other position, desires to know where 


stand, and how I shall stand in regard to the | 


action of the Charleston convention, let him come 
up and meet me fairly and squarely. 
Mr. HICKMAN. Will the gentleman from 


Mississippi allow me to interrupt him? I wish to | 
say, very distinctly, that I will vote for no man | 
who is put on the naked Cincinnati platform, and | 


I will state the reason very briefly. The North 
insists that the construction of that platform is, 


that the people of a Territory, while in a terri- | 


torial condition, have the right to exclude slavery 


by legislative enactment, if they desire to do so. | 


The South construes the Cincinnati platform to 
mean that the 


admitted into the Union. There is an issue joined 
between the North and South as to the proper 
interpretation and construction of that platform. 


I then say that I, as a Democrat, will not vote || 


for any man—even for Judge Dovetas—who is 
panel en the Cincinnati platform without expla- 
nation. Now I wish to know the gentleman’s 
views on that point. 

Mr. McRAE. I have this answer to make to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in regard to the 
political position which he now occupies. Yes- 
terday, he announced his determination not to co- 








shall only exclude slavery when | 
they come to form a State constitution and to be | 
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My speech has not been altered by me materially 


since the ayers gave it to me; and, I think, he | 


wil not find anything of the kind in it. 

Mr. McRAE. Well, to settle that, I ask the 
gentleman with which side he means to coéperate 
in the selection of Speaker? 


Mr. HICKMAN. I mean to coéperate with 


| any political sentiment which I know is against | 


the Administration party; for I consider that the 


most obnoxious sentiment that can be put for- | 


ward. [Applause and hisses. 

Mr. McRAE. You see, Mr. Clerk, I cannot 
get a fair answer out of any man. [Laughter.] 
You further see, sir, that if the gentleman means 


to codperate with that party which is against the | 
Administration, then the logical inference is that | 


he means to codperate with the Republican party. 
Does not every man see that? Do notgentlemen 
know it? 

Mr. FLORENCE. Will the gentleman from 
Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. MARAE. No, sir; Ido not mean to be in- 


I will tell you what I have seen upon this floor, 

have seen the impression manifested, by gentlemen 
who ask questions, that no one else understands 
the question they are discussing but themselves, 
and they will put something in your mouth to say. 


| [Renewed laughter.] Now, think I understand 


this whole question; and, if gentlemen will let me 
go on, | think I will illustrate it, and bring every 
man to—— 

Mr. FLORENCE. I merely desire, if the gen- 
tleman will listen to me for a moment, 





Mr. McRAE. No, sir; I will not listen a mo- 
I ask the Clerk, as a matter | 
~ . . | 
of protection—as since I have been here during 


ment. [{Laughter.] 


the last session and this, I have never interrupted 


any gentleman—to call any gentleman to order | 
I think || 


who interrupts me without my consent. 
I understand the position of the Republican party, 
of the Democratic party, of the southern Opposi- 
tionists, and of the anti-Lecompton men. I i 


a platform that any of those parties would adopt 
—either of them. [Laughter.] The confusion and 
disorder thatexists in this House arises, in agreat 


rupting him to make him understand something. 
I sit here quictly in my seat, and never get up 


| and run over to hear what a man has got to say, 


but I am wneeneny prevented from hearing what 
is said by others getting up and running in my 
way. 


dence to call people to order even. [Laughter.] 
Now, sir, as ' have said to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, from what he said yesterday, and 
from his refusal to answer my question plainly 


and fairly to-day, the legitimate and logical infer- | 


ence is that he has taken his position with the 
Republican side of the House, and he is, there- 
fore, not entitled to any information with refer- 
ence to any question which divides Democrats. 
{Much laughter.] There is a question in the Dem- 
ocratic party as to the real construction of the 
Democratic platform, and that question grows out 


to the right of the people of a Territory to decide 


whether slavery shall or shall not be excluded by || 


non-action or unfriendly legislation. But is that 


| a question between the Democracy and the Re- 
publicans? Not atall. The question between | 


the Democracy and the Republicans is, whether 
Congress has sovereignty over the Territories 
upon this subject. If the gentleman from Penn- 


| sylvania will come up and say that he belongs to 


the Democratic side of the House and is going te 
vote with us for Speaker, I will say that he is le- 
gitimately entitled to the information, and [ will 
answer his question. If he does not do so, but 


takes his position with the other side, he is not | 
| entitled to it. 





‘| don. I think I did not say anything of the kind. | 





; t 





link | 


| I understand all their positions, and I could make || 


| on his part if he does so. 
| measure, from men thinking that the speaker || 
| does not understand what he is about, and inter- 


When I have not the floor 1 am modest | 
| enough to keep my seat, and have not the impu- 
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are the two points I intend to make. I then intend 
to review, to some extent, the speeches which 
have been made and the positions assumed -by 
gentlemen who have preceded me, and to close 
with my opinions in reference to the value of the 
Union, and my position in the event of a Black 
Republican President being elected. 

Mr. HICKMAN, If the gentleman wishes an 
answer now, lt will give him one. 

Mr. McRAE. No; I do not wish any answer 
from a-gentleman who will not answer a fair 
question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAYNARD. | would ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi to give way for a motion to 
adjourn ? : 

Mr. McRAE, Mr. Clerk, there is no gentle- 
man in this House for whom I have a higher re- 
spect than I have for the gentleman who asks me 
if 1 will give way for a motion to adjourn; but I 








| do not see, as the House scems interested in 
| what I am saying, what he wants to adjourn for. 


[Laughter. 

Mr. MAYNARD. It was not in that spirit 
that I made the suggestion; and I withdraw my 
application if it is not agreeable to the gentleman. 

Mr. McRAE. If the gentleman is not inter 
ested in what I am saying, and the House is 
impatient under it, I would be willing that the 


we of adjournment should be submitted to 


1c House. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I am very much interested, 
but I thought the gentleman would have a better 
opportunity of being heard in the morning than 


| at this late period of the day. I, however, with- 


draw my application to him, 

Mr. Melt. E. 1 will say to my friend from 
Tennessee that I am entirely satisfied myself 
with this opportunity. [Laughter.] If the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee should not be interested 
in my speech—because I know, sir, I have no 
capacity of eloquence to entertain or interest him 


|—as I know that he is a student and a man 


who likes to learn the opinions of everybody—I 
have no doubt, if-he prefers to leave now, that 
he will very courteously read my speech in the 
future. [ am satisfied, if he is impatient, that he 
shall go, and I will not consider it disrespectful 
[ Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. Clerk, as I have said that my object 


| would be to ask the attention of the House simply 
| to the question of its organization, I shall proceed 


to that. The representation here, recurring in 
connection with it to the elections in the several 
States which have placed members upon this floor, 
shows that thé people of the country are divided 
into two great political parties—the Republican 
party on the one side and the Democratic party 


| on the other—contending for the political control 
| of the Federal Government. 


Their Representa- 
tives here are contending for the control of the 


| legislative branch of the Government in the elec- 


tion of a Speaker; and these are the two parties, 
one or the ether of which is capable of oiling an 
eleetion and of obtaming the control. The repre- 
sentation in this House further shows that there are 


certain other members of it who belong to other 


organizations; but although there are such tep- 
resentatives here, a recurrence to the elections in 


| the States from which they come shows that 
of what the gentleman has stated to the House, as || 


neither one of those organizations has any polit- 
| ical power in the country. I have an analysis of 
the vote which was taken on the first day of the 


| 
| 
|| session for Speaker of this House, and it shows 


that, including the two gentlemen voted for for 
Speaker, [Messrs. Suerman and Grow 2 and one 
gentleman—a Mr. Carrer, I think—who voted 


| for Mr. Corwin, the Republicans had one hun- 


That fact was 
It was shown, on the other 


dred and twelve members here. 
shown by that vote. 


| hand, that the Democratic party, counting those 
| who were absent, had iihety 4b 

| this House. It was shown further, sir, that those 
| who are called Americans, or old line Whigs, or 


ree members of 


Oppositionists to the Administration, if you please, 


|| had twenty-three votes, and, one of their number 


operate further with the Democratic party. 

; Mr. HICKMAN. | beg the gentleman’sar- 
on. 
_Mr. McRAE. He stands on the Opposition 

side; and in his choice between the two great. 


But I am not afraid to answer the question. I || 
have my opinions upon that subject; and, as I | 
have said, I will answer the question fairly when- | 
ever any person who is legitimately entitled to 
ask it, does so. But I mean to put every one in 


being absent, their strength in a full House is 

| shown to be twenty-four. It was shown also that 
| the other organization—the smallest of all—the 
| anti-Lecompton Democrats as they are called, 
| had eight votes upon this floor. 


parties now represented in this House, he means, 
if I understand him right, to coéperate with the 
Republican 


his proper position in the House; because I in- 


| tend, before I get through, to fix the responsibility 


on those who prevent the organization, and who 


| Now, sir, the analysis of the first vote for 
| Speaker shows these facts, and the votes which 
| have been taken since do not alter that result, ex- 


eC LI ETT 


ty. 
x HICKMAN . I beg the gentleman’s par- i arc now responsible for this discussion. Those |i cept that in the case of the Republicans they have 
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concentrated upon a single man, Mr. SHerMAN, 
of Ohio: and in the case of the South Americans, 
or southern Oppositioni: ts, they have concentra- 
ted upon Mr. Gimer, of North Carolina. The 


responsibility rests upon som body for the non- 


organization of this House. Does it rest upon 
the Republicans? Not at all, so far as that party 
is concerned as a mer politic il organization, be- 
cai they have not the majority. Th y have 


shown thatif they had, the y would orgranize upon 
a man in whom the y have confidence. Does it 
rest upon the Democrats ? No, sir; because the Vy 
have hown that if the y had a majority they 
would organize the House upon the ir ( andid te. 
All their votes, with a single execption, have been 


cast for the Democratic nominee for Speak: if 
hey had the powe r, the Democrats b ing dis} sed 
to do th ir duty, would organiz: this Hou eC. Is 
it in the power of either of these other parties, 
thr outhern Opposition ts, or the ant Lecomp- 


’ 
ton Democrats, to organize the House under any 
circumstances? I say, no; not reasonably, with- 
out the aid of these minoritic ie Iti not re ason- 
able to suppose that the Republicans will take up 
any one of those minority partics, nor 1s It rea 
sonable t ) SUPpose thatthe Democrats will. Then 
where dor the re sponsibility rest for the non- 


organization of this Hou 30? : Why, Sir, it rests | 


upon tin 


: two parties which are in the minority 


here, in not taking sides with one or the other of 


the great parties of the House. ‘Thatis where it 
reats. 

According to theanalysis which I have given, and 
which ts truc, the Republican party showed upon 
the first day of the session that they were within 


even votes of a majority of the whole number of | 
One hundred and nineteen isa major- 


members. 
ity of the whole House; and they were within 
seven votes of that majority. The Democratic 
party showed that it was within twenty-six votes 
of an organization, Well, sir, it was not expected 


that the Democracy would go to the Republicans, 


or that the Republicans would go to the Demo- || 


crats, and it was left, therefore, to those who 


composed the minority parties to say for which | 


‘they should go. Ifseven 


of the plurality parti 


of the southern Americans choose to take their | 


side with the Republicans they can affect an or- 
ganization, or if any seven of the anti-Lecompton 
men chaose to take their position with the Re- 
publicans they can affect an organization. If the 
southern Oppositionists, twenty-three in number, 
one being from the North, the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Brices,] and who is the only 
one from the North, [ think, they can count with 
them—if they vote with the Democracy, showing 


as they have by voting for a slaveholder that they | 
are willing to do so again, and if four of the ant- 


Lecompton men go with us, then, sir, we can 
organize this House. ‘Thisis the true position of 
things, and yet, sir, we sit here day after day 
quarreling over the organization of the House. 
With which, the Republicans or the Democrats, 


will the southern Oppositionists or the anti-Le- |! 


compton men go? Upon these minoritiesremains 
the responsibility of our non-organization. 


Let me app al first to the South Americans, or 
the southern Oppositionists, No, sir; I will make 


a statement; for I appeal to nobody. The De- | 


mocracy stands upon its principles, upon the in- 
tegrity of the party. Wemake noappeal toany- 
body; but, sir, we present facts. ‘Twenty-three 
of those gentlemen of the southern Oppositionists 
have already voted foraslaveholder. They know 


that the great issuc between the two great parties | 
is the slavery question; that it is anti-slavery on | 
the part of the Republicans, and the pitection of 


the constitutional rights of the South in connection 
with slavery on the part of the Democrats. With 
which side will those twenty-three gentlemen go? 
Do they ask us to go to them? Do they ask a 
party containing four times their number to go to 
them? ifthey do, upon what ground do they place 
their request? Do they ask it upon the ground 
that they represent a great portion of southern 
sentiment? Do they ask it upon the ground that 
a great many Opposition men in the South are 
represented by Democrats? Why, sir, let me 
refer them to the fact that while they-have a few 
Representatives upon this floor, yet they have not 
the control of a single State from which those 
Representatives are sent. As a national party 
al a national organization, they are entirely with- 
out pewer in this Government. Why should 


' 





| 
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they not come forward and ally themselves with | 


the only national party which has power? 

Do they say that, in their States, they were can- 
didates in opposition to the Democracy—in oppo- 
sition to this Administration; and that, for that 
eason, they cannot coéperate with Democrats? 


*-« 
Ot 


r 
I 
! 
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‘an they cooperate with the Republican party? 


The question with them is, I think, whether they | 
are nearer to the Democrats than to the Repubh- 


cans. Let them take their side. We want the 
choice made. If there are any who refuse to go 
with the Democracy, let the responsibility be upon 
their heads, whatever their number may be. 

Do they object that their vote, united to ours, 
will not elect? That may be true. Suppose it 
will not; what is the advantage to be gained from 
holding aloof ? What is due to our southern con- 
stituency? The advantage gained by the union 
is, that it presents a united sentiment of all po- 
litical partiesand all political opinions of the South 
against the Republican party. 


That is a strong point. The great point which || 


the Republicans now bring against us is that the 
South themselvesare nota unit, and will not stand 
as a unit, against this Republican organization, 
which is ultimately to overwhelm and bear down 
the South. Then, let those southern men of the 
Opposition take the responsibility of keeping up 


the division; let them go with it to their constit- 


|, uents, and tell them why they did not agree with 


either the Democrats or Republicans, and why | 


they were not willing to come up and show the 
united sentiment of the South against this anti- 
slavery party. Tsay, with all due respect to those 
gentlemen, that they ought to come up and coép- 
11 erate with us. 
| Well, sir, how stands that other party—the 
|; anti-Lecompton Democrats? Why, sir, if the 
| southern Opposition members co6perate with the 
Democrats, then the whole responsibility of a 
want of organization of this House rests upon 
those eight anti-Lecompton men. Now, let them 
come up and take sides. Let them say whether 
they prefer an organization by the Democrats, 
with whom they have heretofore coéperated, and 
from whom they have separated upon certain 
questions growing out of the action of the Gov- 
ernment through this national Administration; 
| let them say whether they prefer to desert the 
national Democracy and go over to the other side, 
or whether they will still codperate with them in 
the election of a Speaker. 


me to make a suggestion just in this connection? 


Mr. McRAE. Certainly. 


which I have listened with interest and pleasure; 
but I beg leave to make a suggestion, and then 
tomake aninquiry of him. ‘The gentleman states 
| that the Democratic candidate for Speaker is now 
receiving eighty-cight votes, and then says that 


|| on this side of the House we are casting for the 
| gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. GirmerR] 


twenty-three votes. We all admit that these two 
votes united will not elect a Speaker; the tendency 
of the gentleman’s argument is to prove that if 
| they could get ninety-three votes for the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Bocock,] the nomince 
of the Democratic party, they might, with our 
assistance, elect him Speaker. That is true; but 
the figures, up to this time, have demonstrated 


votes for Mr. Bocock, so that, by uniting our 
vote with theirs, their candidate could be clected. 
| We have been waiting here cight or ten days to 
ascertain the strength of the respective candi- 
dates, and the result has been that there has been 
no increase in the vote for Mr. Bococx, and none 
for Mr. Gitomer, the candidate for whom we have 
voted. 

Now, in this connection, I wish to ask this 
question: Mr. Gitmer has received twenty-three 
votes; if we can poll twenty-seven, thirty, or more 
votes for Mr. Girmer, will the Democratic party 
come over and help us elect him? Mr. Grmer 
isa slaveholder, the owner of nearly one hundred 
| slaves, and I wish to say here, if there is any ob- 
| jection upon the partofthe Republican party to vot- 
| ing for him for Speaker because he is aslaveholder, 
| 1 would like to know it. Iam not aware of any 
| such objection. Tf think that when Mr. Bocock 


set me reply, by asking them whether they were | 
also in opposition to the Republican party? | 


Mr. ETHERIDGE. Will the centleman allow || 


Mr. ETHERIDGE. 1 do not desire to inter- || 


rupt the current of the gentleman’s argument, to || 


that they have not been able to cast ninety-three | 
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has received enough votes from the Democratic 
|| side of the House to show that he can be elected 
Speaker with the assistance of those who have 
| voted for Mr. Giimer, it will then be ample time 
| to aor to the southern Opposition, to ascertain 
|| whether they will vote for the Democratic candi- 
date. I do not believe Mr. Bococx can get ninety- 
three votes. A week’s balloting has shown that 
fact. I know that the southern Opposition can 
command for Mr. Giimer, or some other gentle- 
man of their number, more than thirty votes. 
Now, I ask gentlemen upon the othertilie if they 
| will come over to the southern Opposition, and help 

us elect Mr.Gitmer? We have been waiting to see 

Mr. Bocock’s strength. We can show at any 

time, in my opinion, thirty votes, or more, for 
| the gentleman for whom we have voted, [Mr. Giz. 
| MER,] and I desire to know whether gentlemen 
upon the other side will come over and help us 
elect him? I ask the question only in that con- 
tingency. 

Mr. McRAE. I have heard with satisfaction 
and pleasure the remarks of the gentleman from 
Tennessee. The first question I wish to ask him 
is this, in the spirit of all fairness, whether, when 
| [have shown from the argument which I have 
| made, that although the southern Opposition have 
| some representation upon this floor, they have no 
| power nationally, not having the control of a sin- 

gle State or political organization, whether it is 
fair to ask ninety men to go over to twenty-three 
or not? That is the first question. 

The next is this: I want to know whether he 
has yet satisfied me and the Democratic members 
upon this side, by any vote which has been taken, 
that any man of his party can get thirty or thirty- 

| five votes? Have the votes shown that? Has the 
gentleman shown it? He says he does not believe 
that Mr. Bocockcan get ninety-three votes. Ihave 
told him that if the whole number of members rep- 
resenting the Democracy upon this floor were here, 
we should have ninety-three votes. But our can- 
didate has received only eighty-eight votes, but 
| it does not alter the number. Two of our number 
| are not here, Mr. Stattworrtn, of whom we have 
|| heard nothing, and Mr. Brown, who does not 
|| vote because, | am told, he is notofage. If they 
were here, and all our men voted, we should have 
|| ninety-three, which, with twenty-three southern 
|| Opposition, would bring us up to one hundred and 
sixteen—cnough to elect on the last ballot taken. 
Now, I ask gentlemen of the southern Opposition 
whether, though having a representation upon 
this floor,*but not the control of a single State, 





| they can accomplish anything as a national or- 
ganization—if they ought not to join us in the 
|| election of a Speaker? 
| ‘The other question is, how does the gentleman 
know that Mr. Bocock cannot get ninety-three 
|| votes? I say if all the Democratic members were 
|| here he would get es votes, because that 
|| is our number of members. Then why does not 
|| that gentleman and his friends come over and 
strengthen us with their twenty-three votes, and 
| throw oper the anti-Lecompton Democrats the re- 


| x - nh . 
eos ity of deciding who shall be Speaker of this 
|| House? Again, I ask the gentleman how he can 


| show me that his candidate can get more than 
| twenty-three votes? 
| Mr. ETHERIDGE. Thegentleman puts many 
| questioas, and I desire to answer them all very 
frankly, and yet so briefly as not to interrupt the 
|| course of his argument. The gentleman asks me 
how I know that the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Gitmer] can receive more than the num- 
ber of votes he has heretofore received. I gave 
it as my opinion only, and I am very sincere in 
that belief. We will, I doubt not, establish the 
fact, whenever the gentleman will promise me that 
those with whom he is acting will help us in that 
contingency. 
| In regard to the number of votes being cast now 
| for Mr. Bococx, [ submit to the gentleman if itis 
fair to ask the southern Opposition to unite on 
'| Mr. Bococx, when they are unable, up to this 
' goog hour, by the aid of the party spur and the 
|| party screw, to bring into his support those anti- 
|| Lecompton members who do not renounce affil- 
| iation with their party? Every man must know 
|| that they cannot cast ninety-three votes for him, 
| for the reason that some members of the Demo- 
|| cratic party refuse to vote for Mr. Bococx, and 
| ignore his Democracy. Istate it on my responsi- 
|| bility as an individual, that the gentleman from 
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North Carolina, [Mr. Gitmer,] or at least some 
one of those with whom he acts, could receive a 
any time more than thirty votes. Now, I submit 
to the gentleman whether, when we have cast this 
number of votes for the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Gimer,] Mr. Bocock’s friends 
will come over, and elect Mr. Gitmer? I again 
ask the gentleman from Mississippi whether, in 
his opinion, the gentleman from Virginia can 
receive ninety-three votes? Will those gentlemen 


claiming here to be anti-Lecompton Democrats || 


rally around Mr. Bococx in sufficient numbers to 
give him ninety-three votes? If he can show that, 
then his figures and arguments will have a more 
solid and enduring basis to rest upon. 

Mr. McRAE. Itisa most extraordinary thing 
that I cannot get anybody to come up right fairly 
to the question. [Laughter.] It docs not matter 
on which side they are. [ have not the pleasure 
of knowing personally that gentleman. Ps not 
aware that I ever looked into his face before. 
I inquired of my colleague [Mr. Lamar] who he 

ras, and 1 am informed that he is an honorable 
member from Tennessee by the name of Erner- 
wee. [Laughter.] Well, sir, if the gentleman 
had made his statement in fairness, he would 
have remarked that when I[ spoke of our having 
ninety-three votes, 1 excepted two—one gentle- 
man not having been heard from, and the other 
being too young to vote. Of course, then, we can 
only get ninety-one votes. But that does not 
alter the fact in regard to the majority, because, 


But | 


if we had ninety-three votes, we would only re- | 
quire twenty-six from the other side; but with | 


ninety-one votes, we have to get twenty-seven. 
The fact operates against us. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Will thegentleman allow 
me 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Brasson, I believe. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. No, sir; a better lookin 
man than Bragson. 

Mr. McRAE. I refer that question to the gal- 
leries. [Laughter. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. It has been charged here, 


by a portion of the members on my left, that the 
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responsibility for not organizing rests on the Op- | 
Now, I wish | 
to state distinctly that I am opposed to, and shall | 


position members from the South. 


oppose from now till Christmas next year, the 
dase of a Republican candidate for Speaker. 
At the same time, I will not and cannot support 
a man who indorses the opinions of Judge Dove- 
LAs; Which opiniens are, [ think, subversive gf 
southern interests and southern rights. Now, I 
propose to ask this question of the Democratic 
candidate for Speaker, and if he will answer it to 
my Satisfaction, I, for one, as a southern-rights 
man, pledge him my support. That is fair and 
square. I ask him whether he indorses the con- 
struction of Senators Dovetas, Stuart,and Puen, 
to wit, that the organic act confers on the people 
of a Territory, while in a territorial condition, the 
power to exclude slavery by unfriendly legisla- 
tion; and whether he would support for President 


| 


Mr. Dovetas, or any other man .olding this opin- 


ion, if nominated by the Charleston convention? || holding these views, if nominated by the Demo- 


If Mr. Bocock answers those questions in the 
negative, I pledge him my support as a southern 
man. If he does not, I, for one, will never vote 
for him. 


Mr. McRAE. 


Iam a man of order myself, 


and never get out of ordem My friend ‘from | 
Georgia [Mr. Harpeman] directs ees to | 


Mr. Bococx. I presume he has directed none to 


me. 
Mr. HARDEMAN. No,sir. 
Mr. McRAE. Then Mr. Bocock has not the 


floor; and I do not presume he will undertake to | 


get it. (Laughter. 
‘ Mr. HARDEMAN. I will take your answer 
or it. 


Mr. McRAE. That is what I suspected at first. 
The gentleman wants not my individual answer, 
but he wants me to answer for Mr. Bocock. 
Well sir, I must state to the gentleman, in answer 


to his first question, that he and I must cgme to | 


a distinct understanding, as to what the opinion 
of Judge Doveias is—as to whether the right of 
the people of the Territory to decide on the sla- 


very question by non-action or unfriendly legisia- || 


tion is a right conferred by the Kansas-Nebraska 
dill, or whether itis an inalienable right belonging 


to the people of a Territory when they are organ- | 
ized as a political community, under a territorial | 


| government. We must settle that question first. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I can settle that question. 
Judge Dovetas in the political love feast which 
occurred at the other end of the Capitol, took the 
position that the people of a Territory while in 
a territorial condition could through their Legisla- 
ture establish such a system of taxation on slaves 
as to render them valueless. That position I re- 
pudiate, and I want to know whether the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Speaker indorses it or not. 

Mr. McRAE. The gentleman has not defined 
Judge Dovetas’s position at all, as to whether 
Judge Dovenas considers that a right transferred 
to the people ofa Territory under the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, or whether he considers it an in- 
herent right of the people of a Territory when 
organized. The gentleman has not touched the 
point. I asked him to settle that question, and 





swer. 
up; it is because gentlemen never know precisely 
the position public men occupy. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I answer, that Judge 
Dove.as says in his Harper article, that it is the 
| inherent right of the people. 

Mr. McREA. 


asked in the gentleman’s interrogatory. | 


ask 


just what | want to bring him to. 


| Sippi permit me—— 

Mr. McRAE. Oh no; I do not want to be in- 
terrupted by any other gentleman. 
is enough for me. 





{Laughter.] That compli- 


very thing | want to avoid. [ wanta clear and 
distinct understanding between the gentleman and 
myself. 

Mr. HILL. 


I want to simplify it. 
Mr. McRAE. 


My friend from Georgia, who 


Well that is not the question | 


Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman from Missis- | 


One ata time | 
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let me know distinctly what he wishes me to an- | 
| know how these misunderstandings grow | 


the gentleman to read his interrogatory. That is | 


cates the thing, Mr. Clerk, and gives rise to the | 


appears to be a better looking man than either 


| his colleague or Mr. Brasson, will excuse me. 
| (Laughter. | 
| The CLERK. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi refuses to yield to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, (Mr. Hiv. | 
Mr. McRAE. 
gentleman from Georgia. 
Mr. HARDEMAN. I did not propound the 


question from any other than the purest motives, 


shall vote for Mr. Bocock. 

Mr. McRAE. Read the interrogatory again, 
if you please. 

Mr HARDEMAN, I would like to have Mr. 
Bocock himself on the stand. 

Mr. McRAE. One ata time is sufficient. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. Does he indorse the con- 
struction placed by Senators Dove.as, Stuart, 
| and Puen, upon the Kansas-Nebraska bill, to wit, 
that it confers upon the people of the Territory, 
while in a territorial condition, power to exclude 
slavery by unfriendly legislation? Will he sup- 
port for President Mr. Douétas, or any other man 


cratic party in their convention at Charleston? I 
would like a direct answer to these questions. 
Mr. McRAE. Now, you see his interrogatory 
does not correspond with the position which he 
says Judge Doveras occupies. (Laughter.| 1 
will give the gentleman until to-morrow morning 
to rewrite his interrogatory. You see that his 
| first interrogatory is put directly in contradiction 
| to the position which he himself states that Judge 
Doveé.as occupies, and, of course, there can be 
no answer to that; and the second one falls with 
it. {Laughter. | 
Mr. HARDEMAN. I will state 
Mr. McRAE. Let me ask the gentleman one 
| question, for, I think, I know the reason why he 
put his interrogatory in that form. I ask the gen- 
tleman from Georgia if he does not believe, ac- 





No, sir; I yield to the other | 


because, if the gentleman answers it correctly, | | 


cording to his construction of the Kansas-Ne- | 


braska bill, that it does confer that right upon the 
people of the Territory? 


Mr. HARDEMAN. I will answer, Mr. Clerk, 


| that it is one of the cardinal principles of the par- | 


| ty to which I belong that the office should seek the 
man, not the man the office. 
that the Speakership is in search of me. When I 


questions. 


{Laughter.]} 


Mr. McRAE. That, sir, only corresponds with | 
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the fact, which was illustrated in the beginning of 
my remarks, that I cannot get a fair answer from 
anybody. [Roars of laughter.} The gentleman 
has said that it is the office that should seek the 
man, and not the man the office, and that he will 
take time to answer the question. I will say to 
him in that ease, that I do not think the time will 
ever come when he will answer it, for the office 
will never seek him. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Mississippi a question if 
he will allow me. , 

Mr. McRAE. Most assuredly. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. 1 will ask the 
ventleman whether, if Mr. Dovenas is nominated 
by the Charleston convention, and in his letter 
of acceptance gives that construction to the Cin- 
cinnati platform which he has given in his Har 
per article, he will vote for him? I desire to have 
an answer—yes or no. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Clerk, I have said that I 
am a fair man, [laughter,) and | want no misun- 
derstanding; and as the Harper article is a very 
long article, sir, [renewed laughter,| and as ft 
read it very casually some time ago, when it first 
came out, [ will ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to state distinctly what the position is 
which Judge Dovaias takes in the Harper arti- 
cle? [Roars of laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Mr. Clerk, L con- 
fess that the length of that article in Harper de- 
terred me from reading the whole of it; but a 


| Democratic paper in the State that I in part rep- 


resent, says that Mr. Dovenas’s opinion upon 
this question is this: that it is the inalienable right 
of the people of a Territory to exclude slavery 
from that Territory by unfriendly legislation. 
Now, I desire to know if the gentleman will sup- 
vort Judge Dovexas upon that construction of the 
Cansas-Nebraska bill, or of this ¢lorious Cincin- 
nati platform, if you please ? 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Clerk, the gentleman says 
that the articie in Harper is so long that he must 
confess that he has not read it, but that a Demo- 
cratic newspaper somewhere, which he has seen, 
attributes to Judge Dove.as a certain position. 
Sir, I cannot enter into a controversy with the 
newspapers of the country. [Great laughter.}] If 
the gentleman himself confesses the fact that he 
has not read the Harper article, and cannot say 
of his own knowledge and on his own responsi- 
bility what the position of Judge Dove.as is, why, 
of course, he will see that he has no nght to ask 
me a question. tenewed laughter. | 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Now, sir, to avoid 
anything more of this kind, l ask the gentleman 
if he will vote for Judge Dovetas if he is nom 
inated by the Democratic convention at Charles- 
ton, at all? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
cinnati platform just as it is? 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. 


Upon the Cin- 


I do not care on 


| what platform. 


Mr. McRAE. [answer that question by say 
ing that | intend to wait until the Charleston con- 


| vention acts, and then I will determine who I will 


vote for. [Much laughter.] 1 understand that 
the gentleman from Kentucky is not a member of 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Iam not, sir. 

Mr. McRAE. And I culetandl him to be 
one who will not support the nominee of that 
party at Charleston. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I will not. 

Mr. McRAE. Well, sir, as it is a question 
between Democrats whether Mr. Dové.as is right 
or wrong, and not a question between Democrats 
and Republicans or gentlemen who have said they 
do not belong to the party, I ask the gentleman 
to say, truthfully, whether he thinks he is enti- 
tled to an answer? [Laughter.} No, sir; he is 
not. Ihave said that when any Democrat pro- 
pounds an interrogatory to me in reference to this 
question between the Democratic party, | will 
answer him; but lam not going to answer Re- 
publicans or outsiders who say, in advance, they 
will not support the nominee of the Democratic 
party, because they have no right to know what 


|| we are going to do, or whether we will agree or 


I have not heard | 


find that it is, I will take time to answer such | 


disagree. {Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I have no right 
to ask the gentleman the question, | admit; but 
the country has a right to a response to that 


| inquiry. 
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Mr. MceRAE. Well, when the gentleman shows 
me that he represents the country, | will answer. 
{Roars 6f laughter. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, what I propos d to do was to 
fix the responsibility upon somebody for the non- 
organization of this House. I! have given the 
reasons why I think that responsibility rests upon 
i fithis House, who, while they have 
ome representation here, have none in the States, 
whoe-have not the control of a single State in the 


the minoriti 


as a poliucal or party organiza- 
sin the Government. I have 

iid that [ made no appeal to these southern gen- 
tlemen—that I only stated facts. I wanted to know 
whether gentlemen from southern States, the rep- 
resentatives ofsouthern constituencies, could stand 
here and see the anti-slavery sentiment of the Re- 
publican party endeavoring to get control of the 
blouse, and notcome forward on this single oceca- 

mand ally themselves with the Democracy, and 
enable the South io present a united front against 
this Republican organization. Well, sir, Lregret 
to say that J have not found any of the gentlemen 
who have got up from that side express a desire 
to place the South ina position W rich, i think, 
will give her great strength, and show a united 
voice upon the partof her people against this anti- 
slavery senument., 

Now, sir, 


ocrats ari 


Union, and who, 


j 
tion, are 


power 


o far as the anti-Le compton Dem- 
concerned, if the southern Opposi- 
tionists will cooperate with the Democracy, the 
responsibility would be upon them for the non- 
organization of this Liouse. ‘Two of them have 
already decided, judging from what we have 
heard from them, to unite with the Republicans. 
Two of them have shown a leaning that way. 
Of one of these [Mr. Crank, of New York,] 
there 1s some hope; but for the last who spoke 
{Mr. Apna] | think there is no hope. If the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. CLiarx,] who 
seems to be a fair man and a Democrat, will come, 
instead of going to the other side, and coéperate 
with us, and we have those twenty-three South 
Americans, there would then only be left three 
votes for us to secure in addition. — 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I have been en- | 
deavoring to ascertain, during the discussion with 
which we have been entertained this morning, 
where the members of the Democratic organiza- 
tion stand in respect of questions which I regard 
as having material bearing upon the subject of the 
organization of the Elouse; and by the courtesy 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, | will address 
him one or two questions. desire to know 
whether, incase the Charleston convention nom- 
unates Mr. Dove.as upon a platform which de- 
clares that it is inexpedient that Congress should, 
by legislative enactment, protect slave property 
in the ‘Territories, he will sustain his nomination. 
kurther interrogatorics | will withhold until that 
one is answered, 

Mr. McRAE. I will take the gentleman’s in- 
terrogatories one at atime. Occupying the po- 
sition which I have fairly stated, and which the 
whole House concedes to be right, I tell the gen- 
tleman that, if he will come up, say that he is 
a Democrat, and will codperate with the Demo- 
cratic party, he will then have the right to inter- 
rogate me. [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Mr. Clerk, lam 
willing to answer specifically and pomtedly any 
question the answer to which, at this time, may 
facilitate the organization of the House, provided 
the inquiry does not relate to a point at which 
my mind has not yet arrived. I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi, with ail 
frankness, that I will never vote for any person 
tor the office of Speaker of this House, who is not 
upon the platform which I will very briefly de- 
scribe. In the first place he must be a man who 
is hostile to any legislation by Congress for the | 
protection of slave property in the Territories. 
He must be inimical, thoroughly inimical, to the 
relaxation or abrogation of the laws prohibit- 
ing the African slave trade. He must be a man, 
sir, who would not deem the election by the North, 
by a sectional party at the North, of a sectional | 
President, as sufficient ground for an attempt to 
dissolve the Union of these States. He must be | 
a man who, if placed in that chair, and the elec- | 
tion of President should devolve upon this House, 
and Wituiasm H. Sewarp should be elected Pres- 
ident, under the forms of the Constitution, would | 


and elsewhere to enforce, if necessary, the acqui- 
escence of his poe nle. 
I am not authorized to say, sir, that the candi- 


date of the Democratic organization of this House | 
does not stand upon that platform. I have notas | 


yet asked him any questions; but I have said 
enough to show that it may facilitate the organ- 
ization of this House if gentlemen upon the other 
side would distinctly inform gentlemen standing in 
my position, ofthe ground which they oeceupy upon 
the several questions to which I have referred. 
lam a friend of Judge Doveras; I do not par- 
ticipate with him in all the views which he has 
expressed upon the territorial questions. I am 
not a believer in the doctrine of the inherent right 


7 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of the people of a Territory to do anything more | 


than it is permitted them by Congress to do. I 


have never doubted—I do not now doubt—(and I | 


speak without reference to the subject of the Dred 
Scott decision, which I will not now attempt to 
examine )—I do not now doubt the perfect control 
and power of Congress over the Territories and 
over the subject of slavery in the Territories. | 
believe that Congress has the power to make a 
Territory a slave Territory by permitting the in- 
troduction of slaves. It may prohibit slavery in 
the Territories. Nevertheless, I think it inexpe- 
dient to exercise that power; and, sir, J will never 
vote, in view of the conflict of opinion upon the 
subject of slavery in the United States, to place 
a man in that chair who is in favor of legislative 
action by Congress, inconsistent with the moral 
sentiments and the political opinions of the people 
of the North. 

Mr. Clerk, when first elected to Congress, I 
supposed that 1 steed upon the Cincinnati plat- 
form. I stand upon that platform to-day, as I 
understand it. I stand there to-day, as I under- 
stand the fair and literal meaning of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. I have no doubt, sir, that it was 
the intention of that bill to permit the people of 
a Territory to exclude slavery if they saw fit. I 


| am not embarrassed, Mr, Clerk, as are other gen- 


tlemen by the question touching the power. of 
Congress, because, believing as I do in the sov- 
ereignty of Congress over the Territories, I find 
no difficulty in their delegating such power as 


| they see fit, and withholding such as they see fit 


not to delegate. 

I hope that I have now been sufficiently explicit 
to enable me to call wpon the gentleman from 
Mississippi for an answer to the several sugges- 


| tions I have made in respect to the action of him- 


self and colleagues from the South in reference to 
the nominee of the Charleston convention. 

Mr. McRAE. The three positions which the 
gentleman has stated as those upon which he 
could not vote for the candidate for Speaker, are 
not in the Cincinnati platform, Whether they 
will be incorporated into the Charleston platform 
or not, is a question for the convention to decide, 
The one in reference to the reopening of the Afri- 
ean slave trade certainly will not be imcorporated 


| into the Democratic platform. No Democrat that 


{ know of in the South proposes or has proposed 
to make that a party question. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I am glad to 
hear it. : 

Mr. McRAE. Some gentlemen entertain opin- 
ions on this subject in the South, and I for one 
am net afraid to tell my individual opinion upon 
it. So far as my individual opinion is concerned, 
I am in favor of reopening the African slave trade. 
But, sir, | want it to be understood, that when I 
state that as my individual opinion, it is not the 
opinion or position of the Seasameas party of 
Mississippi, or of any other southern State, that 


| I know of; that [have no right to make any issue 


for the Democratic party upon this question; and 
when I state that as my opinion, I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that I am able, when the time 
shall come and it is proper to discuss it, to defend 
and maintain it; and I do not want my position 
prejudged by any man in the South, or elsewhere, 
simply upon the ground that I announce myself 
in favor of the proposition. If gentlemen will 
make a tabula rasa in the political field on this 


_ question, in the State of Mississippi, or in any 


State of the Union, leaving every man to be gov- 
erned by his own conscience or his own convic- 


| tions, in reference to the South naees the right 


to be put upon an equality with the North in her 
labor system and labor supply, Iam ready for 


declare that election, and use his influence here || the discussion, and do not fear the result. 
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} 


| 


| him a question. 
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Now, as I have said, neither of the positions 
the gentleman has taken are in the Democratic 
platform; and as I have said that he is not en- 
titled to ask such a question unless he shows him- 
self a member of the Democratic party, I will ask 

I ask him whethes he will sup- 
port the nominee of the Charleston convention 
upon the platform adopted at Cincinmati? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I did not suppose 
that question would have been propounded to me; 
but, sir, l am prepared to answer. I think but 
little of platforms. They do not amount to much. 

Mr. McRAE I do not want to hear an argu- 
ment. Do I understand the gentleman to answer 


| that he would not? 








Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
stated. 

Mr. McRAE. Then that is the question to 
which I desire an answer. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I will answer it 
in this form: If the Charleston convention shall 
readopt the Cincinnati platform, and place a man 
upon it whose past political conduct, whose per- 
sonal character, and who, in view of the influ- 
ences under which he has been educated, and b 
which he is encircled, gives assurance that he will 
abide by it faithfully and honorably, for one, I 
shall support him. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Clerk, that is another illus- 
tration of the fact that I cannot get a direct an- 
swer. [Laughter.] Now, sir, let me say this to 
my friend from New York: as | extended to the 
gentleman, in answering the question L asked, the 
courtesy of allowing him to make a speech of 
one quarter of an hour-—— 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
debted to the gentleman. 

Mr. McRAE. Let me say that I do not con- 
sider, in the first instance, that there is any per- 
tinency in his question, so far as the election of 
Speaker is concerned, whether he will support 
Judge Dove.as or any other man for the Presi- 
dency. Does he assume the fact that Judge Dove- 
Las, or Mr. Buchanan, or any other man will be 
the nomince of the Charleston convention? That 
is a question to be decided by the great national 
Democratic party in convention. I asked him to 
answer whether he would support the nomince 
of that convention, and he refused to answer. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I did not mean 
to be understood that I would not support Judge 
Doua.as. 

Mr. McRAE. You would support him in a 
certain contingency. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Without a plat- 
form more cheerfully than I would with one 

Mr. McRAE. Will you support the nominee 
upon the platform as it now stands? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I will support 
Judge Dove ras if nominated by the Charleston 
convention upon the Cincinnati platform. 

Mr. McRAE. Let me say to the gentleman, in 
all kindness, because I have hope that he will go 
with us, theugh the indication is that he is going 
to the other side, that I have read gr seen ii stated 
somewhere, with truth and beauty, that the 
gloomiest knell which ever rings over the fall from 
virtue is to hear of the lost esteem of those we 
love. Let me say that if he takes his position 
upon the other side with the Republican party, 
when he finds himself there, in dreary isolation, 


I have not so 


I am deeply in- 


| among those with wom he has no common sym- 


vathy, the gloomiest knell which will ever ring in 
S ears will be to hear of the lost esteem of the 
old Democracy. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I desire to say 
that I have not intended, by any single word I 
have said, to refer in any manner to the organi- 
zation of this House by the Republican party. 1 
have not said here, or elsewhere, that I can ever 
stand upon their platform. All I seek further is 
to say, that the honorable gentleman, who is, of 
course, at liberty to interpret my remarks accord- 
ing to their fair import, will nevertheless not un- 
derstand me as having made any statement in 
respect to th: organization of the House which 
would® justify his not unkind or discourteous 
heen 

Mr. McRAE. I believe I have disposed of 
the two minority parties in this House, and shown 
the position they occupy; and I think I have de- 
monstrated, in the judgment of my own party, 
and | am certain in the judgment of all imp 
and unprejudiced men, that the responsibility of 


' 
; 
' 
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the non-organization of this House will rest with 
those two parties. 


| 


I did not intend to occupy so much of the at- | 
tention of the House upon this subject, and would 


not but for the interruptions, I now come to con- 


sider of another position—a position which deals | 


with the Republican party of this House. And 
in dealing with this subject, I wish to say that I 
now intend to fix the responsibility of this dis- 


cussion, and of the introduction of the resolution | 
by the gentleman from Missouri, {Mr. nan) 


in its proper place. When we met here, an 

the first sueieanaent of sentiment was made 
between the two parties upon the first ballot for 
Speaker, the fact was ascertained that the De- 


mocracy did not consider that any gentleman of | 


the Republican Len was fit to preside over the | 
) 


deliberations of this body. When I say fit, 1 do 
not use it in any disrespectful sense, but I use it 
in reference to the great political position that 
party paeees. The further fact became mani- 
fest, that the Republican party did not consider 
any gentleman upon the Sanonenae side of the 
House fit to hold that position. They did not 
mean that in any disrespectful sense, but they 
meant that such were the two political organiza- 
tions, that they did not consider, in the existing 
condition of things, that any Democrat ought to 
reside over the deliberations of this body. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Will my friend 


from Mississippi give way to a motion to ad- | 


journ? 

Mr. McRAE. 
pose. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. ThenI move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
forty minutes past four o’clock, p.m.) the House 
adjourned. 


I yield the floor for that pur- 


IN SENATE. 
Wenpnespay, December 14, 1859. 
Mr. Toomss and Mr. Sespastian appeared in 
their seats. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
ADMISSION TO THE FLOOR. 
Mr. DAVIS. I offer the following order: 


Ordered, That the assistant engineer in charge of heating 
and ventilating, have the privilege of the floor of the Sen- 
ate, so far as in the opinion of the Presiding Officer his 
duties make it necessary. 





The object simply is to allow the assistant who | 


has charge of the heating and ventilating of this 
Chamber, to come into it during the session to 
see it when it is filled, both in the galleries and on 
the floor, to examine the thermometers, and see 


that the registers are all performing their func- | 


tions properly. It cannot be done so well if he 
comes into the room when it is vacant. He is 
now excluded by the rules from coming into the 
Chamber when the Senate is in session. I merely 
wish to give him that permission under the direc- 
tion of the Presiding Officer. 

The order was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. 


INVASION OF HARPER’S FERRY. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the | 


following resolution, submitted by Mr. Mason 
on the 5th of December: 


Resolved, Thata committee be appointed to inquire into 1] 


the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the arm. 
ory and arsenal of the United States at Harper’s Ferry, in 
Virginia, by a band of armed men, and report whether the 
same Was attended by armed resistance to the authorities 


and publie foree of the United States, and by the murder | 


of any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent 
there to protect the public property ; whether such invasion 


and seizure was made under color of any organization | 


intended to subvert the government of any of the States of 


the Union ; what was the character and extent of such or- | 
ganization ; and whether any citizens of the United States, || ~. - : : vt. 
|| sign of the mover of the resolution, to inquire into 
1} 5s 


not present, were implicated therein or accessory thereto, 
by contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise ; 
what was the character and extent of the military equip- 





ment inthe hands, or under the control, of said armed band, | 


and where and how and when ihe same was obtained and 
transported to the place so invaded. And that said com- 
mittee report whether any and what legislation may, in 
their opinion, be necessary, on the part of the United States, 
for the future preservation of the peace of the cofintry, or 
for the saiety of the public property ; and that said commit- 
tee have power to send for persons and papers. 


The pending guestion being on the following 
amendment, offered by Mr. Trumsu.t: 


After the word “invaded,” in the fourth clause of the 
resolution, insert : 


And that the said committee also inquire into the facts 


attending the invasion, seizure, and robbery, in December, 
1855, of the arsenal of the United States at Liberty, in the 
State of Missouri, by a mob or body of armed men, and 
report whether such seizure and robbery was attended by 
resistance to the authorities of the United States, and fol 
lowed by an invasion of the 'Territogyy of Kansas, and the 
plunder and murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any cit- 
izen of the United States, by the persons Who thus seized 
the arms and ammunition of the Government, or others 
combined with them; whether said seizure and robbery 


of the arsenal were made under color of any organization || 


intended to subvert the government of the States or Terri- 
tories of the Union; what was the character and extent of 
such organization ; and whether any citizens of the United 
States, not present, were implicated therein or accessory 


thereto by contributions of money, arms, ammunition, or |} 


| otherwise ; Whet was the character and extent of the mili- 
tary equipments in the hands or under the control of said | 


mob, and how and when and where the same were subse- 
quently used by said mob; what was the value of the arms 
and ammunition of every description so taken from said 
arsenal by the mob; whether the same or any part thereof 
have been returned; and the value of such as were lost; 
whether Ceptain Luther Leonard, the United States officer 
in command of the arsenal at the time, communicated the 
facts in relation to its seizure and robbery to his superior 
officer, and what measures, if any, were taken in reference 
thereto. 


Mr. WADE. 


It was not my intention, Mr. 
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President, to say anything upon the subject of | 


this resolution until late yesterday, when my name, 


I believe, was called in question by one or two of || 


the Senators on this floor. I made up my mind, on 


the introduction of this resolution, that I would 
vote for it; not however with the hope that any 
beneficial result would probably flow from it; for 


| it seemed to me from the first that the only effect 
| it would be likely to have would be to increase | 


that state of excitement that seems already to be 
sufficiently strong, at least for all practical pur- 
poses. But upon this resolution the whole sub- 


| ject of controversy between the northern and 


southern States has been discussed; and I have 
been alluded to in such termsas I suppose rendérs 
it almost essential that Ishould say something. I 
have no desire to speak frequently on this most 


hackneyed subject; I have not, during the whole 
| time I have had the honor of a seat here, been 


very forward in pressing my views on this sub- 
ject upon the Senate or the public; but when 
measures of great public importance to the north- 


|| ern States, as I deemed them, were pressed upon 


our consideration, I have been compelled to state 
the views that I entertained upon them. I have not 


| obtruded myself upon the Senate, and I am con- 


| one great object of it was to elicit the state of 
| northern feeling with regard to the recent invasion | 


| apprehension. 


| rence at Harper’s Ferry. 


strained to speak now simply because of the allu- 
sions which have been made to me in the course 
of the debate. 

It was said by the mover of this resolution, that 


at Harper’s Ferry. 

Mr. MASON. 
moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WADE. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. 
once or twice in the course of the debate, perhaps 
upon both sides of the Chamber. It was a mis- 
I did not say, or mean to say, 
that any object of the resolution was to elicit the 
state of northern feeling in reference to the occur- 
My colleague may 
have said something of that sort. What I did 
say, and what | design and hope to ascertain by 
the investigation, is to find out from what source 
the funds and the counsel were obtained that led 
to or induced that incursion at Harper’s Ferry. 
I had reason to believe, and I have reason to be- 
lieve, that it came chiefly from the New England 
States. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President, I stand corrected 
in that particular, although I got the impression 
that it was a part and an essential part of the de- 


Will the Senator indulge me a 


the state of northerf feeling on that subject. It 
seems I was mistaken. I believe the colleague 
of the Senator from Virginia, avowed that to be 
the principal object of the resolution. I had sup- 
posed that it could not be very essential to intro- 
duce a resolution for the purpose of ascertaining 
what public sentiment at the North was oa the 
subject of this invasion of Harper’s Ferry from 
any source whatever. I know very well that, for 
the basest political purposes, that great and over- 
shadowing party to which I belong, has been 
charged Sich complicity in this affair; but we 
have treated the accusation with scorn and con- 
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tempt. We who have not before been charged 
ostensibly with any crime whatever, we who 
have maintained peace and good order, are all 
at once charged, in general terms, through some 
of the papers of the North and the papers of the 
South, with bemg parties to treason, murder, and 
stirring up insurrection! The charge is so entirely 
| overstrained that I must say it fell upon my ears 
without creating one single emotion. I care noth- 
| ing about a charge of that kind made in such gen- 
eral and sweeping terms. n 
But, Mr. President, I know what the effect of 

it may be in that part of the country where there 
is an acute jealousy existing as to the metives of 
northern men. The charge is made through the 
only papers that can reach the ears of the south- 
ern people, and where no antidote will be suffered 
to go in order to explain public opinion. It seems 
to me that the southern people are misguided 
upon this subject; that they entertain the idea that 
northern men, in considerable numbers, respect- 
able men, are concerned in some deliberate con- 
spiracy against their rights. Now, sir, ] must say 
that if such a state of feeling does really exist 
there, the southern people themselves are prinet- 
pally responsible for it. They wili suffer ne opin- 
ions to be circulated among them unless they are 
first cut and trimmed to their own prejudices. if 
a northern man goes down there and honestly 
avows his opinions, he is in peril.of his hfe; he is 
| turned out of any southern State; his sentiments, 
however honest, and his motives, however nable, 
will not exculpate him from the charge of being 
| an Abolitionist, or something of that kind, and he 

will be hurled out of your States; and you, who 
_ speak of the observance of constitutional rights, 
| will you stand by him there when he invokes the 
Constitution of the United States to shield him 
against your unwarrantable prejudices? Not at 
all, sir. You will no more suffer a northern man 
to circulate among you, unless he leaves his man- 
hood and his independence behind him, than the 
Chinese would suffer a stranger to invade their 
| cities. You will not suffer the papers of a great 
and all-prevailing party in the North to cireulate 
among you, so that you may learn the designs of 
the party through that source which carries its in- 
| telligence to the party in the North. 
| ‘Then, sir, can you but be deluded? I Should 

suppose if there was any danger of circulating in- 
| cendiary matter among the people of the South, 

that would be the most dangerous of all which 


|| went to teach the people there that a great party, 


That has been ascribed to me || 


| controlling all the free States, were sympathizing 
with raids upon the South; were ready to lend 
themselves to any uprising that might he got up 
there. IfI were to judge of dangerous incendia- 
rism, I should say that would be the most danger- 
ous ofall; yetitis carried into those States without, 
| as I said before, any antidote, or anything to ex- 
| plain it. The Governors of your States may 
proclaim that the great mass of the northern peo 
ple are ready to abet the acts of those who recently 
| made an attack on Harper’s Ferry. What could 
be more dangerous to the institutions of any south- 
ern State than statements like this, if promulgated 
there ? 

Why, sir, it is a strange state of things that we 
| find prevailing all around us. A strange state of 
sentiment hassprung up allat once. I beg to know 
what has taken place that has given nse to this 
inquiry, and I will say it, to these most intem- 
yerate speeches that have been made on the sub- 
ject? Why, sir, twenty-one men, all told, deluded 
| men; yea, sir—judging from the very act they un- 

dertook to accomplish—insane men, have invaded 
a great and powerful sovereign State, and they 
| have met that retribution which every sane man 
knew must be their lot in undertaking what they 
did. When a gang of conspirators are appre- 
hended and brought to justice in every other case, 
as far as I know, all excitement ceases over the 
graves of the malefactors; and why not here? 
Mr. President, I understand it is said that the 
northern people sympathize with John Brown in 
the raid that he made upon the sovereignty of 
Virginia; and that is a greet cause of complaint. 
| Sir, I do not stand here to control the sympathies 
of the human heart, under any circumstances; be- 
cause they are not subject to human control; but 
I think I can explain the reason why many north- 
| ern men have deeply sympathized with old John 
| Brown, the leader of this gang. | ask you here, 
| however, always to discriminate between the man 
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and the act that he committed. 


in that light at all. I think I know why it is that 

some considerable feeling and —— exist in 

the North for old John Brown, and it cannot be 

understood unless we go back for four years, and 

see what was taking place in a distant Territory 

of thé United States, and what part John Brown | 
acted on that theater. 

Sir * if the people of Virginia are excited almost 
to madness because a conspiracy has been formed 
and traitors have made a raid upon their sover- 

igpnty, what do you suppose were the feelings of 
northern men, whose relations and friends had 
gone into a far distant Territory, and formed col- 
there, weak and feeble, scattered througha 

wilderness; when it was the deliberate purpose of 
agreat, powerful, and almost all-pervading party, 

to drive them out, or to coerce them to subscribe 

to opinions and institutions which they abhorred 

from the bottom of their souls? Many were mur- 
dered in cold blood, and others were driven out | 
and their property wasdestroyed. They appealed | 
to Congress; but they got insult instead of sym- 

pathy. When Il state this, I state what I know. 

My blood boiled then, in view of the oppression | 
and tyranny that sacrificed that Territory. I need | 
not go through all the volume of testimony on that 
subject. | speak by the book. One hundred 
witnesses attest the truth of every word I say. 
Their record is indelible. It will go down to pos- 
terity, and it will show the damning fact that this 
Government did, at least, connive at the acts of 
great bands »f conspirators, who,arming them- 
selves lawlessly with arms of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, invaded a peaceable Territory ; took pos- 
session of the ballot-boxes; drove its people from 
the polls; expelled them from their possessions; 
exereised acts of tyranny over them; deprived 
them of every right; and, in a great many in- 
stances, murdered them ruthlessly in cold bleed. | 

But, sir, thet was a great way off; it was in a 
‘Territory of this Union. It was not every man 
on this floor who had friends there exposed to 
those attacks, and hence they did not create the | 
same ekcitement that is created when the invasion | 
nearer home. But I declare here in my 
place that, in my judgment, the only difference 
between the two cases 1s this: that in the case of 
Kansas the invasion was made with no other pur- 
ose than to fix slavery there at all hazards and 
vy foree of arms, while old John Brown and his 
men, with a like unlawful purpose, undertook to 
extrrpate slavery from the State of Virginia. 

The free-State men of Kansas got no consola- 
tion from this Government. I remember well 
when their petitions came in here asking for re- 
dress, and Ll remember that a Senator stood forth 
in his place and said: ** We will subdue you; 
you are traitors; we will hang every man of you; 
this Government has proved itself the strongest 
Government under heaven to protect the civil rights 
of men, and now I want to see how strong it 1s to 
punish traitors.’’ That was the language dealt out 
to the citizens of that Territory when they appealed 
to us for redress. Understand me, sir; I do not 
so back to the history of Kansas for the purpose 
of jusufying old John Brown and his crew in 
their invasion of Virginia, but in order to show 
you why it is that the men of the free States, to 
some considerable extent, do sympathize with 
this old hero. In the darkest hour of Kansas, 
when the rights of the free-State men were im- 

riled, when their men were murdered in cold 


onies 


comes 


ylood, several of whom were from the State of || 


Ohio, when everything looked dark and gloomy 
there, and when your Government failed to inter- 
pose its strong arm in their behalf, then it was 


that old John Brown appeared upon the stage of || 


action, Arming himself as well as he might, he | 
commenced to do that justice to himself and his | 
fellows that the Government had denied, and he 
did it with a heroism and a determination that 
then not only challenged the admiration of his | 
friends, but even the respect of his enemies. He 
went forward with a firmness and determination 
that earried terror into the hearts of the border 
ruffians, and he hurled them from the Territory | 
and really conquered a peace. . 
Now, sir, iv order to understand northern senti- | 
ment, it is necessary fully to appreciate the feel- | 


} oceasions. 


| but I beg of you not to be misled by this. 


| fered the extreme penalty of the law. 
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Gentlemen seem 
meapable of drawing that line of discrimination. 
They run both together, and they treat old John | 
jrownasacommon malefactor. They havearight || 
to treat him so; but he willnot go down to posterity 1] 


ings of those men whose friends were stricken 


down in that defenseless Territory. Old John | 
He carried himself | 
_ through those scenes nobly, to the acceptance of || 
all and the admiration of all; and there it was, as || 
| has been often said here, that he learned the art | 
| of war. Undoubtedly, sir, that raid was the par- 

3rown lost two | 
| of his sons there; they were murdered in cold 


srown was their champion. 


ent of this. It is true old John 


blood before his eyes, literally hewed to pieces; 
and I believe that he was maddened by the scenes 


| through which he passed in Kansas, because | 


do not believe that any sane man on earth would 
have undertaken the enterprise that he undertook 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

Well, sir, he marched upon Harper’s Ferry; 
he conspired against a great sovereign State, to 
overthrow its institutions; and I say to the Sen- 
ate—though I shall get no more credit for it than 
my fellow Senators who have preceded me have— 
that I do not sympathize with or approve the act. 
Old John Brown resided, for a long time, not a 
great way from that portion of the country from 
which Lcome. He was always reputed among 


the most honest and upright men in that commu- || 


nity. There was nothing against his character. 
He was known to be a brave, generous, disinter- 
ested man, the admiration of all that knew him, 


| even before he passed through those scenes in | 


Kansas. He proceeded upon this lawless mis- 


sion, and J yes re the idea entered his head 
‘ansas; indeed, I saw it stated | 


while he was in 
in the papers that there it was that he found his 
associates; there it was that he conceived 
idea of invading the southern States and eman- 
cipating their slaves. From there, he went to 
Canada, and in Canada he made that famous con- 
styution or form of government which, in his 
crazy mind, he conceived was to supersede all 
others. But, Mr. President, [Mr. Mason in the 
chair,] you must bear me witness that he bore 
himself, among the disastrous scenes of this un- 


| warrantable enterprise, with that same calmness, 


with that same sublime heroism and indifference 
to fate that had characterized the man on all other 
I have heard even those whose ter- 
ritory he invaded, speak of him as a man who 
challenged their admiration for his personal qual- 
ities, though they had, ofcourse, no sympathy with 
the act that he had perpetrated. The Governor 
of your State, sir, who met him face to face in an 
interview, was compelled to say, ‘*He is brave, 
he is honest, he is sincere.’’ It is rarely that a 


man brave, honest, and sincere, is led to the gal- | 


lows or the stake; but, nevertheless, if these qual- 


ities misguide him into a lawless raid upon the | 


rights of others, he must suffer the penalties of 
the law, and no man stands here to justify him. 

[ ask you in the generosity of your hearts to 
separate and distinguish between approval of a 


lawless invasion, and sympathy for a sublime 


hero taking his life in his hand and marching up 
to the altar to offer it there a sacrifice to his 
highest convictions of right. Sir, his course was 
disinterested. He is frequently spoken of as a 
common malefactor,a vulgar murderer, a rohber. 
Sir, he proposed nothing to himself. His conduct 


was as disinterested as man’s conduct can ever | 
| be; but he was misguided, he was demented, he | 
was insane; still the people of the North do not | 


forget the great services that he rendered to their 
cause, to their relations, and their friends, who 
were in peril in the Territory of Kansas, nor can 
the human heart divest itself of a sense of that 
heroism which has characterized him from the 
time that he was overtaken until the grave closed 
over him. 

Therefore, sir, they do sympathize with him; 
j Do 
not jump to the conclusion that the people who 
hold meetings in admiration of the personal qual- 
ities of John Brown, one Pacle man of them, 
stand forth to justify his nefarious and unwar- 
rantable act. 


If it was, I did not hear of it. 
that, according to the law existing in the State 
against which he had offended, he properly suf- 
An 
I will say before I pass from this branch of the 
subject, that in my intercourse with all the people 
who knew old John Brown, in my intercourse 
with all the men who have sympathized with him 
in his last trial, I have never yet heard of a man, 
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They supposed 
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| woman, or child, that stood forth as a justifier of 


his raid upon Virginia. If the people sympathized 
with a felon upon the gallows anybody would 
know without inquiry that it was no ordinary 
case. Our people do not sympathize with crime; 
but they do feel those emotions which are elicited 


_ by those traits of heroism that characterized this 


leader during the whole course of his life, and 
shone most conpicuously in his death. 

But enough of that, Mr. President. It is ex- 
ceedingly absurd to endeavor to implicate the Re- 


| publican party in the acts of old John Brown or 


anybody else. They have their principles, which 
are well known by all the community in which 
they prevail. Our doctrines are well understood. 
The limitations upon our doctrines are well known 
by all who choose to know them, and those who 
do not choose would never understand them al- 
though they were written upon the face of the 
sun. The Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Joun- 
son,] the other day, and the Senator from Ala- 
bama, (Mr. Cray,] yesterday, if I understood 


| them, undertook to read us a lecture on our un- 


derstanding of the Declaration of Independence, 
and the doctrines growing out of that instrument; 
and I have thought that probably here is the great 
departure between them and myself, between those 
who believe in the institution of slavery and those 
who do not. The Republican party, so far as I 


| know, believe in the Declaration of Independence. 


They do not believe that it is a tissue of glittering 
generalities. They do not believe that it 1s a mere 


| jingle of words having no meaning. They do 


believe that every man bearing the human form 
has received from the Almighty Maker a right to 


| his life, to his liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 


ness. They do not believe that this right is con- 
fined to men of any particular name, nation, or 
color; but they believe that wherever there is 
humanity there is this great principle. 

The Senator from Tennessee said that the Dec- 
laration of Independence applied only to white 
men; that white men have a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; and he said it did not 
apply to all; that it was never intended to apply 
to any other class of persons than the white race. 
Do I understand that Senator, then, in the con- 
verse of the proposition, to hold that the black 
man has no right to his life? Let us narrow it 


| down to that; will the Senator say that a negro 
| has no right to life? If he has, he has just as 


great and as inalienable a right to his liberty and 
to the pursuit of happiness. Sir, there is nothing 
more abhorrent to the mind of most northern men 
than the idea that one man was created by his 
Maker to be a mere drudge, a serf, to another; 


| that it was the intention of the Almighty in creat- 


ing a particular class of men, that they should 
forego their own happiness, their own right to 
cultivate their faculties, and that they were born 
for no better purpose than to minister to the hap- 
yiness of some other man, regardless of their own. 
lo a man thus born, his being would be a curse. 
He might scoff at the Creator who had raised him 
up, not to regard his own happiness, not to regard 
the culture of his own mind, but as a being whose 
life, whose limbs, and all whose faculties were 
dedicated by the Almighty to minister alone to 
the promotion of some other man’s happiness. 
Sir, that is not the teaching of the Declaration of 
Independence. It was never so intended, nor are 
the framers of that instrument liable to be taunted 
with hypocrisy because they did not carry out 
practically, to their full extent, the ideas of that 


|| great and Godlike instruments They were fram- 


ing a Government for these States. ‘They knew, 
to be sure, that the sovereign States of this Union 
existing at the time, had their own institutions; 
they knew, to be sure, that slavery prevailed 
there; but there was not a man of them who did 
not proclaim it to be wrong. Iam not going to 
read those hackneyed declarations of theirs, but 
I say to you, you cannot find the man that was 
instrumehtal in framing the Constitution of the 
United States, or the Declaration of Independence, 
but what said overand over again that the system 
of slavery wherever it exists is wrong and cannot 
be justified upon any principle; and_to attempt 
to justify it would be to reduce the Government 
of these United States down to a level with the 
meanest despotism that exists on the face of God’s 
earth. If one may be created for no better pur- 


pose than to minister to the welfare of another, 
the only question will be, who are the privileged 
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classes—who are to be ministered unto, and who 


are the menials to do their work? All monarchies | 


act upon this principle, and therefore it is that 
kings assume to reign by divine right. It was the 
ourpose of our fathers to put the dagger to the 
ae of such an absurdity. All men, say they, 
are created equal, and Ried these inalienable 
rights. All men feel that that is so. 
Why, sir, what said Jefferson? 


much as he was a slaveholder himself, he would 
be a hypocrite in saying it. That does not follow. 
The Senator from Alabama, if I understood him, 
declared that if this was so, then those who held 
slaves were great criminals, and were guilty of the 
greatest wrong. That does not follow by any 
means. 

Mr. CLAY. 
mean to misrepresent me. I said that if the libel, 
as I think it, pronounced by his party upon the 
slaveholders was true, then we were criminals. 

Mr. WADE. I do not know that I understand 
the Senator. 

Mr. CLAY. I said that if the assertion of your 
party, that slavery and polygamy stood together 
and were equally crimes against revealed religion, 
was true, then both the slaveholder and the poly- 
gamist were criminals alike. 


Mr. WADE. Mr. President, I am not one of 


those who suppose that all slaveholders are deeply || 


criminal. I know very well how habit and cus- 
tom, and even necessity, modify all our abstract 
opinions. I understand that well, and I never 
mention it in the North without the proper qual- 
ifications, notwithstanding the Senator thinks I 
hate slaveholding and slaveholders so much. I 
give you here, on this floor, my worst version of 
your institutions. I hold no such doctrine as the 
Senator charges us with. I do not charge Thomas 
Jefferson, nor Mr. Madison, nor General Wash- 
ington, nor Mr. Randolph, nor Mr. Tucker, nor 


i} 
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The Senator |} 
from Tennessee, I believe, said that if he gave this || 
scope to the Declaration of Independence, inas- | 


The Senator doubtless does not 


any other of the great statesmen to whom we look | 


up with such reverence, with hypocrisy or any- 
thing sinister or wrong; because, when they 
made this declaration, and declared that the word 
“© slave”’ 
they were framing, for the reason that it grated 
harshly on their ears, and they knew it was an 
infringement on natural right, th: y held slaves in 
the States themselves. The fact that they held 
slaves did not prevent their making this declara- 
tion, nor did it prevent them, on all occasions, 


should not be in the instrument which | 


from inveighing against the institution and wish- | 


ing they could find some means by which they 


could doaway with it. General Washington him- | 


self was, according to your understanding of it, 
just as much an Abolitionist as you charge me 
with being. He believed the system wrong— 
morally, politically, in every way—and he hoped 
some means would be found whereby it might 
be abolished. Yes, sir, that was the word. 


declared that, whenever there was an opportunity, 


He | 
wished-that some means would be found by which | 
this system should be done away with, and he | 


his vote should not be wanting to accomplish it. | 


How long do you suppose that he could remain 
upon the soil of Virginia to-day with this decla- 
ration upon his tongue? 

In the administration of public affairs you can- 
not govern a nation upon an abstraction. You 
cannot impeach a man with inconsistency because 
he cannot live in the administration of public 
affairs up to the finest spun theory that you may 
produce. All I ask of these great men they per- 
formed. They found themselves surrounded with 
this institution; they saw its working and its op- 
eration; they saw that it was all wrong, in policy 
and in theory; they saw that in morals it was 
equally wrong, and they wished to get rid of it; 
and on all proper occasions they constantly de- 
clared it to be a wrong, and they invoked the 
people about them to come up to the work, and, 
as fast as it could be done, to do away with it. 
Therefore, sir, they were consistent. They knew 
that their slavcholding in the States was in direct 
contradiction of that great and Godlike declaration 
that they had put forth to all mankind, and they 
sought to get rid of it. 

Mr. President, it is not a great while ago since 
the view that those great men entertained on this 
subject was universal, North, South, East, and 
West. I wish Senators would bear that in mind; 
becausg, perhaps, it would moderate their asper- 


ity of feeling against those who still stand where, 
but a very short time since, we all stood together. 
That slavery is to be justified as a divine mstitu- 
tion is a doctrine that is not five years old, in my 
judgment. Mr. Clay, at the head of the old Whig 
marty, denounced it down to a very late period in 
us valuable life, in stronger, infinitely stronger 
terms than [ could denounce it upon this floor, as 
wrong, continually wrong; and the great party 
that adhered to his standard in the South, were 
all equally orthodox upon this subject; there was 
no discordant note there; there was not a Clay 
Whig in all the South who would stand up and 


| say ‘‘this institution of ours is to be justified 


upon principles of moral right and justice”’ 
one. 


—not 
So well known was this fact, that I re- 
member it is not much more than four years ago 
since the speakers in the South, and the leading 


| papers in the South, put forth this doctrine—the 


Charleston Mercury, | recollect, was one—that 
the framers of our institutions were all Abolition- 


| ists, agreeing precisely with our doctrines, (and 
it cannot be denied, because the record evidence 


that they left behind them is perfectly overwhelm- | 


| ine.) but that they did not understand the subject; 


they had not made it their study particularly; but 


| now the South have reviewed the whole doctrine, 


| up since you began to raise the standard of sla- | 
very, declaring that it should dominate over this | 


and have come to another conclusion. They now 
find that the old doctrine was altogether at fault; 
that the relation of master and slave is the true re- 
lation of man, upheld by divine inspiration, insti- 
tuted of God, and approved of and in accordance 
with nature itself. ‘The Charleston Mercury went 
so far as to say that if this was not so, the Abo- 
litionists were right. Yes, sir; it staked every- 
thing upon the new light that had broken in in 
modern times, which shines so fiercely that it has 
dimmed and obliterated even the Sermon upon 
the Mount. 


Yes, sir; this is a modern light that has sprung 


great nation, and should prostratqaevery other in- 
terest. 


| rial doctrines; it grew up along with your Dred 


Scott decision; it grew up with your meditated 
design of opening the African slave trade. It is 
a key to them all. It grew as cotton grows; and 
we were told here not long since that cotton was 


| king, and had dictated this new code of morals. 


I challenge any Senator to deny that I state this 
doctrine aright, 

Is it not a fact that you claim that on a review 
of the question of slavery you have got new light? 
The old doctrine was that it was wrong in morals 
and could not be justified; but now you hold the 
contrary. We, sir, adhere to the old doctrine. 
We have not seen the new light that has broken 
in upon the South. We were not admitted into 
the great council where the investigation was had 
which resulted in finding out that the institution 
of slavery is in accordance with nature and ap- 
proved by God. 


It is true, sir, that I cannot touch the institution | 


within the boundaries of the States where slavery 
is established by law, for there the Constitution 
does not enable me to reach it. Iam no more 
responsible for it in your States than I am for it 
in Turkey or any other foreign country, where I 
hear of it with regret, and where I have nothing 


to say upon the subject; but when you undertake 


Do I stand here 


you it is deemed a necessity. 
| say that I do not care what you do with it; 


| it, and I never undertake to interfere with it. 


to thrust it forth where it has no foothold, where 
there is no necessity that it should go, there, like 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, I meet you to contend 
inch by inch; nay, with him in the last noble sen- 
timent that he uttered, I would suffer my arm to 
fall from its socket before, with my consent, this 
accursed institution should invade one inch of ter- 
ritory now free. 

One,word more as to the effect of this doctrine. 
to accuse a gentleman who isa 
slaveholder of the South with crime? I have 
never done so. You may say that if we regard 
slavery as wrong, and as a robbery of the rights 
of men, we should accuse you with being crimi- 
nal. Well, sir, the logic would seem to be good 
enough were it not modified by the fact that with 
I do not know 
what you can do with it; I was almost about to 
will 
what you do with 


To 


say it is none af my business 


| be sure, believing it to be wrong—wrong to your- 


selves, and wrong to those whom you hold in this 
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It grew up along with your new territo- | 
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abject condition, I wish that you could see the 
light as I see it; but if you do not, it is a matter 
of your own concern and not of mine. I can very 
well have charity towards you, because with all 
my opposition to your institution, I can hardly 
doubt that if we had changed places, and my lot 
had been cast among you, under like circum 
stances, my opinions on this subject might be 
different, and I might be here, perhaps, as fierce 
a fire-eater as Tam now defending against fire 
Lcan understand these things, and I accuse no 
man. : 

In reading over the Globe of yesterday, I per 
ceive that the Senator from Tennessee, in passing, 
said, that somewhere I had made a disunien 
speech. I would ask the Senator to what speech 
he alludes, for Tam not aware that I ever made 
any disunion speech. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Ido not know 
whether I can make myself heard distinctly or 
not, being hoarse, but I will try to do so. I did 
not assume that the Senator had made a disunion 
speech; but Lwas summing up doctrinesand teach- 
ings, commencing ata pretty early period of the 
country, and bringing them down to this day, 
that, as I thought, would end in dissolution; and 
[ referred to speeches made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and by the Senator from Ohio, 
in which they inculcated the same doctrines which 
[ thought would result in dissolution. I did 
not impugn their motives, but I said their teach- 
ings would finally result in a dissolution of the 
Union. I referred to two speeches made by the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator trom Massa- 
chusetts. I did not assume that they were in 
favor of dissolution; but said that the doctrines 
thrown out and inculeated by them were caleu- 
lated to result in a dissolution of the Union. J 
can call the Senator’s attention to the paragraph. 

Mr. WADE. Then I understand ie Senator 
to say that while we did not preach disunion, we 
held doctrines that he inferred might lead to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Precisely. 

Mr. CLAY. Perhaps the Senator alluded to 
me; and as I think he has denounced the Union 
in quite as strong terms as perhaps any fire-eater 
has done, I will invoke his attention to what I 
have read in his presence heretofore and imputed 
to him, and he dia not then deny that it was a 
correct quotation from his speech; hence I pre- 
sumed that he admitted it. In 1856, in some 
remarks which I submitted upon the affairs of 
Kansas, I quoted an extract from his speech de- 
livered the summer preceding, in Maine, and I 
will say, in justice to him and to myself, [ then 
had the speech by me; I have not been able to find 
it since, although I have made a search for it 
among my papers for his benefit, this morning. 

Mr. WAbt: I remember what the Senator 
stated. 

Mr. CLAY. But this is a correct quotation 
from the speech, in which the Senator declared 
that ‘‘the men of the North and the South are 
more inimical than the Russians and the Enetish;’’ 
and that **the pretended union now existing is 
all meretricious.’’ He said, furthermore, in the 
same speech, in allwsion to this same union, this 
‘* meretricious”’ union, ** there is not a business 
man anywhere, who, if he had such a partner, 
would hesitate to kick him out at once and have 
done with it,’? meaning such a partner as the 
South. That was, perhaps, what the Senator 
alluded to; and I think it is due to him and to 
myself, that I should bring it to his attention. 

Mr. WADE. I remembered what the Senator 
from Alabama had stated, and I was going to re- 
mark on that, too; but [ was noticing in the speech 
of the Senator from Tennessee what I have already 
alluded to. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. By permission 
of the Senator, 1 will say, that if he will take the 
context of my speech prior to the point where the 
Senator from Wiadaockunkets was referred to, he 
will see that l was summing up the evidence tend- 
ing to show that certain teachings had been pro- 
mulgated which would result in a dissolution of 
the Union: I referred to the Senator from Mas 
sachusetts and the Senator from Ohio as incul- 
cating similar doctrines. I have the two extracts 
that | alluded to before me that I thought wer 
similar to those I had before quoted, and which, 
in my judgment, tended to a state of things which 
must result in a dissolution of the Union. 


Mr. WADE. Tam entirely satisfied with the 
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explanation. 
intended to insinuate that I had made a dissolu- 


I did not know but that the Senator 


tion speech. Now, as to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, and what he has said in regard to that speech 
which I made in Maine, I will state that I did 


make a pretty ficree speech down there in Maine || 


onthe stump. [Laughter.] I remember that very | 


well. Ido not think, however, that | was rightly 
rt ported. : ECE 
to report my sper ch did not profess to do it liter- 
ally, but he gave a summing up of his own con- 
victions of what I had said. 

Mr. CLAY. In justice to myself, then, I will 
say that he did himself great injustice; because, 
when I read this in his hearing about four years 
avo, he made no denial of it: he did not qualify 
it at all, as he now does. 

Mr. WADE. Lam not in the habit of retreat- 
ing in the face of the enemy, and I do not very 
often explain anything, but I am in pretty good 
temper now, and I will state what I have said, in 
regard to this speech, in Ohio, when it came out 
there first. I was challenged there with a speech 
that I had made in Maine, and it was read to me 
as containing doctrines that some thought highly 
objectionable. Well, sir, my recollection of the 
speech was entirely different from that.- I do not 
know that the specch was ever reported at all. I 
do not think it was.ever pretended to be literally 
reported at all. If it was, it was done not by a 
friend, but by an enemy, I believe. 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator permit me to 
say that I saw this ina paper that was supporting 
his party at the time, and that commended the 
speech very highly; a paper, I think, at Spring- 
field. 

Mr. WADE. Now, if I recollect what I said 
in regard to the first clause of that, it was this: 
that speech was made at the time of the irritation 
consequent on the invasion of Kansas, when our 
northern people were excited in the way that I 
have already stated; and I alluded to the sources 
of irritation existing between the different sections 
of the country, and the manner in which they 
were persevered in, the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, the war in Kansas, and the murders 
that had been committed there; and then I de- 
clared, according to my recollection, that unless 
some means of preventing and stopping these 
things were taken, it would result in just what 
they charge me with having said. I said it would 
ultimately result in making the different sections 
of this country as great enemies as two hostile 
nations, or something like that. ‘That is my rec- 
ollection, and I know it is the explanation that I 
gave immediately after the speech was made and 
reported; but I am not particular about that. As 
to the other parts of that speech, I have no par- 
ticular recollection ofthem. The report was never 
handed to me for correction. It was never seen 
by me before it was sent out to the public, and I 
do not now know anything about it. 

Mr. CLAY. Il did not understand the Senator 
to disclaim the sentiments imputed to him, but only 
the language. He does not recollect the language; 
but he does not deny that such were the senti- 
ments he then entertained arf, perhaps, uttered. 

Mr. WADE. I said, that if the course of things 
of which I spoke was persevered in, the result 
would be to make us enemies; which, I think, is 
very different from saying that we were enemies 
iow. Itstrikes me to be a difference, and I be- 
lieve it was laid down with that qualification. 

Mr. CLAY. But the Senator repeated the sen- 
timent in a stronger form than I have read it to 
him. I did not want to read the worst part of it 
to him, because I did not wish to inflame him or 
excite any unpleasant feeling in the Senate. As, 
however, he persists in saying that he is misrep- 
resented, I will read another extract from the 
speech. I had it all together, and I assure him it 
was reported by one who professed to be his | 
friend—to be a Republican. I got it in a Repub- | 
licean paper. I do not know with what motive it | 
was sent to me; but it was certainly sent to me | 
from the place where it was delivered. Here is 
the extract: 


** There is really no Union now between the North and 
South, and he believed no two nations upen the earth en- 
tertained feelings of more bitter rancor towards each other 
than these two nations of the Republic. The only salva- 
tion of the Union, therefore, was to be found in divesting | 
it entirely from all taint of slavery.” 


to be? 


believe the gentleman a 


Mr. WADE. What speech does that purport | 


| Mr. CLAY. The same speech; that is my rec- 
| ollection. I have not the entire speech before me, 
but I have some extracts from it. 
Mr. WADE. It seems to be reported in dif- 
| ferent language, I do not think I said so. I, of 
course, do not profess to remember exactly what 
I really said in a speech delivered some years ago; 
but I do say now that there is no very consider- 
able degree of good feeling existing between the 
different sections of the Union. I do not know, 
| to-day, but that that sentiment, if it was not true 
then, is very nearly true now, as near as I can 
learn. I have already alluded to the fact that 
northern men cannot travel or do business in the 
southern section of this country—so we read in 
the papers. Great numbers of merchants on their 
way d 

| There was no particular accusation against them 
that I can hear, only that they came from a sec- 
tion of country ,of which the southern people are 


oing business, were lately turned back. | 
b> , 
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j 
| 


exceedingly jealous, and, | must say, intolerant. | 
» 7 3 . . ? sys | 
If | spoke of there being a sentiment of hostility | 


between the different sections, it was because I 
lamented and deplored such a state of feeling. I 
undertook to state my views of a fact either ex- 
isting then or that would exist, if the practices 


| which I condemned were persevered in, and it is 


| little intercourse existing even between members | 


so now. I stand here now to deprecate it. Why, | 


sir, who does not know that there is but very || 


| upon this floor from different sections of the coun- 


| body ought to desire to see. 
lamentably so, and if it is censurable to allude to | 


try? There is not that cordial greeting and good 
fellowship that I should like to see, that every- 


it, and state it as a fact, and a fact to be deplored, 
I may be censurable, 

There is one thing more which I will notice in 
passing. ‘The principal reason why I undertook 
to speak to-day, was on account of personal al- 


Mr. President, itis || 


lusions to myself; otherwise I should have said | 
nothing on this subject; but the Senator from | 
Georgia [Mr. Iverson] saw fit, in his place in | 


the Senate, to assail my colleague in the House 
of erent (Mr. Surerman,) and to im- 
peach 


atory, as I understood him, to the character of a 


gentleman, and which he thought should go’ to | 
destroy that confidence that is reposed in one so | 


situated. When I heard his denunciations I was 


| happy to find that the Senator did not accuse Mr. 


| of any section of this country? 


Snerman of any erroneous vote, or of any wrong 
action. 
branch of Congress, has been known of all men 
for some four years past. He has been a very 
active and a very worthy member; and if there 


Mr. Saerman’s course, in the other | 


1im because of a transaction which he char- | 
acterized as exceedingly dishonorable and derog- | 


was anything wrong in any principle that he has | 
advocated or any vote that he has given, I am | 
sure that the vigilance of that astute Senator would | 


have found it out. I say,then, [ was exceedingly 
gratified to find that my friend in the other House 
was so little assailable upon this floor or anywhere 
else. We consider him as one of the brightest 
seeks to do him honor, and I rejoice to know that 
the great party to which I belong repose in him 
the utmost confidence. They have found noth- 
ing in him but what they approve; and the Sena- 
tor, after all his investigations, could find nothing 
more than this: that Mr. SHerman had recom- 
mended the circulation of a certain book. Now, 
I want to ask the Senator if there is anything in 
that book that he thinks dangerous to the people 
I want to know 


| from that Senator, if he believes that that book 


cannot safely-be entrusted to the hands of any 
freeman in this Government? The Senator does 
not choose to answer me. 


Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President, I do not 


|| choose to stultify myself by answering any such 


question as that. It is too sparen to any man of 
common sense who has read the book, what would 
Be the effect if its recommendations were carried 
out. 

Mr. WADE. Well, sir, since the question has 
been up, I have taken some pains to look through 
that book; and I find nothing there but arguments 
addressed by a non-slaveholder of a slaveholding 


| State to his fellow non-slaveholders in those States, 


laying down rules and regulations for their pro- 


_ ceedings, and arguing this great questior of sla- 


| 


very as it affects the interests of non-slaveholders 
in the slaveholding States. Unless such arguments 
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are unlawful there, I see nothing in the book but 
what is Pa right, and proper for the consider- 
ation of all men who take an interest in these 
matters. Why, sir, has it come to this, in free 
America, that there must be a censorship of the 
press instituted; that a man cannot give currency 
to a book containing arguments that he thinks es- 
sentially affect the rights of whole classes of the 
free population of this nation? I hope not, and 
I believe not. 
Why, sir, the 
formation in that 











great body of the statistical in- 
book, as I read it, is drawn from 


| the census of the United States, from your public 


documents, and from the archives of the nation. 
Is it improper that arguments deduced from these 
sources should be addressed to the free population 
of this country anywhere? If they may not be, 
it is the hardest argument against the spirit of this 
institution that I have seen yet. If we really have 
among us an institution that we,are cherishing 
and secking to spread broadcast over the land, so 
delicate in its texture that the free people cannot 
have information that they themselves claim, I 
say again, it is fraught with an inference more 
fatal to that institution than any I have heard of 
yet. 

" Mr. President, I have pursued this subject much 
further than I intended when I arose. I have 
heard the muttering thunder of disunion greeting 
my ears through all the southern hemisphere. 


_ All your principal papers have already fixed upon 


a contingency when this Union’ shall end. In 
some of the southern States, if I read aright, pro- 
ceedings are pending now having for their object 
the overturning of this Government, and the erec- 
tion upon its ruins of a southern confederacy; and 
this idea is brought into the Halls of Congress, 
and we are compelled to listen by the hour to 
speeches filled with denunciations of our party, 
telling us that the Union is to be dissolved if the 
people clect as President an honorable man, of a 
great predominant party, holding to principles 
precisely such as the old fathers of the Govern- 


_ment held. The Republican platform is nothing 


more nor less than the old Republican platform 
marking the landmarks of the Government as laid 
down by them; we claim no more; we claim to 
live up to those doctrines; we claim not to harm 
the hair of the head of any section of this Union; 


_and yet we are to be told by the hour that if we 


succeed in wresting this Government from your 
hands, and placing a constitutional man in that 
great office, according to the forms of the Consti- 
tution, you will nevertheless make this a contin- 
gency on which you will disrupt and destroy the 
Government. 

I say to gentlemen on the other side, these are 
very harsh doctrines to preach in our ears. What, 
sir, are you going to play this game of statesman- 
ship with us? Will you go into the election with 


| us, with a settled purpose and design that if you 











| 


| ments and offices of the Government into 
|, own clutches; but if we win, you will brea 
ornaments of the State of Ohio. That great State || 


| plain? Not at all. 


win you will take all the honors and the emolu- 
our 


u 
the establishment and turn your backs on us? is 
that the fair dealing to which we are invited? I 
am happy to know that you propose to make that 
contingency turn upon an event that will make it 
impossible to be consummated. The Govern- 


| ment, to-day, is all in your hands; it has been in 


your hands for years; you are partaking of all its 
emoluments, all its measures you have molded, 
and you have designated the men who receive its 
honors. Year after year you have done this, and 


, men have come here from the free States, men 


holding our opinions, we have sat here patiently, 
but we have been deprived of all the henors and 
emoluments that flow from this Government, as 
though we were its enemies; but did we ever com- 
We did not expect that we 
should share any of those favors, unless it should 
be so that our glorious principles should com- 
mend themselves to a large majority of the peo- 
ple of these United States. 

But, sir, if it should turn out so—and Heaven 
only knows whether it will or not—I give gentle- 
men now to understand, this Union will not easily 
be disrupted. Gentlemen talk about it in a very 
business-like way, as though it were a magazine 
to be blown up whenever you touch the fire to it; 
as if, on a given day, at a moment’s warning, at 
your own election, at any time and in any event, 
vou can dissolve the bonds of this great Union. 


Do you not know, sir, that this great fabric has 
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you, nay. Sir, when you talk so coolly about dis- 
solving this Union, do you know the difficulties 
through which you will have to wade before that 
end can be consummated? Have you reflected 
that between the North and the Squth there are 


no mountain ranges that are impassable, and no | 
desert wastes which commonlv divide great nations | 


one from another? Do younotknow that, whether 
we love one another or not, we are from the same 
stock, speaking the same language, and although 
institutions have made considerable difference be- 
tween us, the great Anglo-Saxon type pervades the 
whole? Weare bound together by great naviga- 
ble rivers, interlacing and linking together all 
the States of this Union. Innumerable railroads 
also connect us, and an immense amount of com- 
merce binds all the parts, besides domestic rela- 
tions in a thousand ways. And do you believe 
that you can rend all this asunder without a strug- 
gle? I tell you, sir, you will search history in 
vain for a precedent; there has been no such Gov- 


ernment as this that has ever rent aareden bs any | 


internal commotion. I know that Poland was 
broken up and divided, but it was by external 
force. Weare bound in the same ship; we are 
married forever, for better or for worse. We may 


make our condition very uncomfortable by bick- | 
erings if we will, but nevertheless there can be no || 


divorcement between us. There is no way by 
which either one section or the other can get out 
of the Union. I do not say whether it is desira- 
ble or not. There is no way by which it can be 
effected, but least of all on the contingency that 
you have spoken of. I tell the Senator from Geor- 
gia, if you wait unul a Republican President is 
elected, you will wait a day too late. Why do 
"not you do it now, when, I say again, you a 
the & 7 
us that it is to be done when our man Is elected? 
I say to you, Mr. President, he would be but a 
sorry Republican who, elected by a majority of 
the votes of the American pcople, a 
quently backed by them, should fail to vindicate 
his right to the presidential chair. He will do it. 
No man at the North is to be intimidated by these 
threats of dissolution that are thrown into our teeth 
daily, and I ask Senators on the other side, why 
do you do it? I know not what motive you can 


have in preaching the dissolution of this Union | 


day by day. If you are going to do it, is it neces- 
sary to give us notice of it? There is no law re- 


quiring that you should serve notice on us that you || 


are going to dissolve the Union; (laughter;]} and I 
should think it would be better to do it at once, 


and to do it without alarming our vigilance on the 


subject. It grates harshly on my cars; and I say 
to gentlemen that if a Republican President shall 
be constitutionally elected to preside for the next 


four years over this people, my word for it, preside | 


he will. Who will prevent him? 


Mr. President, I have said all and more than | 


I intended, and I regret that it has become ne- 


ory for me to say anything on account of 
what has been said on the other side. I regret 


that at this early period of the session we should 
get interlocked with this old controversy. 
it might have been postponed. I shall vote for 
this resolution most cheerfully, and will give it 
the furthest and most extended sweep that you 


any misunderstanding with regard to the partici- 
paeee in this affair, you should have the greatest 


atitude that you can desire to ferret them out, and | 


make them known to the public. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I did notchoose, | 


during the progress of the Senator’s speech, to 


interrupt him, but he made some allusien to the | 


Helfer book, and indicated that upon close ex- 


amination he found it contained nothing very | 


objectionable. 
Mr. WADE. I said that I looked it over, and 
saw nothing objectionable. 


Mr. BROWN. Very well, let me see whether | 


the Senator means to say that this is not objec- 
tionable. I read from 


10 


| No employment tu pro-slavery physicians. 





rovernment in your own hands? Why tell 


conse- | 


I wish | 


| What are you going to do about it? 


e 76th page of the pam- || 


THE OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS, PUBLISHED BY JOHN ¢. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1859. 


. aaa aan 
been more than eighty years in building, and do |} phlet, the platform which it lays down to be acted 


you believe you can destroy it inaday? I tell |) upon by all who approve the views and position | 


of the author: 


“1, Thorough organization and independent political ac- 
tion on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the South. 
*2. Ineligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders. 
other vote to any one who advocates the retention and 
perpetuation of human slavery. 

‘**3. No cooperation with pro-slavery politicians. 
fellowship with them in religion. 
in society. r 

“4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants. 
ship in slave-waiting hotels. 


No affiliation with them 


No guest 
No fees to pro-slavery lawyers. 
No audience 
to pro slavery parsons. 

‘*5. No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

**6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscriptions to pro-sla- 
very newspapers. ‘ 

“7. The greatest possible encouragement to free white 


| labor.’? 


I ask the Senator whether he approves of that. 
Mr. WADE. Mr. President, | must confess 


that, living in a free State, and with the views | 


that I have always entertained upon the freedom 


| of circulation and dissemination of any matter of 


interest among freemen, I can see no kind of ob- 


jection to that. It is advice, and, of course, nray 


be submitted to the consideration of freemen to 
act as they see fit. I suppose there would be no 


| objection to its circulation in our section of the 


country. 

Mr.BROWN. Mr. President, I supposed, from 
the whole tenor of the Senator’s remarks, which 
seemed designed, not only to keep alive, but to 
inculcate kindly relations ce citizens of the 


| different parts of the Union, that he would be 
| gine to say, what he certainly has not said, that 


1e reprobated this language, ‘* no affiliation in so- 


| ciety with slaveholders.”’ ‘There is an open, direct 


declaration that all associations, al! good neighbor- 


|| hood between northern men and southern men 
| are to be broken up. 


Mr. WADE. I belicve that the Senator has 
misunderstood what I said, or intended to say on 
that point. 


intolerant; but I do not see why they are not 


| proper to be submitted to the consideration of 
| freemen. I do not know that a single man North 


or South would approve of them; ‘but we are in 


| the habit of leaving all such things to be considered 


by the people. Certainly that sentiment is more 
what the Senator means. 

Mr. BROWN. Then the book continues, im- 
mediately after what I before read: 


“ This, then, is the outline of our scheme for the aboli- 


tion of slavery in the southern States. Let it be acted 
upon with due promptitude, and, as certain as truth is 
mightier than error, fittleen years will not elapse beiure every 


foot of territory, from the mouth of the Delaware to the | 
emboguing of the Rio Grande, will glitter with the jewels | 


of freedom !”’ 

Now, sir, we have been told over and over again, 
inthis very debate, that there is no purpose to abol- 
ish slavery in the States. Gentlemen have told us 
within the last two days, that any charge of that 


kind is not sustained by the facts, and not sus- 


tained by their honest judgment; yet here is a 
book recommended to public favor by sixty-eight 
members of the other House of Congress, and one 
of them the candidate of your party for the Speak- 
ership. The contest has progressed for ten days, 


|; and that candidate has not, up to this time, dis- |} 


' te L u ut || avowed the sentiments of this book. 
may desire, because it is my wish that if there is | 


The extent 
to which he has gone, has merely been to say that 
he signed the recommendation for the book with- 
out having read it, and without having known 
what it contained, and doubtless he has discharged 
the obligation which rests upon him of examiming 
the book, to see what it was that he had recom- 
mended; and if he does not approve of what the 
book contains, does he not owe it to himself and 
to you and to his party to say so? On another 
page of this book, | find: 

** And now, sirs, we have thus laid dowa our ultimatum. 


Something dreadful, 


of course! Perhaps you will dissolve the Union again. 


| Do it, if you dare. Our motto, and we would have you un- 


derstand it, is the Abolition of Slavery, and the Perpetua- 
tion of the American Union. If by any means you do suc- 


ceed in your treasonable attempts to take the South out of 


Never an- |} 


No | 


1} d 
|| party; that you do mean to do what you say; that 


|| course with the northern States. 


[have not said that I approve of the | 
| sentiments in the book; I think some of them are 


\| book. 


| Virginia when they voted for Mr. Lete 
, intolerant than I should recommend, if that is | 
1 


|| Mr. BLNGHAM, and others. 


|| ton, Virginia: printed by RB. C. Noel, 1847.” 
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the Union to-day, we will bring her back to-morrow—if 
she goes away with you, she will return with you, 

| ‘Do not mistake the meaning of the last clause of the 
last sentence.”’ 


| Now, turning 


to the title page of this book, I 
| find this: 


*““T have read the ‘Impending Crisis of the South’ with 
deep attention. It seems to me a work of great merit; 


rich, yet accurate, in statistical information, and logical in 
analysis.’? 





| That note is signed **Wiruuasm H. Sewarp.’’ 


He seems to have read the book, and to have 


|| known what it contained, and to have recom- 
| mended it. 


Now, when these things oceur, can 
our people doubt what is the purpose of your 


| you do mean to abolish slavery in the States; and 
| that you do mean to do it promptly? Else why 
do you not cut loose from this narty? Why is 
the man whose note I have read, Mr. Sewarp, 
the universal favorite of your press in the north- 


|! ern States, or almost the universal favorite, for 


| the Presidency? These things cannot overcome 
us like a summer’s dream, and not excite ow 
wonder. 

| Mr.WADE. Mr. President, I have before me 

| an extract from a Richmond paper, showing that 

| people there are recommending entire non-inter- 

That is a mat- 

ter pertaining to their own interest as I take it. 


|| They have certainly a right to do it; at least I 


\ think they have. That is a matter for themselves. 
| 7 


Now, I wish to be understood as not indorsing 


|| the sentiments of this book. I have not said any- 
|| thing about them, except that they are proper to 


| be submitted to others. Ifthe people of any slave- 


| holding State have a right to take up the subject 


| of emancipation, | suppose they have the right 
| to discuss it among themselves and to vote down 
| such a proposition if they please. I suppose no- 
body doubts that. But fa sir, | have another 
work, cailed the Ruffner pamphlet. I suppose the 
Senator from Mississippi has seen this. It con- 

| tains doctrines almost going on all fours with those 
| he has read from the Helper book. This Ruffner 
pamphlet was indorsed by the Governor elect of 
| Virginia, and contains doctrines very similar, in- 
| deed, to those which he has read from Helper’s 
This was well known to the cane of 

et and I 

| do not know that it furnished any objection to his 
being the Chiet Magistrate of that great State. 


|| Why, then, is it that Joun Suerman having rec- 


ommended this book, should be pointed out as 
disqualified to hold a high and responsible office ? 
I do not know that I will send this to the Chair 


|| to have it read, but I do say that this pamphlet 


contains doctrines exceedingly similar to those 
of the book from which the Senator has just read; 
and it was recommended in the strongest manner 
by John Letcher, who is now elected Governor of 
| Virginia. His is the second name on it. There- 
fore, it seems that if this was not peculiarly ob- 
jectionable, neither can that book be. 
Let us have it 
| read. 

Mr. WADE. 
| to read it. 
| The Secretary read, as follows: 
i 





Then I will ask the Secretary 


Suerman ann LercHer—EQuality or THe Treason. 


Sir: It would seem that the House of Representatives ot 

F the United States, after five days of unparalleled excite 
| ment and confusion, is yet unorganized, because Joun 
SuerMan, Of Ohio, the most prominent candidate for pre 

| siding officer of that august body, signed, several months 
| since, a circular recommending the proposed distribution 
| of one bundred thousand copies of a compendium of my 
anti-slavery book—*‘ The Impending Crisis of the South.” 

| The objection thus urged against Joun Suenman, of Ohio, 
| is of precisely such a nature as that which might be urged 


|| against John Letcher, of Virginia, formerly a member of 


Congress, now Governor elect of the Old Dominion. 
I have before me, ** for general circulation,” an ** Address 
to the people of West Virginia, showing that slavery is in 


} 
' 
| 
jurious to the public welfare, and that it may be gradually 


i abolished, without detriment to the rights and interests of 


slaveholders. By a slaveholder of West Virginia. Lexing- 
Closely fol- 
| lowing the title page, is a letter to the Rev. Henry Kuffner, 
D. D., author of t¥e address, requesting a copy for publica- 
tion, and expressing the opinion that the reverend gentle- 
man’s argument “ was not only able, but unanswerable; 
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and that its publication will tend to bring the public anind | 
to a correct conclusion on that momentous question.”’ The 
* Lex 


igners of this sympathizing letter, which is dated * 
:neton, Virginia, September 1, 1847,” are, in r@cular ord 
ax follows: 8. McD. Moore, Jolin Letcher, David P. Curry, 
James G, Hamilton, George A. Baker, J. H. Lacy, Jolin 
Echols, James 2. Jordan, Jacob Fuller, jr., D. E. Moore, 
and John W. Fuller 
It will be observed that Joon Letcher, cx-inember of Con 
gre now Governor elect of Virginia, is the second siguer 
und indorser of Dr. Ruffner’s pamphiet And what is the 
character of the pamphl It shall sp ik for iteelf Dr. 
Kutiner say 
Let all the west, on due consideration, conclude that 
is a pernicious institution, and must be gradually 
romoved; then, united in our views on all the great inter 
f ‘ our West Virginia, we shall meet the approaching 
with inflexible resolution; and West Virginia can and 
must succeed in her approaching struggic for her rights and 
her prosperit - - 
Nowhere, since time began, have the two systems o 
lave Jabor and tree labor been subjected to so fair and so 
decisive a trial of their effeets on public prosperity, as in 
these United States. Here the two systems have worked 
ide by side for ages, under such equal circumstances, both 
political and physical, and with such ample tune and op 


portunity tor each to work out its proper effects, that all 
must admit the experiment to be now complete, and the 
result decisive, No man of common sense, who has ob 


erved this reeult, can doubt for a moment that the system 


of tree labor promotes the growth and prosperity ot States 
in a inuch higher degree than the m ol e labor 

‘It is the common remark of ail who have traveled 
through the United States, tha at the iree States and the slave 
States exhibit a striking contrast in their appearance. In 
the older tree States are seen all the tokens ot prosperity 
ride) aad inereasing population, thriving villages, towns, 
nal cithe ineatand producti ’ liure, growing man 
nuiactures, and active commerce 

‘*In the older parts ot the slave Stat vith a few local 
exceptions, are seen, on the contrary, too evident signs of 
stagnation, or of positive decay—a sparse population, a 
slovenly enltivation epread over vast fields that are wear 
ing out, among others already worn out and desolate; vil 
lages and towns, * few and far bety n,’ rarely growing 
often decayin omctimes mere remnants of what they 
were, sometimes deserted ruins, haunted only by owls; 
generally no manufactures, nor even trades, exeept the in 


dispensable few; commerce and navigation abandoned as 
tar as possible to the people of the tree States; and gener 
ally, instead of the stir and busde of industry, a dull and 
dreamy stillness broken, if brok all, only by the wordy 


brawl of politics. 

* But we depend not on general statements of this sort, 
however unquostionable their truth may be. We shall 
present you with statistical taei wa» from publie do 
uments of the highest authority VW hall compare slave 
States with free States in general and in particular, and in 
eo mANY points of view that you cannot mistake in forming 
your judgment of their comparative prosperity.”’ 

‘Some Virginia politicians proudly) proudly, fel 
low-citizens, call our old Commonwealth the mother of 


States! These enlightened patriots may pay her a still 
higher compliment by calling her the grandmother of 
States Forour part, we are grieved and mortified to think 
of the lean and haggard condition of our venerable mother 


sucked her 
not milk cnoug 


Her black children have 
long time past, ehe has 
either black or whit 
hut, seriously, tellow-citizens, we 

humiliating fact, which should penetrate the heart of every 
Virginian, that from the year 1700 tothis time, Virginia has 
lost more people by emigration than all the old free States 
Upto led, when the bast census was taken, she 
liad Jost more by nearly three hundred thousand. She has 
S r we should rather say, she has driven from her soil— 
at least one third of all the emigrants who have gone from 
the old States to the new More than another third have 
gone irom the other old slave States. Many of these mul 
titudes who have teft the slave States have shunned the 
regious of slavery, and settied in the free countries of the 
West. These were generally industrious and enterprising 
white men, who found, by sad experience, that a country 
of slaves was notthe country forthem. It is a truth, a 

riain truth, that slavery drives free laborers—tarmers, 
mechauics, and all, and some of the best of them, too—out 
of the country, and fills their places with negroes. 

‘What is it tut slavery that makes Marylanders and 
Carolinians, and especially old Virginians and new Vii 
ginians fly their country at such a rate? Some go b 
they dislike slavery, and desire to get away from it; 
others, becauee they have gloomy forebodings of what is to 
befall the slave States, and wish to leave their families in 
a country of happier prospects; others, because they can 
not get profitable employment among slaveholders ; others, 
industrious and high-spirited workingmen, will not stay in 
nm country where slavery degrades the workingman: others 
go because they see that their country 
not prosper, and that other countries, not far off, are pros- 
pering, and will afford better hopes of prosperity to them 
selves; others—a numerous class—who are slaveholders, 
and cannot live without slaves, finding that they cannot live 
longer with them on their worn-out soils, go to seek better 
lands and more profitable crops, where slave labor may vet 
for a while enable them and their children to live A 


* * 


» dry, that now, fora 
itor her offspring, 


esteem it asad, a 


togetioer. 





canse 


* So our great Virginia, with all her natural facilities for 
trade, brings to her ports about one five-hundredth part of 
the goods, wares, and merchandise imported into the United 
States. Shall we be told that the cause of this decline of 
Virginia commerce is the growth of northern cities, which, 
by means of their canals and raiiroads and vast capital, 
draw off the trade from smaller ports to themselves? And 
what then? ‘The cause assigned, is, itself, the effect of a 
prior cause, We would ask those who take this superficial 
aan of the matter, why should the great commercial ports 
be all outside of Virginia, and near or in the free States? 
Why should every commercial improvement. every whee! 


\z HE CO 


| Governor of “the mother of States ?”? 


, for some reason, does * 


that PE movements of trade, serve but to carry away 
from the slave States more and more of their wealth for the 
benefit of the great northern cities? The only cause that 
can be : mned is, that where slavery prevails, commerce 
and navigation cannot flourish, and commercial towns can 

not compete with those in the tree States. They are merely 
places of deposit for such country produce as cannot be cat 

ried directly to the northern market. Here northern and 
foreign ships come to carry away these products of slave 


labor, and this constitutes nearly all the trade of southern 
ports.”? ‘ " 
‘When a white family own fifty or one hundred slaves, 


they can, so long a 


indolent 


their land produces well, afford to be 
ind expensive in their habits, for though each 





lave } ld only as small profit, yet each member of the 
ily | ten or fifteen of these black work-animals to toi 
tor | upport. It is not until the fields grow old, and the 


grow short, and the negroes and the 
" 


arly all, that th 
it the family be 


overseer take 
day of ruin can be no longer postponed. 
not very indolent and very expensive, thi 
inevitable day may not come before the third 

But the ruin of small slaveholders is often accomplished in 
a single lifetime 


generation. 


‘When a white family own five or ten slaves they can 
not afford to be | indolent or expensive in their habifs, for 
one black drudge cannot support one white gentleman or 


lady Yet, because they are slaveholders, this fami 
feel some aspirations for a life of casy gentility, and be 
ficld-work and kitechen-work are negroes’ work, the 
young gentlemen will dislike to go with the negroes to dirty 
field-work, and the young ladies will dislike to join the 
black sluts in any sort of household labor. Such unthrifty 
sentiments are the natural consequence of introducing 


ly will 


cause 





siaves among the families of a country, especially negro 
lave They infallibly grow and spread, creating among 
the white tamilies a distaste for all servile labor, and a de 
sire to procure slaves who may take all drudgery off their 
hand Thus, general industry gives way by degrees to ia 
dolent relaxation, faise motives of dignity and refinement, 
and a taste for fashionable luxuries. Then debts slyly ac 
cumulate. .The result is, that many families are compelled 
by their embarrassment to sell off and leave the country. 
Many who are unable to buy slaves leave it also, because 
the el degraded, and cannot prosper where slavery ex 
ists. Citizens of the valley, is it not so? Is not this the 
chiet reason why your beautiful country does not prosper 
like the northern valleys 2” , : 
And then, fellow-citizens, when you have suffered your 
country to be filled with negro slaves instead of white free- 


men; When its population shall be as motiey as Joseph’s 

vatofmany colors—as ring-streaked and speckled as tather 
Jacob’s flock was in Padan-aram—what will the white basis 
of representation avail you, if you obtain it? Whether 
you obtain it or not, East Virginia will have triumphed, or 


rather slavery will have triumphed, and all Virginia will 
have become a land of darkness and of the shadow ol 
pees 
aca i. 


‘Then, by a forbearance which has no merit, and a su 
pineness which has no excuse, you will have given to your 
children, tog their inheritanee, this lovely land, blackened 
with a negro population—the off-scourings of Eastern Vir 
ginia—the fag-end of slavery—the loathsome dregs of that 
cup of abomination which has already sickened to death 
the eastern half of our Commonwealth.”’ . . . . 

‘ Behold in the East the doletul consequences of letting 
slavery grow up to an oppressive and heart-sickening bur 
den upon a community. Cast it off,West Virginians, while 
yet you have the power; for if you let it descend unbroken 
to your children, it will have grown to a mountain of misery 
upon their heads.”’ 

It appears, then, that the above (which I venture to say 
is just as good * treason”? as any that can be found in my 
book) is the sort of anti-slavery in which the Governor- 
elect of Virginia reposes his political faith. In what respect, 
then, 


Kepresentatives, is not the latter unfit to be inaugurated 
It is to be sincerely 
hoped that our dear sister, Virginia, may suffer no viola- 


tion of her honor from any of the doings of this designing || 


Letcher. Let him be looked after. 

Yours, respectfully, H. R. HELPER, 

No 43 Pine street, New York. 
To the Editor of the New York Tribune. 

Mr. HUNTER. I rise for the purpose of ex- 
plaining that great injustice has been ieuets Mr. 
Letcher by reading the paper in that connection, 
without a proper explanation of the cireumstances 

wecompanying it. It is true that when he was a 
young man, and when he first commenced the 
practice of the 
Mr. Ruffner, in the town in which he lived, and 
that he signed a request, with others whose names 


are appended to that paper, asking that it should | 


be published for circulation. After it was pub- 
lished for cireulation, 1t was so different from 
what he had imagined it to be, that he refused to 
uid in its circulation. 

But sir, it is also true—thie fact is well known, 


for this was a matter canvassed in our late gu- 
bernatorial election, that Governor Letcher did 


publi¢ ely disclaim all participation in the principles 
embodied in that address, and furthe ‘rmore said, 
what is known to us all in Virginia, that the sen- 
timents which he had entertained at that time many 
years ago, and which at that pe riod were enter- 
tained by a good many in “ve irginia, in regard to 
the abstract quest tion of sluvery, whether it was 
cood or evil, he had chs Ing voll. as they had done, 
tor it has been ‘So 


this agitation whith we have had, that a great 


NGRESSION AL GLOBE. 


is Joun SHERMAN a greater traitor than John Letcher? || 
If the former is unfit to be elected Speaker of the House of | 


| things too much on trust; 


law, he heard an address from a || 


| there is not a man who signet 


result of the discussion, and of 
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dhanee ben taken Sa in the sentiment of the 
people of Virginia, and particularly in the opinions 
of those who at one time considered slavery an 
evil. Governor Letcher, therefore, is notre spons- 
ible for that; or if he ever had been he disclaimed 
it entirely and thorou; ghily in the late canvass; and 
that this disclaimer is sincere is proved by all his 
speeches and actions while he was a member of 
the other House, a period, I believe, embracing 
some seven or eight years : 
Mr. WADE. 1 did not present that to the 
Chair, beeause I s suppose ‘dit comtamed the opin- 
ions of Mr. Letcher, but to show that he had ree- 
ommended these sentiments to the pe ople of 
Virginia, and so fgr as I know without any cen- 
ure for having done it. Ido not know that he 
indorsed the sentiments here, but he gave them 
irculation. 


Mr. HUNTER. I[have just stated that he did 
not recommend it. He heard an address delivered, 
and, after hearing it, he and others requested that 


it shou ld be printed for circulation. Seeing it 
after it was printed, he said it did not contain the 
sentiments which he thought it contained, and 
therefore he would not aid in its circulation, and 
he did not, and refused to pay for its printing. 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. President,a single word 
in regard to this Helper pamphlet. It was written 
by anativesonof NorthCarolina, It was origin- 
ally a large book of several hundre d page s, made 
up chiefly of statisues and of quotations from the 
opinions of eminent men of every age, of our own 
and other lands. The facts and quotations em- 
bodied in this book, it was thought by men op- 
- sed to the extension of slavi ry, were important, 
‘ery valuable, and an effort was made to havea 
cusiae ndium made up out of this book, a cheap 
pamphlet, for general circulation. Members of 
the House of Representatives were asked to sign 
—not a recommendation of that bbok—but of an 
abstract, a compendium, a pe amphlet, to be made 
out of the facts embodied in the book. There 
were persons who had read that book who thought 
it of great value, but who disapproved of some of 
sentiments init. I never saw a man who did ap- 
»orove of some of the sentiments in it, which have 
veen read by the Senator from Mississippi. By 
mistake, these o bjectionable sentiments of the au- 
thor are retained in this pamphlet t edition. The 
members did not sign an indorsement of the book 
as a whole, but they signed for a compendium to 
be made up out of it. ‘These are the facts of the 
ease; and I think it quite as fair to hold Mr. 


| Letcher responsible for the sentiments of the 


pamphlet from which extracts have been read, 
as to hold these gentlemen responsible for these 
objectionable sentiments. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will allow me, 
I have not so much objected to gentlemen for sign- 
ing papers the contents of which they do not 
know. That, I see, might happen, for we take 
but, my point is, that 
gentlemen, having now seen what is in the book, 
have not repudiated the sentiments of the book. 


| The candidate for Speaker in the other House of 
| Congress—I am not canvassing their conduct, but 


referring to historical facts known to all—has not 
yet disavowed the sentiments of the book. He 
az? he signed it without knowing what was in 

, but now that he does know what was in it, 


| wae does he not disavow it? 


Mr. WILSON. An attack was made ingthe 
House of Representatives upon Mr. Suerman, 
and upon those gentlemen who signed, not for the 
original book, but for a compendium to be made 
up “out of it, and under these -circeumstances eX- 

Lemaations ana disavowal were out of the question. 
But the Senator from Mississippi must know that 
that recommenda- 
tion who can agree with the sentiment that inter- 
course should be discontinued between non-slave- 
holders and slaveholders. It is intolerant and 
bigoted. I do not agree to it—I know of no man 
who agrees to it. eat attack was got up on this 

vamphiet by the New York Herald, and both 

Jouse sof C ongress have been turned into adver- 
tising 7s diums for this book. It is now peddled 


by the boys in the streets of Washington, and 
sold largely, and orders are coming from all parts 
of the country for this work. 1 ‘think we have 


had quite enough said about it, for we are engaged, 
I think, in father small business in turning these 


halls into advertising rooms. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. However this may be a 
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sufficient defense for the other cenilenren who 
signed it without reading it, I desire to say that 
Mr. Sewarp’s note is not an indorsement of the 
compendium, but of the original work, without 
any expurgations as it is publishe d here. He 
says: “I have read ‘the Impending Crisis of the 
South’ with deep attention’’—not the compen- 
dium, but the whole work. ‘It seems to mea 
work of great merit; rich, yet accurate, in statis- 
tical information, and logical in analysis.’’ Now, 
I should like to know if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is authorized to disavow for Mr. Sewarp 
approval of any portion of the book. Mr. Sew- 
ARD praises it for its accurate statistical informa- 
tion and logical analysis. Now, let us look at it. 
I find, on pages 64 and 65, that the author seeks 
to make it appear that the slaveholders of the 
South owe to the non-slaveholders, by mathe- 
matical calculation, $5,944,148,825; and he then 
goes on to say: 


** Now, sirs, we ask you, in all seriousness, is it not ap 
parent that you have filched from us nearly five times the 
amount of the assessed value of your slaves? Why, then, 
do you still clamor for more? Is it your purpose to make 
the game perpetual? Think you that we will ever continuc 
to bow at the wave of your wand, that we will bring hu 
manity into everlasting disgrace by licking the hand that 
smites us, and that with us there is no point beyond which 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue? Sirs, if these be your 
thoughts, you are laboring under a most fatal delusion. 
You can goad us no further; you shall oppress us no longer; 
heretofore, earnestly but submissively, we have asked you 
to redress the more atrocious outrages which you have per 
petrated against us ; but what has been the invariable fate 
of our petitions? With scareely a perusal, with a degree 
of contempt that added insult to injury, you have laid them 
on the table, and trom thence they have been swept into 
the furnace of oblivion. Henceforih, sirs, we are demand- 
ants, not suppliants. Wedemand our rights, nothing more, 
nothing less. It is for you to decide whether we are to have 
justice peaceably or by violence; for, whatever conse- 
quences may follow, we are determined to have it one way 
or the other.”’ 


This is the sort of calculation which Mr. Sew- 
ARD commends, and this is the sort of language 
which gentlemen think free from objection. I 
should like to know from the Senator from Mas- 


sachusett#whether he is prepared to disavow this | 


work for Mr. Sewarp likewise. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr Sewarp is accustomed 
to speak for himself, and when he comes here I] 
have no doubt he will do so. Certainly, lam not 
authorized to speak forhim. I spoke for myself; 
and I have yet to see the first Republican who 
concurs in some of the objectionable sentiments 
which have been urged in this book. There are, 
however, some points in the book which have 
been stated, to which I do not see any objection. 


Mr. MALLORY. I concede, sir, that gentle- 


men may frequently sign papers the contents of 


which they do not know; perhaps most men are 
too apt thus to assume an unknown responsibility; 
but this cannot possibly be such a case. I refer 
Senators on the other side to the Congressional 
Globe containing our proceedings of April 5, 1858, 
in which the character of the very person who 
wrote this book was fully exposed, and ignorance 
of who the author of this book was, cannot pos- 
sibly be pleaded; and it must be presumed that 
those who indorsed the book, particularly a mem- 
ber of this body, present when the explanation 
as to Mr. Helfer was made, must have had a 
knowledge of who the author was; and I pro- 
pose, in connection with this, although Senators 
seem disinclined to have anything more said on 
this book, to at least place this on record, for per- 
haps it may have escaped the attention of Sena- 
tors on the other side. Mr. Biggs, on that ocea- 
sion, in reply to the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Witson,] brought it espe- 
cially to his attention who this very man was, 
in these words: 


* Hinton Rowan Helfer, the author of the ‘ Impending | 


Crisis,’ is a native of Davie county, North Carolina. His 
first appearance in active life was as a clerk of Michael 
Brown, a merchant in Salisbury, North Carolina. Mr. 
Brown is an elder of the Presbyterian church; and, after 
Helfer removed to Salisbury, he also joined the Presby- 
terian church, and, so far as was publicly known, conducted 
himself with propriety. Atter living with Mr. Brown sev- 
eral years as clerk, it was understood at Salisbury that he 
formed a copartnership with Mr. Coffman in the book busi 
ness, and lett for the North to buy in a stock of books. He 
did not return, as expected, but shortly thereafter went to 
California, and there, or shortly aiter his return, wrote a 
book called ‘ Land of Gold.’ ; 

‘** He returned to Salisbury about 1854, where he remained 
some time without any apparent business. In the summer 
of 1856, as is reported and believed, he procured surety for, 
and obtained money. He, however, about that time, left 
for the North, where he now resides, never since having 


returned to North Carolina. After leaving North Carolina, | 


justify the act. 


gust 


he changed his name frota Heifer to Helper ; and it was dis 

closed last year that, while a clerk for Mr. Brown, he pur- 
loined from him $300 ; and, after an exposure by Mr. Brown, 
Heifer, making a merit of necessity, himself publicly con 

fesses, in a hand-bill which [ have before me, this thieving 
on his part, and excuses it on the ground that he was en 

ticed to the act by some ambigueus expression of a friend 
of his that it was allowable tor clerks so to do; and the 
further excuse that it was an indiscretion of youth, although 
at the time be was in full standing in the Presbyterian 
church, and, as he says himself, was seventeen years of 
age. Itis due to the Presbyterian church to say, that this 
man is not now a member of that church.” 


This was April 5, 1858. 

Mr. MASON. Please to read the residue of 
it. If L recollect aright, the then Senator from 
North Carolina requested the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who had referred to this man Helfer, 
to append to his speech the history that he gave 
of him. 

Mr. MALLORY. 


words: 


The rest of it is in these 


“* Now, sir, when and why he altered his name, I know 
not, except he defines Helper—one who helps himself from 
the purses of others without their consent; and therefore 
concluded the change of naine more appropriate to his char 
acter. Heisa dishonest, degraded, and disgraced man, and 
although—much to be regretted—a native of the State, yet 
he is an apostate son, ruined in fortune and character, and 
catering to a diseased appetite at the North, to obtain a 
miserable living by slanders upon the land of his birth; and 
I deeply regret that the Senator from Massachusetts has, 
by a reference, so dignified the creature as torender neces- 
sary this exposure. Such is Mr. Helper ot North Carolina, 
author of the * Impending Crisis of the South,’ alias Mr. 
lielter, once of North Carolina, but who has lett thé land 
of his birth for the good of the State. 

** Now, sir, | would respectfully suggest to the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts to append a note to the edition 
ot his speech, giving the true character of the author of 
this book, upon which he has relied, so that the readers of 
his speech may not be, as he has been, so unwittingly mis 
led by authority so degraded and unreliable.” 

I think, sir, that after that exposure, deliber- 
ately made here, and which I know attracted the 
attention of the Senate at the time, it 1s too late, 
at least for the members of this body, or for any 
man holding a distinguished politic station or 
seeking one, to plead ignorance, at least, of what 
the character of the author of the book was. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I remember 
the remarks made by the late Senator from North 
Carolina, which have now been read by the Sen- 
ator from Florida. <A short time after those re- 
marks were made, and after they went out to the 
country, I received from Mr. Helper a package 
of papers, now in my possession, and these pa- 
pers prove this—nothing more, nothing less— 
that Mr. Helper, when a boy of seventcen years 


of age,engaged inastore in North Carolina, took 


from Mr. Brown—the man who employed him— 
$300, 1 small sums, running through months, 
perhaps years; that the man who employed him 
knew nothing of it, and never made the discov- 
ery; that after this, Mr. Helper voluntarily con- 
fessed to this man, who then regarded him as a 
friend, that he had taken this money; that his 
conscience troubled him; that he was ready to 
make restitution; gave his note, and went to Cal- 
ifornia; worked and earned the money, and paid 
principal and interest; and the man kept the se- 
cret in his breast for seven years, and until after 
this book was published. 

‘These are the facts of the case. Nobody can 
j Mr. Helper does not do it him- 
self. In an address ‘*to the public,”’ dated Au- 
25, 1857, he frankly admits his guilt, and 
expresses his contrition. in 


Says: 


this address, he 


* A recent breach of c tence on the part of one whom, 
until now, I have for a pe:‘cd of more than ten years, con- 
stantly esteemed as an aged and venerable friend, and a 
strictly conscientious regard tor the truth, inspose upon 
ine, as I conceive, the duty of publicly confessing to the 
world (which, until within the last week, has been en 
tirely ignorant of the facts,) the worst, and, as far I am able 
to judge, the only really bad act in my life. That act I 
will state truly, as follows: 
“On or about the 25th of February, 12847, when little 
more than seventcen years of age, I became a clerk 
store of Mr. Michael Brown, salisbury, Rowan « 
North Carolina. Soon thereafter, a friend of rip 
with whow I was in the hab:t of assoc 
and whose father, a man of wealth, is now a prominent 
citizen of one of the adjoining cowntics, reuarked tg me 
in a tone and manner which, at the time, I did not exactly 
understand—and to which remafk J made no response— 
that he believed it was allowabic for clerks to take money 
from the drawer without charging themsclyes with ghe 
amount. The remark in question made a wreng impression 
on my mind, and led me into an error which I do not at 
tempt to excuse, but which | endeavored to atone for, and 
did amend to the satisfaction of the injured party, Mr. 
ed himself fully satisfied, and assured 


< in the 
minty, 
‘rT ycar 


ating Occasionally, 


Brown, who confes 
me that he would never think any the lesz, but rather the 
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| degrade me in the estimation of the public. 


_it 


more of me, on account of what had transpired—taithfully 
promising, at the same time, that what | had so voluntarily 
and frankly revealed to him, he would never disclose to 
any mortal creature. 

“ [tis too true, as Mr. Brown, aftera lapse of nearly seven 
years, has seen fit to inform the editor of one of the Salis 
bury papers, (who, by the by, is the mosf unreasonably 
bitter enemy I have inthe world,) that I, while in the ser 
vice of himselfand of his son, Calvin 8. Brown, did secretly 
misappropriate $300—no more, no less—oft the funds be 
longing to the store; but neither Mr. Michael Brown, nor 
his son Calvin, nor anybody else, would ever have Known 
anything about the wrong whichgpwing in part to the im 
prudent remark of my companion, and in part to my youth 
ful indiscretion, | had committed, had I not, in obedience 
to the promptings of my conscience, voluntarily confessed 
it—a confession which | made to Mr. Michael Brown, 
having sought him out for the purpose—at the Howard 
Hlotel, New York city, in the fall of 1850, which was about 
eight months after [ left Salisbury, and when I was between 
twenty and twenty-one years ot age. Up to that time, and 
indeed up to within a few days past, if any one ever sus 
pected that I had wronged my employer, I never received 
the slightest intimation of the fact. 

“In Mr. Brown’s hand I placed a note for the $3900, and, 
while terrporarily residing in California some years a 
sent him a check in full payment of the principal and in 
terest. His acknowledgment of the receipt of payment is 
now in my possession. [ also have from him several very 
friendly letters, which reached me in California, and in 
more than one of which he takes occasion to say, he has 
the highest regard for me, and makes inquiry as to when 
he shall have the pleasure of seeing me again in Salisbury, 
to which place, after an absence of more than four years, 
I returned in April, 1854, and where I resided principally 
until June, 1856. 

“Mr. Brown is, and has been ever since I knew him, an 
elder in the Presbyterian church; and supposing, as a mat 
ter of course, that his word was as good as his bond, if net 
better, [never entertained the remotest idea that he would 
ever divulge the secret which, under the peculiar cireum 
stances, has been so long Known only to himself and me 

Sut Mr. Brown, in consequence of my unsophisticated 
eandor, had me in his power, and because | bave written 
an anti-slavery book, which Heaven knows I wae induced 
todo from the purest and most patriotic motives, and which 
I firmly and conscientiously believe is the best, the redeem 
ing act of my life, he has forfeited his word, and sought to 
Mr. Brown, to 
whom [ first communicated the particulars, bas told the 
story of my most culpable deviation from the path of recti 
tude, and [ now confirm the story by recontession. Nearly 
seven years ago I made a clean breast of it to him; I now 
make a clean breast of it to the publie. That I was ever 
led into such an error, I deeply deplore; and TL can hardly 
say I deplore it more decply now than I did when it was 
known only to God and myself. Long since, I did in the 
premises what duty seemed to demand. Whatever addi 
tional atonement may be required, Lam anxiously desirous 
to make. And now,leaving Mr. Brown to the consolationa 
of his own conscience, and to such gratification as his ideas 
oi honor ean furnish him, [humbly await, and shall quietly 
submit to, the verdictof the public. If a fault even so griev 
us as this, committed at an age when the benevolence of 
the law itself regards the judgment so immature, and the 
principles of conduct so unformed, as to cast over us the 
shield of infancy, is beyond the reach of pardon; if no re 
pentance however bitter is sufficient to expiate it; if, when 
awakened to a sense of its guilt, the unhappy youth, even 
wiile yet within the age of minority, voluntarily seeks 
out his injured friend, confesses the fault, which else had 
never been discovered, and devotes the first earnings of hi 


7 











| labor to making restitution to the uttermost farthing; ifa 


subsequent life of rectitude which challenges impe: 
ment; if, indeed, no eflort of his, no lapse of time, can wip 


out the stain of that early fault—then I trust { may atleust 
receive this harsh sentence from those only who have no 
sins to be repented otf, and whose lives have been so pu 

that they are serenely conscious of requiring no pardon in 
this world or in the next. For myself, my faith in the Di 
vine economy is strong cnough (notwithstanding the gra 
tuitous assertion of the Carolina Watchman, that | am an 
infidel—a statement which I here pronounce destitute ot 
the slightest foundation and utterly untrue) to assure me 
that sincere repentance of wrong, and an carnest effort t 


| do right, are, for me, a better reliance. 


‘* May I add that I hope I have those instinets of a gen 
tleman, Which would make it easier for me to dice than to 
violate a confidence so trustfully committed to my honor 
and so inexpressibly sacred in itself, as that which f, in the 
unsuspecting fulluess of my heart, confided to Mr. Michael 
Brown.”’ 


Mr. Helper committed a wrong: he voluntarily 
confessed that wrong; and hé righted that wrong. 
He must submit to the judgment of mankind for 
this youthful indiscretion, be that judgment what 
itmay. It seems to me, however, that his r 
ventance, confession, and restitution should shield 
him from the harsh judgment of generous men 

After the publication of Mr, Helper’s book, t! 
Washington Union said of him: 


‘“ The real nanfe of the author of * The Impending Cri 

is Helfer, and not Heiper. Mr. Helferisauative of Rowan 
county, North Carolina. Some ten years ago he took up 
his residence at Salisbury, in that State, and there entered 
into a partnership with a Mr. Michael Brown in the book 
business. Soon after the formation of the partnership, 
funds were raised, placed in Mr. Helfer’s hands, and he 
started for the city of New York for the purpose gf rey 
ishing the joint stock of books. Weeks and mofiths flew 
by, and not a word was heard by Mr. Brown of bis partner 
Finally, he received a letter from Mr. flelfer stating that he 
(Mr. H.) had deposited the money in the bank; that h 

was in wretched health, and that he was about embarking 
for Germany, where he expected to die 
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“ Again was Mr. Helfer missing, and again be turned 
up—not as a sickly bank depositor, looking forward with 


resignation to Germany and death, but as a new man, with 
a pew constitution, a new nam ind in a new land He 
had jourseyod to California, and ult of bis observa 
tions inthe land.of gold appeared int jorm of a modest 
octavo, which bore, and we presume still bears, the new 


name of Hinton R. Helper 


In his appeal to the public, Mr. Helper declared | 


that— 

‘It is utterly untrue Mr. Michael Brown and my 
self ever entered into a rem rship in the book business, 
or that he, or anybody else, ever placed in my hands a dol 
lar, or any other sum, to buy books on speculation. 

“ As for my naine, it is precisely as | write and speak 
it—Helper and not Helfer. To say nothing of other docu 
ments, which | could produce to sustain me in this decla 
ration, my father’s family Bible, in which his own and his 
children’s names are all recorded in his own handwriting, 
shows that Helper is the true name, and he who writes or 
pronounces it otherwise, does so either in ignorance or in 
erro! 

In supportof these explicit denials of 
mad against him by the Union 


thr charges 
1 

es which 

i— Mr. ble lper 


am) testimony. In 


i charge 
eontinue to be repeated against hu 
has fortified himself with ile 
regard to the charge of want of fidelity to Mr. 
Brown, in business affairs, he has this lett: 
Mr. Brown, which disposes of that : 
him: 


Sartispury, No 


rtirom 
lander upon 


cru Carouina. September 


98, 1857. 


Dear Sin: Having uoticed the article in the Washing 
ton Union, in which it is stated*that you and myselt, some 
ten yerrs ago, entered into the book business in this towa; | 


that funds were raised, and placed in your hand 
you started to New York tor the purpose ot 
the joint that you deposited the money in 
bank, and never rendered to me any account of it, &e., | 
feel it duc, not only to you, bul also to myself, to say that 
the satement is utlerly untrue. Itis, ofcourse, well Known 
to you and mysel., and everybody here, that you were never 
in co partnership with me in the book or any other busi 
nese; and Lhave no hesitation in saying that I have no 
knowledge of either myself or of any other person having 
ever placed in your hands any sum of money of Which you 


; and that 
replenishing 


stock of books ; 


have not rendered a correct and honorable account. 
Yours respectfully, MICHAEL BROWN. 
Mr. H. R. Hirer. 
‘Tothe charge of the Union that his ‘* real name 
is Helfer—not H: Ip r.’’ he fortifies his denial by 


racter in his 
native State—testimony that ought to put 
charge at rest forever: s 


this tesumony of gentlemen of cha 


this 


Stare or Norru Carona, Row 

We, the undersigned citizens, residents of the county 
and State aforesaid, do hereby certify that the tamily Bible 
of Daniel Helper, deceased, has this day been laid before 
us, and that the following records, Which we extract vey 
betim, appear in the said Bible, now in possession of the 
faynil? of the suid Helper, deceased : 

“This Bible is the property of Daniel Helper, bought of 
Abram B. Jones, at Mocksville, May 30th, 1822.” 

* Daniel Heipor, son of Jacob Helper, sen., was born 
March 17th, in the year of our Lord 1794.” 

* Daniel Helper and Sally Brown were married, Oct. 
Mth, in the year of our Lord 1817.” 

* Hinton Rowan Helper,son of Daniel Helper, and Sally 
his wife, was born Dec. 27th, A. D., 1829.” 

We also cer ify that among said records appear the names 
of six other « sildren, all of previous date to that of Hinten 
Rowan Helper, and that the true and correct orthography 
of the name is Hevrer; that we are well acquainted with 
the author of the “ Impending Crisis of the South; How to 
Meet it,” and with other members of his family, and that 
bis true name is as he represents it, to wit: —Hinton Rowan 
Helper. 

Witess 
A. D.. 1857. 


n County. 


our hands and seals, this 24th day of August, 

THOMAS McNEELY, [t.8.] 

[ Clerk of the Superior Court.] 

WILLIAM ROW ZEE, [t. s.] 
[Landlord of the Mansion Hotel.} 

ALEX’R LONG, [L. s.] 

[ The oldest physician in the place.) 
Strate or Nort Carortna, County of Rowan. 

I, James FE. Kerr, clerk of the county court, in and for 
the county and State aforesaid, do hereby certify that the 
above named persons, whose genuine signatures appear to 
the above certificate, are highly respectable citizens of our 
said county, and that said certificate was made before me 
on the day and year above written. 

in testimony whereot, | have hereunto set my hand and 
i ®J Oath day of August, 1857. 

JAMES E. KERR, Clerk. 

A few days after the late Senator from North 
Carolina had called the attention of the Senate to 
the action of Mr. Helper, he placefl in my hand 
a package of papers explanatory of the charges 


that I should place the facts before the Senate. 
Mr. Biggs soon after left the Senate, and I saw 
no fit oeeasion to bring the matter before the Sen- 


ate, and I did not wish to obtrude the affairs of | 


Mr. Helper upon this body. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I will barely say that I 
have heard a very different version of this trans- 
action from that given by the Senator from Mas- 


, affixed the seal of my office at Salisbury, this 
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sachusetts; but, of course, it is not important to 
the Senate that I should give it. He has stated 
the excuse of this man, and it may go for what 
it is worth; but | wish to call attention to one 
point. Every Senator will see that if there was 
an understanding, as it is alleged, that Mr. Blair 
should expurgate this work, and that these names 
were to go down to an expurgated edition, he has 
practiced a gross fraud on sixty-odd signers; and 


yet do not find that any one of them has di 


nounced him or the printer or anybody else for | 


this fraud. It is a little extraordinary that such 
a work should have gone out and been before the 
country for a long time, and that no one of these 
centlemen has thoucht proper to complain of it 
until there is Investigation; and even then I do 
not find that there is any sort of complaint made 
of the partics who failed to make the expurga- 
tion that was intended to be made. Itlooks, there- 
fore, like a mere effort to ess ype a responsibility 
while an election is pending. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Pri 
interest in this matter, excs pt as it constitutes a 
part of the history of the times. I never heard 
of this Mr. Helfer until he was cited as authority 
by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, in 

858, and an honorable gentleman who was then 
a Senator from North Carolina, (Mr. Biggs,] and 
who, it seems, knew the history of the man mthe 
State which he had disgraced and left, promptly, 
upon the spot, exposed his real character to the 
country, and suggested to the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, as his speech was to go 
abroad where this man was employed at his dirty 
work, that he should append to his speech this 
little piece of biography. | infer that the Senator 
has been silent, and thatit has not beendone. 1 
have never seen th But the Sen- 
ator tells us now that, after that, this Mr. Helfer 
placed papers in his possession, intended to show 
that this wag an act of indiscretion of his youth, 
that he repented of it, and that he paid back the 
money to his employer, and that the employer, 
to protect him as | suppose, kept the whole mat- 
ter secret, until he wrote this book. Now 1], of 
course, know nothing about that or what the char- 
acter of the proof was, whether it was satisfac- 
tory, or pr rsuasive, or conclusive, or otherwise; 
but it is a little remarkable, looking at the char- 


> speech since. 


B. 


sident, Ido not feel any | 


acter of the honorable Senator who gave this little | 


biography of the man, that the fact, if he had been 
honest enougl 
him. Ifit was truce, and that Senator knew it, I 
will vouch for it, he would have stated it. That 
is a small matter, however. 

[ say L have been interested in this subject only 
asa part of the history of the times; and, now, 
what is that history? This man Helfer, branded 
as he was m 1858, branded only because he had 


vh to repent, had not been stated to | 


|| which it was intended. 


been cited as authority on this floor, published | 
his book, I suppose, in a larger form—I never || 


saw it—and was aided where it was published, to 
} 


enable it tg do its work, cither in distempering | 


and poisoning the mind of the people of the free || 


States against the people of the slave States, or, in | 


its still more offensive form, in endeavoring to get 
up a feeling of hostility, hatred, and non-inter- 
course between two classes of people in the same 
States. That was done some two years ago. Af- 
terwards, gentlemen, who, it is to be taken for 
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credit to their names. That is what I understand 
they have done. They knew what was in the 
book; itis to be presumed, in justice to them, that 
they did; because they said, according to my ree- 
ollection, that the book had been brought to their 
notice, and that they recommended it. 

Now, sir, I do not mean to impeach any of 
these gentlemen. They are the best judges; they 
are the only judges of their own conduct. If they 
can reconcile it to themselves as a part of their 
duties to their fellow-citizens, in their own States, 
to send a work of that sort among their people 
for information, and to affect and to mold public 
opinion, let them do it upon their renponaiDlisy 
I never heard of the book until this recommend- 
ation of it came out, and I sent to the North for 
it; and, so far as I have read it, it is the mostvile, 
false, truthless compendiunr of slander upon the 
South that I ever did read. it j 
attempt 


Siates. 


it is more; it is an 
t man in our own 
It is an attempt to array a class of my 
fellow-citizens—I ought not to designate them as 
a class, but a portion of my fellow-citizens in my 
own State, who do not own slaves, against those 
who do own slaves at home—to array mai against 
man, and family against family, and all the dis- 
cord that could be brought in society by getting 
up a sort of war of classes—an internecine war. 
L take it for granted that was in the original book. 
I never saw the original book. , 

But, L say, it does not remove one atom of re- 
sponsibility from those sixty-eight men intrusted 
by their fellow-citizens with the administration of 
this Government when they say ‘‘we indorsed it 
in blank, and we did not know what was to be 
putintoit.’’ Itis there. But they have done more 
than that. I speak of it again as a part of the his- 
tory of the times. That party, that new political 

arty, Who designate themselves here as Repub- 
icans, | do not mean Mr. A, or Mr. B, or Mr. 
C, but those who iead the party, who mold the 
measures, who give the counsels, and who exe- 
cute those counsels, have here, recently, and, as 
far as I can learn, clandestinely, got up a subscrip- 
tion to print one hundred thousand copies of this 
book for circulation in the free States. I seea 
great effort made there by voluntary contribution 


to array man again: 


| of Jarge sums of moncy to print this cheap edition, 


| Slave States. 


| dissension between them. 


rranted, read the book—I mean in the large vol- || 


ume—and who knew its contents,as they allege 
now, without knowing what form the new edition 
was to assume, but knowing what the old edi- 
tion contained; gentlemen, for the purpose of at- 
taining the ends had in view by that writer and 


those who backed him, to the number of sixty- | 


eight members of Congress, intrusted with the 
administration of one of the departments of this 


Government—men holding that position before | 


the country—indorsed the book in blank, for it is 
an indorsement in blank, upon a representation 
that they should get up a cheaper edition, scatter 


: || this venom in some form, and give it freer cireu- 
made against him by others and indersed by Mr. | 
Biggs on the floor of the Senate, with the request | 


lation by cheapening the commodity. He pro- 
posed to make a compendium of it, and they in- 
dorsed it inadvance. They knew what the original 
book contained, by their own showing; itis a part 
of Mheir excuse. They could not know what the 


compendium was to contain; but, under their sig- 
nature and by their recommendation, they sentit | 
out to the world as a valuable book, a book in- 
tended for great and valuable ends, and recom- 
mended it to the perusal of all who should give 


and, [ presume, for gratuitous circulation; for a 
part of the proposition was, that they should re- 
ceive, at acheapened rate, a number of these com- 
pends proportionate to their subscription. I look 
aj it as a part of the history of the times. 

Sir, it will have no effect in the country for 
I was born and raised, 
and my ancestry, for two hundred years, in the 
I claim to know something of the 
spirit of that people, and I tell honorable Senators 
here, and the country, that, in my own State, and, 
as far as | know and believe, everywhere through- 
out the slave States, there not only is no distinc- 
tion between those who hold slaves and those who 
do not hold slaves, but it is not in your power to 
create it, You may bring this Government, which 
you are intrusted here to administer under the 
Constitution, into odium among them; you may 
deny them its protection; but you cannot create 
Your efforts there will 
be idle, vain, and futile. 

Sir, | witnessed it the other day on the occasion 
of the incursion at Harper’s Ferry, stimulated, 
as I believe will be shown whenever this inquiry 
is gone into, by northern money, if not by north- 
ern counsel; I witnessed it the other day at the 
Ferry, when that sudden, traitorous incursion 
was made for the purpose of exciting a slave in- 
surrection—the avowed object being to excite a 


| slave insurrection—when weapons were brought 


there to be put into the hands of the slaves of the 
very sort that an unskillful hand would use; I 


|| witnessed this: that at the first tap of the drum 


in the villa®es when it was announced that the 


| Abolitionists were there in aims for the purpose 


of inciting an insurrection, and had brought arms 
to be put in the hands of the slaves, of the young 
men of the villages and the maablachbods who 
rallied immediately to go and put it down, not 
one in twenty was a slaveholder; and probably 


not one in ten belonged to a family who held 


slaves. Sir, there was no dissension—no dis- 
crimination; and if any one of you were to hold 
the language that is held by this book—any lan- 
guage that was intended to foster dissension be- 
tween those who hold slaves and those who do 
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nebenthey oandll Lead won as a traitor to your simon-pur s, and we claim to be purer than they |) from the conduct of their own neighbors, the free 





country and its institutions. That is the spirit || are: we are not Abolitionists, we are Republi- || States,andthe late issue ofcounsels,given—where, 
of the non-slaveholders of the South. There is || cans.’’ If you are not Abolitionists, why this || perhaps, we may one of these days ascertai 
no distinction between us—none; none at. home; || constant war upon s!| y? You say to us, * wi the late issue at Harper’s Fi rry. which is con 
none ever conjectured, wntil it was conjectured in | do not & tend to interfere with slavery in the || temptible only because it failed. Why! have 
the free States for the vilest purposes of treason. || States.’’ The honorable Senator from Ohio,.[Mr. || Senators not looked forward to Péw what an 
I tell you, sir, that is the spirit. W ave,] whose manly character none admire mori insurrection of slaves in slavery is? That that 
A book of that sort is indorsed in blank, to be |) than I do, made the same profession here just | man, Brown, yurposed it, none can doubt; and 
circulated in a cheap form among the people; | now: ‘“ we do not intend to interfere with slavery || that he had the means, So far as weapons and 


intended, upon its face, to inflame dissension and | in the States.’”” Why, then, do you st 


7 sugmatze it ainmunhition went, none cay doubt. l guid here 
civil discord in the slave States, and among the || as you do in your platform of principles, con- ff once before, and I take prfte in repeating it, the 
white people, too; and the excuse is give n for it || necting it with the most indecent, loathsome, for- |} State of Virginia was saved from insurrection 
that it was not read in advance, and they did not | bidden practices known to Christendom? If it |) among he ves, only by the loyalty of th« 
know what was to be put into it. Sir, they know |; is a part of the principles of your party that you || slaves. Yes, sir, Yaat those fields do not now 
it now; they have known it here at Icast forthe || do not intend to interfere with slave ry in the States, presenta scene of incendiarism and blood is owing 
last fortnight. They know that that vile incen- |) why do you indorse this book of Helfer’s that || only to the loyalty of # iV pon the soil of 
diary in the northern States, atthis hour, underthe || reeommends civil discord and dissension and in- |) Virginia. I say the ; is contemptible only 
recommendations which he takes with him from || ternecine war among the people in the slave States? || because it fails d,and ii did not fail for the want 
these sixty-cight men, is peddling the vile book | Old John Brown did exactly the same thing. He | of abundant means to ec: rry the plan into exe- 
among your people, in person,and how many are | declared more than once after he was in captivity, || cution. 
banded with him, I do not know. You have || that he never intended to shed blood; that he eam: That being the state of things, honorable Sen- 


known it here for more than a fortnight, and your || there for no such purpose; and, he said further, || ators, who live at a distance in these free States 
excuse is that you were deccived, and that you || that, after he got there, he allowed no man to br which they commend so highly, may entertain 
wrote your names too lightly; but, l ask, where || shot down who did not come with an in his || their opinions whether it was wise or unwise in 
is the proclamation you have sent out to call back || hands. That was his profession; but what was |; the Governor @f Virginia to bring this 
this incendiary book, and to denounce it? Tell | his practice? One of the most respected and i array into Virginia. They may entertain then 
me when that was done; when any one of these, || spectable citizens of Harper’s Ferry, who was | own opinions as to whether it is fraternal ot 
fur less more than onc, who have put their names || the mayor of the town, a man sixty years of age, | whether it is quarreling to question the citizens 
and the sanction of their names to that paper, || while walking in the presence of his fellow-citi- |; of their States when they come into ‘that State; 
assembled together, or when they went simply to | zens upon the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, not || but to appreciate the actual state of things they 
countermand what they have done or to denounce || only without the exhibition of arms but with |} musth we been thes 


miiltary 


, forming apart of the popula 


it. Nowhere—nowhere none, possibly.a pen-knife in his pocket, because || tion, forminga part of the society, holding a part of 

Now, sir, again I say, this interests me only || he was the clerk or the agentof the railroad com- |} the) sponsibiliti s of thatsociety, to have known 
as a part of the history of the times. Honor- any, was shot down and killed from the engine || what it was for armed men to come from other 
able Senators on the other side of the floor have 1ouse In front, some hundred yards off, wher States bringing with them arms and) 


I nunitions of 
said, and I do not doubt have said with sincerity, || old John.Brown was with his men in command. || war to incite the slaves to insurrection, and te 
that is to say for the time they have brought them- || Yet he said he would have nobody shot down || see that their conduct, after they were seized and 
selves to the belief, that they want still to retain ;; that did not come with arms in hi: hands, just as yut to death, not only did not meet with repro 
and to foster and to cherish the fraternal affec- || I hear proclamation after proclamation in the face vation and exeeration, but in your churches, in 
tions that once existed between the different | of fact, “ geentlemen you may go home and bi your pulpits, in your social ratherings, among 


sections of this Union. I ask them as men of || contented; we do not intend to interfere with sla- || the simon-pures of the Abolition party at least, 
sense, how is it possible to reconcile their pro- || very in the States’’—the profession on one side, || he was held up as a hero, and the only regret ex 
fessions with their actions? One of those hon- | and the whole range of debate, contradicting it. pressed was that the expedition faal da. 

oreble Senators who seemed most fraternal in his Mr. President, the honorable , 


Senators agam Now, Mr. President, tt is not remarkable, | 
expressions—l allude to the Senator who offered || have said on that side, with some feeling, that |! should think—lI |] 


ww it will not appear so In 
the pending amendment—in shielding, as he at- | there is a sort of spirit of bravado among the 





history—th 





r a Consutution which was 
tempted to do, the party to which he says he | southern people looking to the approaching elec- |) intended to promote domestic tranquillity and the 
belongs from any responsibility for the late trea- | tion of a President, because it has been announced publie peace, when we e practices “such as 
sonable incursion at Harper’s Ferry, in order to || over and over again that if an exponent of the |) these from the neighboring States, th people of 
prove that they were innocent, read to us here principl s of the Re publican party is elected, be the slaveholdine > s met their responsibilities, 
from what he calls their book of principles, their || he who he may, as he must of necessity be elected || and armed—armed for their own defense and 
platform; and among the very first paragraphs ,| by a purely sectional vote, on such prineiplesand | their own protecti 

that he read, was one declaring that the institu- purposes as have been proclaimed by that party, Tha taken no part in the debate, as Senators 
tion of slavery and the institution of polygamy | a dissolution of the Umon will ensue; and weare | will bear me witn 1 was anxious that the 
were twin relics of barbarism, and should be | threatened with trying to frighten youfrom your || resolution should pass at once, for itis a simple 
classed and denounced together. ‘That was a | propriety. If I know anything of the condition || resolution of inquiry. All Senators on that side 
very fraternal exhibition, coming from this party 9 of the southern States—a »which | of the Chamber have expressed their readiness to 
who ask to be shielded from the appellation of | they hi been broucht by of your |; vote for it; but it is to be encumbered, if thet 
Abolitionists! I never read this book of princi- people, under yourown le ny thine votes should prey ul, witha proposition ona to 
ples, as they call it,and never saw it. Ido know | of the feeliug of the peopl rn States, || tally different question, of a totally different cha 
that this party, now rejoicing in the name of the | the question will not be, yn be dis- icler, and which, from its very terms, is intendesl 
Republican party, is one of very recent growth | solved? but the quest a est to present the resolution on the part of the Sta 
under the new appellation. It appeared first in minded, thinking, responsible men there—will || of Virginia in mockery. The occurrence at Har 
the New England States, according to my recoj- be: is there auy mode on God’s earth by which per’s Ferry had its own aspects. The pr rpe 
lection. What name they then assumed,I donot | the Union can be preserved? That will be th W insurrection It had its own weets inv 
know. They were called the Know Nothing |) question—is there any mode left by which th rious forms, and the resolution « d | 
party. Whether that was a term of derision, or Union can be preserved? Sir, there will be no |, each one of those aspects, to tthe f . The 
one that they assumed to themselves, am unin- _ restless or heated spirits there to bring about a |) honorable Senator from Hii take p an oc 
formed. What name was then appropriated by | dissolution. If an effort is made, it will be an |) currence of some f years’ standing, which re 
them, [donot know. Their principles, then, were || effort—and God grant that it may be a successful mbles this in nothing except that there a portion 
those which had been got up by anephemeral party || one—to preserve the Union under the Constitu- | of the public arms was s ized from a publie d 
established a short time before, anda leaf from || tion. pository, and reiterat the words of the resolu 
whose book they seemed to have taken, called the Now, look at those States, look at my own || tion from Virginia, and demands a similar inquiry 
Native American party, for they entered upona , honored State of Virginia, almost in a state of || inta that. It is the reiteration of mockery. f 
crusade against all who were not native-born | war, with warlik preparations going on in every || ean be received in no other sense. The Senator 
Americans. I say, I donot know what name they | county, with troops in the ficld—her own nativi is responsible for his own acts; Lhave no right to 
assumed then, because all their acts were under troops, fot tore the rfor the oec ry | 


ts casion, military law hold him to account; I do not presume to do it: J 
the ban of secrecy, and sworn secrecy. When | prevailing in one portion of the State, and neces only want to expose the necessary aspect of this 
the shell was broken, and they came out under | sarily; the Legislature now, embodying the mind || thing before my people as well as before the coun 
their new appellation of the Republican party; of the people of Virginia, projecting what? Meas- | try. If we are to have this inguiry let us have it. 
then, if there was any principle of union among ures of defense at home, providing for an increass if , 
them; if there be at this day any principle of | of the military foree, providing for the full and | subject, ask for it, and lay a foundation for it; 
union in this so-called Republican party; if there complete arming of the whole State, and appro- || but if youconnect it with this, the result must be 
be any psinciple of union which, if abandoned,  priating money for the purpose. That is what 

would bring dissolution to the party and instant now engages their a 





you are entitled to an inquiry on any other 


of necessity, whether designed or not, cither to 


Lh 
y« 
i 


IS 


j ttention; and honorable Sen- || overshadow it or to obscure it, to mingle it up 
dissolution, it is the principle of abolition. ators are surprised that, in that state of the public || with other matters and take away the good results, 
You may say, and say with truth if you pleas: mind, citizens from other States should be ques- || if any, that are to be derived from getting at th 


. 
that there is a sma] petty ot en. Whows youcall tioned when they go into it. Yes, sir, I doubt 


j facts in this case. I do not say so, therefore, in 
fanatics in the New England States, who are the | not th: y are questioned, and are made to tell who || any spirit of bravado, I say it as a matter of duty 
true Abolitionists, the real simon-pures, such | they are, where they come from, and what their || on my part, I cannot take the resolution with that 
men as Wendell Phillips, and Garrison, and Abby — business is; preciscly any people, who are || amendment to it. If it should be the pleasure ef 
Kelly, as I believe her name is, who has unsexed | remitied by the conduct of their neighbors to the || the Senate to Ict the amendment prevail, | wash 
herself for the purpose, and others of that class. || necessity of p: fi 


y of providing for their own safety, are || my hands of it, and we will make the inquiry in 
You may say, if you please, ‘‘ they are the real | obliged todoeverywhere I say this has resulted || the best way we can at home. 
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Mr.CHANDLER. I merely wish, Mr. Presi- | 


say a singh word, to correct the truth of 
The Senator from Virginia has stated 


dent, to 
history. 


that the Re publican party originat din New Eng- | 


land; from Keaow Nothingism. It is not true, sir; 
it had no such origin; it originated In no such 
place, and from no su I The Republican 
party was born in the State of Michigan, on the 
sixth day of July, 1854, and had no origin from 
Know Nethingism, or any other thing, except 
the outrageous —I will use the term—the infimous 
repeal of the time -honored Missouri compromise 
by the Congress of that year@ It was christened 
the Republican party at its birth. It is perfectly 
that the Senator from Virginia knows 
tthhine at all about the Republican party, its 
aims. H not know 

birth or its principles. I 
misapprehension on 
in New England, or any 
if Michigan. There 
where it was born, sir: and we glory in the 

oduction of such a 

Mr. BIGLER. 
tor from Virginia o 


! } 
it would pass the 


h ource. 


‘ vids nt 
sends, or it » dor 8 
about its 
hed to ¢ 
hi! part, that it wa 


orrect th 
born 


,out of the Stat 


ehiuld. 
Mr. Pre 
ffered this res 
i. 


dent, when the Sen 
olution, I hoped 
ent, It 
CX dingly pmportant subject, one 
about which the whol ntry was phy 
tated, and which it seemed to me even this body 
ould not trifle with, much less encumber the 
proposition with the amendment offered by the 
natorfrom Hlmois. Ishould have gladly voted 
unmediately for the orginal pr yposition, and 
amendment of the Senator from Ih- 
iois. Lshall aow vote against the amendment. 
I shall vote against that proposition under any 
lam not willing to assimilate thi 
investigation of an affair so unimportant, a matter 
of which we have already heard all perhaps that 
can be developed, with a subject so grave as that 
proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 
Now, sir, | had little inclination to discuss this 
general subject presented by the resolution; for] 
m sure all will agree that there is that measure 
of agitation, throughout the whole country, as to 
make it the duty of all to forl 
Neither party to the 


hate by common cons 
rsintes to an 


ainst the 


eircumstances, 


ar as far as possible. 
issue will be justifie d in add- 


deeply agi- 


ing fuel to the flame, which is already burning 


been fearful 
eme on this 
floor, as to heighten the excitement which exists 
as wellin the North as in the South. I doubt 
whether, at any previous period in the history of 
this country, the people have been 
agitated on questions involving the peace of the 
country. I am very much: misinformed, if the 
agitation amongst the great mass of the southern 
people is not at a higher point to-day, on the 
slavery question, than atany previous period; and 
whilst IT regret that fact, whilst I lamentit, whilst 
I would have it otherwise, if possible, 1 cannot 
close my eyes to circumstanes s which could not 
fail to produce such a state of feeling. 

The raid of Brown in Virginia is not, to my 
mind, the principal of the circumstances which 
have produced this state of feeling. I think the 
developments which have surrounded that affair; 
the developments which are now so freely made 
in reference to the proceedings in Kansas; the 
outrages of old man re himself, whilst there; 
the murders that were committed, and the violent 
measures which were adopted to control the po- 
litical sentiments of that Territory, which were 
at one time denied, but now admitted, tend to 
disgust the popular mind with the men who coun- 
tenanced the lawless measure. Next came the 
developments of Captain Ferbes, a foreigner, who 
states that he was engaged to to this coun- 


tn all parts of the country. I have 
that the debate might grow so ext 


mi 

try by anti-slavery men, to arrange a system of 
interference with slavery in the States; to go to 
Kansas also, and to head a party there which 


should contro] the decision of the slay 
by physical violence, 
differed with Brown, 


ry question 
This man Forbes, itseems, 


is 





to the plan of operations. 
He would have organized a different scheme of 
interference with thx He pre- 
ferred a system of stampeding the slaves from 
their northern borders; a plan of organizations of 
companies at different poimts along the line be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Virginia, and along the 
more northerly slavcholding States, by which he 
could steal the property of the péople and carry 
it off to Canada. That that man was counte- 
nanced, and, to some eXtent, by men holding pub- 


southern States. 


so deeply | 


lie position in this country, will not be seriously 
denied, 

Then came the Helfer book, to which the Sen- 
ator from Virginia has referred with so much feel- 
ing and eloquence and conclusive argument. Sir, 
I confess my amazement that members of Con- 
egress should have led themselves to countenance, 
to any extent, a work so directly calculated to 
engender the worst possible feeling between the 
people of the northern and the southern States, 
and, as the Senator from Virginia has well said, 
not only between the slavecholding and non-slave- 
holdin’ States, but between the slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding citizens of the same States; 
countenancing domestic feuds of the bitterest char- 
advising non-intercourse between those 
who have slaves and those who have none; ad- 
vising one class of pe ople to separate themselves 
from another. No circumstances could be better 
calculated to inflame angry passions in the South 
than those to which I have referred. 

Then came the numerous demonstrations in 
reference to old Brown himself; the manifestations 
of sympathy with the man if not with his acts, 
I agree that these were net so gencral as some of 
the Senators on this side have supposed, but they 
were Imposing; they were witnessed at every im- 
portant point throughout the northern States, 
The Legislature of Massachusetts came within 
three votes of adjourning, as a mark of consider- 
ation for Mr. Brown. A mecting was held at 
Cleveland; another, | am sorry to say, was held 
at Philadelphia, and a number in New York city: 
and worse than all, cannon was fired at Albany 
under the direction of an appointee of Governor 
Morgan. In some instances, Brown was digni- 
fied into a martyr, and, in others, extolled in the 
most blasph« mous lancuage. 

Now, sir, you know, and every Senator here 
knows, that I do not concur in all that is said 
by my southern friends on this subject, and I do 
not wish to be understood at this time as inti- 
mating, In the present angry controversy so dan- 
rerous to the peace of the country, that I think 
them faultless. No,sir; there are often sentiments 
enunciated by them that are well calculated to pro- 
duce retaliation and recrimination in the North— 
sentiments radically wrong and offensive. I 
would gladly arrest this conflict both North and 
South. 
to call attention to some points in the remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wane] this morn- 


acter; 


But, sir, my main purpose in rising was | 


ing; the most palpable error which he could have | 
possibly committed was his attempt to break the | 


force of the allegations which were made, that to 
some extent the Abolition party, with which he 
is identified, were responsible for the outrages of 


Brown, by referring to the career of a wretched | 


man in Kansas. He says he condemns emphat- 
ically all demonstrations of sympathy with the 
acts of Brown. He disavows it for himself and 
for those with whom he is associated, and, of 
course, | cheerfully accept any disavowal made 
by a Senator on this floorfor himself or his friends. 
I am glad to hear the disavowal. But what next 
did the Senator do? He gave us the history of 


‘this man Brown-in Kansas, and undertook to 


show that there were reasons in it why he should 
command sympathy in the North; that his career 
there should commend him to the favor, or rather 
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Brown, that I should notice briefly what those 
say of him who acted with him in Kansas. 
What does this leading Republican paper say 
of Brown? It states, without any kind of hesi- 
tation or qualification, thal which would have been 
denied in this body when the Lecompton question 
was under consideration, that Mr. Brown came 
there armed by the anti-slavery menof the North; 
it deseribes his arrival in the Territory; it states 
that Brown manifested a desire, at some town in 
the northwestern part of New York, to go to 
Kansas, and to fight what he called the fight of 
freedom; but he would not go without arms and 
money. He was immediately supplied. He went 
to Kansas; and, ina very brief time, he showed 
his capacity to disturb the public peace. He was 
very soon in disfavor with leading men of the 
anti-slavery party, because of his extreme views 
and his mischievous measures. We find him at 
Lawrence, in the fall of 1855, with four of his 
sons, armed with broadswords, and revolvers in 
their pockets, prepared for war. In May, 1856, 
necording to the testimony of the Herald of 
Freedom, Mr. Brown headed a murderous foray 
which went out in the dead of night and called 
up, one after another, five helpless citizens, and 
murdered them in the most c6ld-blooded manner. 
I will not repeat the testimony which identifies 
this man with these crimes, because it was given 
at length the day before yesterday by the Senator 
from Tennessee. [| only allude to it. It is not 
necessary to give it in detail, for no one willdeny 
the facts. Mr. Harris, however, swears pesi- 
tively to Mr. Brown being the commander of that 
murderous foray. Young Mr. Doyle describes 
the commander as an old man with a slender 
face; and the identity is too perfect to admit of a 


\ doubt. 


to the eT of a large class of the northern | 


people, anc 
himself and his party. So far at least as Brown 
operated against the establishment of slavery in 


if | did not misunderstand him, to | 


Kansas, that good work which he had done there | 


the Senator was ready to commend, 
Now, sir, that is not the judgment of the people 


of Kansas; that is not the view of even the Re- | 


pubheans of Kansas. The Herald of Freedom, 


to make Mr. Chase, of Ohio, President, and Mr. 
Banks, of Massachusetts, Vice President—the 


| | not. 


Where next docs Mr. Brown make his appear- 
ance in Kansas? At the head of a marauding 
party, near Fort Scott, indulging in violence and 
rapine. What next? What next of this man, 

3rown, whose career in Kansas the Senator ffom 

Ohio thinks might well excite the admiration of 
the anti-slavery party in the East? Why, sir, his 
next outrage was an expedition into Missouri, 
where he murdered or instigated the murder of a 
Mr. Chew, and carried his slaves off to Canada. 
Then he spent a brief period in the North, per- 
haps recruiting his stores and his arms, and re- 
turned again to Kansas. 

What next,sir? The Herald of Freedom states 
that he was a party to an organization at Law- 
rence, to take the life of any man, free-State or 
pro-slavery, who should accept office under the 


| Lecompton constitution, and that the evidence is 


in the possession of respectable men at Lawrence. 
Next, he conceived his scheme of an aggression 
upon some sovereign State. He must carry this 
work of his further than the Territories, and it is 
stated that so extreme and cruel were his schemes, 
that even the highwayman Montgomery shrank 
from them, and separated from Brown because of 
his cruelty. Next, he is in lowa, with a body of 
men, drilling and preparing them for an eee 
tion into some slave State. Perhaps he had not 
then fixed the scene of his action; tor it was de- 
sirable that he should have men drilled, as com- 
manders, in case a slave insurrection could be 
brought about. Next, he is gathering his muni- 
tions.of war and his men in Virginia, to make an 
assault upon the helpless and quiet town of Har- 
per’s Ferry. The preparations are made, and 
the attack 1s made in the silent hour of the night, 
and helpless and quict citizens are slain in the 
streets. Brown gets possession of the armory. 
Two of his sons are with him, and it is said that, 
when they were shot down dead by his side, he 


| rebuked one of them for crying aloud with agony. 
at Lawrence, published by a man who proposes || 


leading Republican organ in that Territory—so far |, 
from acknowledging Mr. Brown as having been | 
a useful man there, speaks of his career as one |; 


full of mischief to the people. I do not want to 


say one word on my own authority about this | 


unhappy man,who has expiated his offenses on the 
gallows. I would it were possible to bur >the whole 
of this whole story of his wrongs, and to wipe it 


from the any of the country; but I think it due || 


toa correct public judgment, and with a view to 
correct this grounded feeling inthe North among 
men who may mistake the character of this man 


I do not know whether this statement be true or 
I saw it stated in a very authoritative form, 
in the papers, by those who were on the spot. 
The Senator from Marylahd [Mr. Kennepy} 
says it is true, and was told to him by Mr. Wash- 
ington, who wasa prisoner in the armory. What 
next? The wretched man is conquered; he is 
taken off to the courts for trial; he is convicted; 
sentenced to be hung; he is next on the gallows, 
reeking with the blood of his fellow-citizens, cov- 
ered all over with infamy and crime, with a career 
of four years behind him unprecedented in the 
history of crime in this country. 

Now, sir, that there could be any sympathy 
for this man, or demonstration as a mark of respect 
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for him, is haa incredible; it is cealllelen d to | 


admit that such was the case; and I am glad that 
every Senator on this floor can get up and say, 


‘ 
| 


as we hear taem say with much earnestne SS, that |) 


they have no sympathy with Mr. Brown’s acts 
and outrages; that they had no part in aiding or 
abetting him, nor had their party friends; that no 
member of the Republican party sympathizes with 
Mr. Brown, or favored fis atrocious schemes. 


I accept all the disclaimers, as they choose to | 


give them. I am glad to do so; but, sir, ther: 


is something behind all this which the y,as a} 


party, ought to consider. They will not deny 


that there is a party of men.-in the eastern and |, 


northern States 


do not mean with the man, but with his acts—who ‘| 


did, by their 


Brown to believe that it was right to use violence 


sentiments and means, encourage | 


in order to overthrow slavery; whose teachings | 


would seem to be a warrant toa man like Mr. 
Brown, to make any aggression on a southern 
State that he might choose to make. That will 
not be denied; nor will it be denied that a large 
classofthese men voted w ith the Re ‘public an party 
at the last presidential election. The Wendell 
Phillips, Gerrit Smith, and Cheever school, I ad- 
mit, do not agree a h everything that the Repub- 
lican: party say; but they prefer the Re publican 
party to any other in 
the Republicans deny 
i some way or other 
extreme Abolitionists 


that they are Abolitionists, 
they managed to get these 
to vate with them. They 


{} admit a St 


this country; and, whilst | 


must have believed that, in some way or other, | 


the Re en party intended to abolish slavery 
in the State 
Mr. COLLAMER. Will the gentleman in- 


dulge me foramoment? Does he say that Gerrit 

Smith and Garris son, and their followers, voted 
with the Republican party? 

Mr. BIGLER. I! spoke of that school of 
ticians. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Neither of the men I hav: 
mentioned vote with the Republican party. 

Mr. BIGLER. Ido not say that Gerrit Smith 
did himself vote with them; but i say a large por- 
tion of the Abolition party did, and _it will be neces- 
sary that a large portion of the Abolition party 
do it again, if you carry the northern States, as 
you think you will carry them. 
derstand that Gerrit Smith alleges to this day that 
he would have had a large vote for Governor of 
New York, in 1858, pe rhaps forty or fifty thou- 


' 
pou- 


Why, sir, I un- 


who sympathize with Brown—lI || 


in thi 


sand, if it had not been for Mr. Sewarp’s Roches- | 


ter speech. The irrepressible conflict was neces- 
sary to save New York in 1858. 

Now, it will be a very easy matter for our Re- 
publican friends, if they desire to settle this ques- 
tion on the 
itabout. They can do more to allay this agita- 
tion in the North than any other party. They 
can separate from these extreme men; they can 
discard them; they can tell them that they have 
no sympathy with their doctrine, and that the 
Republican party can in no way carry out their 
views. Will they do this? No, sir; they dare 


principles of the Constitution, to bring | 


not; for by this they would lose their ascendency 


in the North. 

Now, sir, let us look at this matter practically. 
Republican Senators discard Brown and his sym- 
pathize rs. They say they are not for interfering 
with slavery where itexists. They say they inte nd 
to sustain the constitutional rights of the South; | 


that they are not for engendering strife between | 


the North and the South, but are for maintaining 
the Union and the peace ‘of the eer If they 
intend really to make the Constitution their guide, 


of course they will take it from the hands of the | 
judiciary, because that is the tribunal to define its | 


meaning. If they 


are willing to take the Consti- 


tution as defined i the Supreme Court, there is | 


no reason on the face of the earth why this ques- 
tion should be a part of their platform in the North; 

there is no reason why it should be a leading, if 
not the only element of their faith. Since the de- 
cision in the Dred Scott case, it is settled that the 
people of the free States have no control over this 
question; have no power to touch it any way, not 
even through their Representatives in Congress, 

except so far as relates to the rendition of fugitive 
slaves or the admission of States. 

Then, sir, why not drop it entirely? They say 
they are not for interfering with slayery, except 
in the Territories; but if Congre ss cannot legis- 
late on the subject, as the Supreme Court has 


| that it will be a long time before the demon of sec- 
|| tionalism will have such a hold on the 


| sition which has 
| that element the opposition will be prostrated; we 
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| held, inf hat way can the peop ile of the free States | 
influence the question in the Territories? Only | 
those who g0 to the Territories, and exercise their 
rights through the ballot-box, when the question 
comes up, can infli lence it 3 de 4 ision in any wi 1y. 
The i, Sir, W ill they agree to sink the slavery ques- | 
tion? Willthey drop thisissue from their platform? 
Will they al bandon this appl » of discord amongst 
Fos one member of the Democratic 
party in the North, 1 would cheertully do it; but | 
would the pub ean | party do it? No, sir; for! 
if it w , there would be no Republican | 
party. Itis th e very vitality of that organization. 
Abandon the slave ry question, in all its phases, 
and the whole organization is paraly2 zi 4 in an 
hour. That is the leading element of that organi- | 
zations without which it cannot exist at all; and | 
yet, if the Constitution, as defined by the Supreme 
Court, is to be res) pects d, the pe ople of the free 
States have no power over the qui stion, can In} 
no way influence the question of the number of 
slaves, or of slave States, except by refusing to | 
ite because it is asslave State. 
That is the way to allay this dangerous feeling | 
North. Le ‘t the doc trines of Mr. Helfer, | 
and of other able writers, be discarded. I donot 
expect any response on the other side, tomy prop- 
osition to abandon the slave ry issue in the free 


usf , aS a 


Ri 


di 


States. They could have no party without this 
issue, and the broader they make it, the largex 


their party becomes; and whenever they will re- 
strict 1t to the constitutional ground, they will have 
a very small partyin the North. They may: say 
that we are as much at fault as they, in this agi- 
tation; the it we have as much to do with keeping 
up this feud between the States as they have. | 
do not care to debate that point; butd ‘have said, 
for one, | would be glad to sink this controversy 


forever, for the peace of the country and for the | 
peace and the stability of the Union. 

Sur, it is ery well to get up here and declare in 
favor of the Union. Tam willing to do hal as 
ardently as any man. Senators on the ather side | 
ean do it. But, sir, all history shows that the war | 


of crimination and recrimination, which ts now | 
raging between the northern and the southern peo- | 
ple of this nation, cannot fail to produc: a 
state of feeling, that finally separation will be in- 
evitable. A people, to be united, must be frater- 
nal; and if take the literal meaning of the | 
sentiments enunciated by the extreme men North | 


such 


ve 


and South, it would sc m to be impos: ible that | 
the Confederacy can be lone continued. 

Sir, I may speak for my own State. She is 
loyal to the Constitution and the Unio Her 


heart beats in unison with th 
of all the Stat 
and to each. 


‘constitutional rights 
She will perform her duty to all 
Lassure our friends from the South 


old Key- 


If our Republican | 


stone as to shake her fidelity. 


friends will not agree to sink this question as a || 
futile and mischicvous one, then let us have it | 
thrown out boldly, tn its worst possible form, | 


and let us decide the question in some decisive | 
way. If they will give the northern Democracy 
that opportunit y, we ‘shall be thankful. Repub- 
licanism is an element only in the combined oppo- 
torn us down for years. Without 
shall be triumphant. That element, thrown out | 
plainly and distinctly, as it ought to be, would, 
as the Republicans know, separate the other wings | 
of the op position 1 from them, and render our tri- | 
umph ce rain. J any emergency, there is a ma- | 
jority in my te that will not countenance, to | 
any extent, ag; are ssions upon our sister States of | 
the South. J do not mean such a raid as that of 
John Brown; Ido not meanac onspirac y to incite | 
ins surrection and bloodshed; but a majority will 
denounce and discard every se ntime nt calculate d | 
to engender ill feeling between the States and the | 
people of the States, and every se ntime nt tending 
to the perpetuity of this exe itement and this sec- 
tionalism. That is what the y will do; and in 
every emergency, a majority of that f ople will 
stand | by the Constitution and by the Union. 
But, sir, there are ambiguous sentiments enun- 
ciated by the leaders of the Republican party | 
which have given them the benefit of the whole 
anti-slave ry feeling of the N North—not only those | 
who would resist slavery in ‘the Territories by con- 
stitutional means, but those who would assail the | 
institution every whe re, and who are not willing | 


| ator the 


151 


to tole ‘rate itin a neighboring State. But those 
sentiments have so frequently been produced here, 
that I do not care to present them now. I in- 
tended to read one, a letter of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, written to a meeting at the Tab 


ernacle in New York in 1855, but as he is not in 
his seat, | shall forbear. But I say it is sent 
ments such as have been cuunciated by the Ser 
ator from New York, not now in his seat, and 
the Senater from N Hampshire, and 

that have induced the belief, am : Ms 3 extrem 
anti-slavery men, that the R: ) party, in 
some way or other, and at ome time, was to | 
the agency through which their views of abolish 
ing slavery everywhere were to be carried out 
Now, sir. let us have thi question fairly and di: 
tinctly before the count If it cannot be sunk 
and abandoned—for we people in the North ough' 
to be ready to sink tt—we have. in fact. no rivh 
on the subject if we take the Constitution as de- 
fined by the Supreme Court. We have no inter 
ests at stake, no responsibilities to bear. What, 
then, is there left for thisagitation? Nothing on 
the face of the earth but mischief; nothing but an 


aggravation of our neighbors of the South; noth 
ing but an endless feud and strife endangering the 
peace of the country, if not the staMility of th: 
Government It willbe forthe Republican party 
to consider, before they enter into another contest 
for the presidential chair, whether the y will con 
tinue this agitation; whether they will reassert 
their doctrines, or whether, for the sake of th: 
peace of the country and the quiet of the States, 
they will abandon this fruitless feud. 
1 shall not pursue this subject any further. I 
r marked, s ome time ago, that I did not wish 
be understood as indorsing all that is said on this 
side. No, sir; sentiments have been enunciated 
by Senators from the South, which Ido not 


to 


he re, 


sanction by any means. I maintain that, so far 
as relates to slavery to-day in any of the States, 
we have a perfect right to ow judgment. My 


friend from Georgia almost established the fact 
that we were all Abolitionists in Pennsylvania be- 
cause we had abolished slavery. We did abolish 
it, and we have the right t to establish it. If t go 
into any of the Territorics, I have a pe rfect right 
io resist the establishment of : slavery in such Te r- 
ritory;and I may do it for any reason thatI please, 
either because Lam against the ee per se, 
or because I think it bad policy; but I must exer- 
cise that right in ith the laws and 
the Cohstitution. 
Now, sir, ldo not agree with the extreme view 

of my friend from Georgia. IT have told him ove: 
and over that the only effect of his doctrines is to 


accordance Ww 


weaken those who stand by the rights of the 
| South, in the North. But, sir, the difference in th: 


position of the northern and southern States on 
this subject ou; ght to be apprecia ted by mi ny of 
our people in the North, who do not, | 
properly realize the position of southern n 
mean that they do not allow th ms ely 
the position of the southern p' ople. 
had any common institution tn th 


think, 
wn. | 
to realize 
= up p see Wi 


N 
‘orth—it mat 








ters not what it mieht be; it wight bethe relation 
| of marriage, if you pe or some general law 
regulating commerce or the sale of liquor—suy 
pose we had such a bate! and we had maintained 
it for a lone time, and believed it to be right, be 
lieved it to be in no way offensive to Christianity 
or morality: and suppose the southern peopl 
were constantly denouncing us because of that 
law; suppose th y were to assimilate it to Mor- 
monisin; suppos » they used degrading epithets 1 
reference to it, an d e ve} n sugge ste d t} lat, becau 
| of that institutian, they would have vo further 


intercourse with us, and that they could not hav 
further intercourse because that intercourse would 
be degrading, or would be, to some extent, cou 
tenancing a great wrong: I ask, how would wi 
feel, and how would we act? 

I felt the foree of the remark of a southern Sen 
other day, when he said to me: ‘Sir, 
you would be much more violent than the men of 
the South, and you northern people do not know 
yourselves; you would go to greater lengths, in 
repelling suc h humiliating interference with your 
domestic affairs, than we of the South.”’ It is in 
this way only that we can realize how these at- 
tacks affect the feelings of the southern people. 

But, sir, | shall not pursue the : subje ct any fur- 
ther at present, and I hope that we may proceed 
with this : ubject, in all its future phe wos, inmod- 
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eration and with a patriotic desire to promote the 
peace of the nation. When this committee shall 
raised and the examination made, then I shall 
be gratified if no man who has not already been 
named be involved, or in any way implicated, in 
the outrage committed on the State of Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The question before the Senate is on 
the amendment moved by the Senator from Ili- 
nois to the resolution present d by the Senator 
from Virginia, on which the yeas and nays havi 
been ordered. 

Mr. SLIDELL. As two or three Senators 
have gone over to the other House, requesting to 
be sent for when the question is taken, I suggest 
that the roll be called over informally, before the 
vote bs taken. 2 

Several SENATORS. 
enough. 


Mr. SLIDELL. 


They can come in soon 


Very well. 


The question being taken by yeas and nays, | 


resulted—~yeas 22, nays 32; as follows: 


Y EAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Cameron, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkec, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Simmons, 
Sumner, ‘Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—22. 


NAYS—Mbsers. Bayard, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, Brown, | 
Chesnut, Clay, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Fitch, Green, | 


Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Tennessee, 
Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, 
Powell, Pugh, Riee, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Slidell, Thom- 
son, Toorsbs, and Yulee—i2. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
recurs on the adoption of the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Virginia, upon which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered; and the clerk will 
proc ed to call the roll. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I had desired, at first, 
that the vote on the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia should be taken as promptly 
as possible. I thought it due to the subject, due 
to Virginia, and due to the whole country. A de- 
bate, however, has sprung up of such a various 
and protracted character, that I have rather felt 
it to be my duty, in consequence of this prolonged 
discussion, in which much has been said of great 
consequence to the country, to make some reply; 
but the hour is sv unsuitable, and my friend from 
Virginia has manifested so great an anxiety to 
have this business despatched, that if it be at all 
desirable to have the vote to-night, IL will postpone 
to some other occasion what | have to say. 


Mr. GWIN. IL should like to have my vote 


recorded on the amendment of the Senator from | 


Illinois. I left the Chamber, leaving orders to be 
sent for inthe event of a vote being taken, 
if it is not objectionable to the Senate, I should 
like to have ‘my vote recorded. I wish to vote 
against the amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 


from California asks permission of the Senate to | 
record his vole upon the amendment which has | 


been voted upon. That vote having been an- 


nounced to the Senate, according to the practice of | 


the body, it can only be allowed by the unanimous 
consent of the Senate. 
Senate objects to the recording of the name of the 
Senator from California, it will be recorded in the 
negative upon that amendment. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Has that ever been per- 
mitted in the Senate? Ihave asked that privilege 
myself, and been refused. I think it has been the 
uniform practice to refuse it, and gentlemen have 
akaial themselves with stating how they would 
have voted if they had been here. 

Mr. GWIN. I should have voted in the nega- 
tive. - 

Mr. COLLAMER. Thatanswers the purpose. 

Mr.GWIN. There has been no vote since; 
and inasmuch, I repeat, as I gave instructions to 
be sent for, I should like to have my vote recorded. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I have asked the same 


privilege myself, and it has been refused, 


Mr. GWIN. The yeas and nays only go to the | 


country. Explanations never do. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to be understood 
as objecting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will 
proceed to call the roll on the resolution. 

Mr. MASON. I would only say to the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentucky what I am sure he 
will appreciate, that with every disposition in the 
world to yield to his perfect convenience, unless 
he deem,it a matter of moment to himself that 


Pearce, | 


uestion || 


Now, | 


If no member of the | 
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he should occupy the floor on the resolution, I 
infinitely prefer the: we should take the vote at 
once, for it is really of moment that the inquiry 
should be gone into while the subject is recent and 
attention can be given to it. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. 


stances, certainly, I yield any right to address the 


Senate now, and shall take some early occasion | 


when I can do so. 
The question being taken by yeas and nays on 


the resolution, resulted—yeas 55, nays 0; as fol- | 


lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Bigler, Bingham, 
Bragg, Bricht, Brown, Cameron, Chandler, Chesnut, Clark, 
Clay, Clingman, Collamer, Crittenden, Davis, Dixon, Doo- 
little, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Foot, Foster, Green, 


Grimes, Gwin, Hamlin, Harlan, Haun, Hemphill, Hunter, | 


Iverson, Johnson of ‘Tennessee, Kennedy, King, Lane, 
Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, Powell, Pugh, Rice, 
Saulsbury, Sebastian, Simmons, Slidell, Sumner, Ten 
Eyck, Thomson, Toombs, Trumbull, Wade, Wilsoy, and 
\ ule e 55. 

NAYS—90. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. MASON. I move that the committee con- 


sist of five persons, to be appointed vi the Vice | 
| President, as the Presiding Officer of t 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order 
will be made, if there be no objection, The Chair 
hears no objection. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Several messages in writing were received from | 
| the President of the United States, by Mr. Jamrs 

| Bucnanan, jr., his Secretary. 
On motion of Mr. DAVIS, the Senate proceeded | 


to the consideration of executive business; and 
after some time spent therein, the doors.were re- 
opened, and the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, December 14, 1859. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 

by Rev. L. D. Fincxen. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
THE SPEAKERSUIP. 

The CLERK stated the question before the 
House to be on the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickman,] to amend the 


Journal of Friday; on which the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. McRar] was entitled to the || 


floor. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Clerk, Lregret that my po- 
sition yesterday, in regard to not being interrupted, 
was misunderstood by some of my friends, whom 


I had not permitted to interrupt me, while I per- | 


mitted others to do so. I have to state that my 
pears was, that I did not wish to be interrupted 


xy members on my own side, but that I would | 


yermit members on the other side to interrupt me. 


| My remark will be so found, I think, reported in 
| the Daily Globe. 


I state this forthe information 
of a friend, who thought that I had, perhaps, 
treated him unkindly in that regard. 

I come now, Mr. Clerk, to the question of fixing 
on the Republican party, in this House, the re- 
sponsibility for the delay in the organization, 
growing out of the introduction of the resolution 
of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Ciark,] 
and of the discussion which has taken place under 


it. Outside of the general opposition which the | 


Democratic party would have to the election of 


any gentleman to preside over our deliberations | 


from the Republican side of the House, owing to 
the political antagonism that exists between the 
two parties—a reasonable and well-founded objec- 


_ tion, and one which will be sustained by the coun- 


try—another objection grew out of the fact that, 


| on the ns of the House, and on the ballot 


for Speaker, it was shown that the gentleman pre- 


sented as the candidate of the Republicans, had | 
affixed his signature toa piper recommending the | 
) 


circulation of the Helper book throughout the 
country, and especially in the South; and he is, 
of course, presumed to indorse the sentiments con- 
tained in it. The book is of an incendiary char- 


acter, and proposes revolution in the southern | 


States and war between non-slaveholders and 


| slaveholders. It incites the slaves to rebel against 

the whites; so that it was expected that it would || 
| result in the shedding of blood of the southern || 
people. 


Now, can gentlemen reasonably say that, look- 


ing to the excitement in the northern States on the |) 
subjeet of slavery, southern gentlemen on this || 


Under those circum- | 


1e Senate. | 


Prayer 
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floor should not be sensitively affected by the fact 
that a candidate for the Speakership had aided in 
the circulation of such a book? If he had signed 
that recommendation with a knowledge of the 
character of the book, the just judgment of the 
country would say that he ought to be condemned. 
But the gentleman says that he did not know the 
contents of the book or compendium. Well, let 
me say to gentlemen that, if they did not know 

recisely what the beok contained, they did know, 
yv their own admission, that it was of an incen- 
diary character, and intended to produce revolu- 
tion and bloodshed in the South. I charge that 
the gentlemen knew, at least, that it was a work 
published and circulated for the purpose of affect- 
ing injuriously the interests of slavery in the South; 
and, knowing the excitement that exists in the 
South on account of northern agitation against us, 
I say that any gentleman who aided in the cireu- 
lation of that work, knowing it to be adverse to 
slavery, is criminally responsible before the coun- 
try. But, ifthe seanltatiin who is presented as the 
Republican candidate for Speaker was not aware 
of the contents of the book, and does not recollect 
having signed the recommendation, then I say 
that the fact of such a work being found in the 
country with his name to it, without explanation 
from him, renders him liable to the censure of the 
country. 

But, sir, [ have said that it was reasonable, and 
that the country would so admit, that southern 
gentlemen should feel sensitive upon this subject, 
sensitive in relation to what appears to be the pro- 
gramme of the party issuing this book. I will 
read to you the three first positions which the 
writer of that book says he has nailed to his flag, 
and by which those who sustain it must live or 
die; and I will ask you, then, whether southern 
gentlemen could sit here without sensitiveness, 
and see a gentleman indorsing such sentiments as 
that book contains, occupy that chair. This, sir, 
is the first of the positions taken which are to be 
inscribed upon the flag of the party: 

* Thorough organization and independent political action 
on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the Seuth.’? 


This is the next position: 











** Ineligibility of pro-slavery slave owners; never another 
vote for any one who advocates the extension and perpet 
uation of human slavery.’ 

There isa declaration in this book which the 
gentleman has indorsed, which declares the in- 
eligibility ofany member fromthe South to occupy 

= ? t 4 s . , 
that chair! Could we sit here and not feel sensi- 
tive when a gentleman who had taken that posi- 
tion in reference to every gentleman from the 
South, was presented by his party to fill that chair 
and preside over us? But here is the third posi- 
tion: 

*“No coiperation with pro-slavery politicians. No fellow- 
ship with them in religion. No fellowship with them in 
society.”’ 


Could southern men sit here and not be sensi- 


tive to the fact that the gentleman presented by 


the other side as their candidate for Speaker has 
indorsed that sentiment—no association with us 
in social matters? If that gentlemen should be 
elected to preside over this House, how could we 
conduct the business of the House without south- 
ern members having official intercourse, and, to 
some extent, personal associations with him? 
Yet, sir, he had taken the position by his indorse- 
ment of that work that he would have no inter- 
course with slaveholders 

Now, sir, | say that in this state of things, 
when this gentleman was presented as the candi- 
date of the other side, southern men had a right 
to be sensitive to the position which he had taken 


/upon this subject without any disclaimer upon 


his part that he had indorsed such sentiments. I 
say then that it was reasonable, when the first 
ballot taken disclosed the fact that the Republican 
party had the fairest prospect of success in the 
election of Speaker, that southern men should feel 
sensitive on the point that their candidate should 
have declared that he would have no political or 
social affiliation with men from the South, and 
that the gentleman from Missouri should have in- 
troduced his resolution. I say that the just sen- 
timent of the country will determine that it was 
reasonable; that the gentleman from Missouri and 


|| the Democratic party will not be held responsible 
| for it; butethat the party who have given rise to 


to it are responsible, and shall and will be held 
responsible for it. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Will the 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. McRAE. I gave way so indulgently, yes- 
terday, to interruptions, that the whole House 
saw that my time was extended at least one half. 
My health is not very strong. I am laboring 
under oppression of the lungs, and shall get 
through with what I intend to say with difficulty. 
I have already taken the position that I will not | 
allow my friends upon this side of the House to 
interrupt me. I will not enforce that rule rigidly 
upon gentlemen on the other side, as I departed 
from it yesterday evening; but I ask gentlemen, 
if I yield to them, simply to prSpound their ques- 
tions or answer my interrogatories without under- 
taking to discuss them, and taking advantage of 
my courtesy to make speeches and consume my 
tume. 

Mr. KILGORE. I shall certainly not discuss | 
it. Iwish to ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
whether there is any gentleman on the Republican 
side of the House, who has not signed that book, 
for whom he and his associates would vote for 
Speaker, and bring the House at once to an organ- | 
ization? 

Mr. McRAE. I answer that question distinctly | 
and emphatically, that there is no gentleman upon | 
the other side of the House for whom I will vote | 
for Speaker or foranything else, either without ref- | 
erence to the Helper book or otherwise. But that 
question is not at all pertinent to the point I was | 
making. The point I was making was, that south- | 
ern gentlemen hada right to be sensitive, from the 
fact that a gentleman was to be elected to preside 
over this House who had given his indorsement | 
to a work which contained, as one of its propo- 
sitions, ** no affiliation socially or politically with | 
slaveholders.’’ I wanted to fix the responsibility 
upon the gentlemen opposite, and to bow to the 
country that the introduction of the resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri was timely, was | 
necessary, and was called for; and that the dis- 
eussion which has’arisen upon it has grown out 
of the fact that these gentlemen have occupied 
this position, and have not disclaimed it. 

It is true, sir, that some of the gentlemen have 
since disclaimed certain incendiary sentiments 
contained in the Helper book ;but the gentleman 
whom they have presented as their candidate for | 
Speaker, although he said that he had never seen | 
the book, and did not know what it contained, yet 
took especial care not to say that he repudiated 
it, and he has not done it yet, nor has anybody | 
done it for him. He did say that he occupied the | 
position, and had stated it five times, that he would | 
not interfere with slavery in the States where it 
existed. Well, sir, that might go to relieve him 
from the charge of indorsing that book as an in- | 
cendiary publication; but has he ever said that he 
did not give his assent to the sentiments contained | 
in that programme? No, sir; he has preserved a | 
careful silence on that subject. 

Gentlemen on the other side take the position 
that, in this condition of things, we are responsi- 
ble for introducing the slavery agitation into this 
House. Why, sir, does any sensible man mean 
to put such a case as that to the intelligent judg- 
ment of the House or the country, and to claim 
that, under the circumstances which I have stated, 
we are responsible for introducing the slavery 
agitation into this House ? 

Why, sir, when the resolution was first intro- 
duced, showing that this gentleman stood in this 
position, why did they not for him; why did not 
the gentleman who presented his name for Speak- | 
er; why did he not, for Mr. Suerman, at once 
disclaim any sentiment such as is stated in this 
book ¢ . 

We responsible for this agitation of the slavery 
question! If the incendiary come at night and | 
apply the torch to you: dwelling; if the robber 
come at night and break open your house and 
take away your goods; if the murderer, sir, come 
at night and threaten you with vengeance, and dis- 
turb your peace, and you cry out against him, 
are you responsible for the excitement? Are you 
the cause of it? No, sir; you act in self-defense. 
The man who undertakes the mischief, and does 
the mischief, is the responsible party, and not the 
man who resists it. 

So much, sir, for the Helper book. I do not 
consider that book a very important matter. [ 
do not eonsider even the attack made upon Har- 
per’s Ferry a very important matter. What I | 


gentleman permit | 


| 


NGRE 


look to as important 1s that continually growing 


| anti-slavery sentiment in the North, which is 
| shown by the action of the northern people in 
| their conventions, and as expressed in the elec- 
| tion of members here, and in legislative resolves. 


That is what I look toas important. This Helper 
book is a mere incident to the great fact of the 
increase of anti-slavery sentiment at the North, 
which naturally leads to such publications and 
such results as are shown at Harper's Ferry. 
What I hold these gentlemen responsible for— 
criminally responsible to the country—is the agi- 
tation of the public mind in the northern States in 
reference to the property of the southern section 
of the Union, which is a peculiar property, the 
interference with which involves the security of 
the property, and the safety of its holders; and 
they are responsible so far as their action inter- 
feres with it in any way. That is what I hold 
them responsible for. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, will the gentlemen upon the 
Republican side of the House say that the great 
element of their party is not the anti-slavery sen- 
timent? Will they deny that it is not that which 
has given them their present power? Will they 
say that it has not given them their increase, from 
the days when Abolitionists were very few, up to 
the present day? Will they say that the anti- 
slavery sentiment is not the very life and soul of 


| the existence of the Republican party? Will 


| their party? 


they say that it is not that sentiment which gives 
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unity and strength and success to their party? || 
| Will they deny that they do not look to the in- | 


crease of this sentiment for further strength for 


| look to increase upon that ground to secure the 


control of this branch of the national Legisla- 


| ture, and even of the Federal Government itself, 


| in the next presidential election? 


Will they deny 


| that the anti-slavery sentiment is not the dust 


| both in numbers ane 


| make t! 


which they throw into the eyes of the people, to 
blind them to all other matters? 


Will they deny that they do not | 


Is not that the 


sentiment by which they rally their people to the | 


support of their party? 
deny that. 
Mr. CURTIS. 


I do deny that the anti-slavery 


No, sir; they will not | 


sentiment is materially stronger in the North now | 
than it was when this Government was formed. | 


The North wag then anti-slavery, and it is anti- 
slavery now. 
We 
would be hypocrites at the North, if we said that 
we were in favor of slavery, per se. 

But, sir, slavery has been extended. 
extended in greater proportion than our country, 
in States. When this Gov- 


j ‘he North disposed of slavery, | 
| and our friends in the South adopted it. 


It has | 


ernment was formed, five thirteenths of the States | 


were slave States, and now you have fifteen thirty- 
thirds of slave States. Slavery has been extended 
into the Territories. And, sir, it seems that the 
Democratic party bas no other great leading ele- 
ment than that of pro-slavery, and slavery exten- 
sion. As the people of the North, and as Repub- 
licans, we are, therefore, driven into antagonism 
with the Demoeratic party. ‘That party is repre- 
sented upon this floor, and elsewhere, as a great 
pro-slavery party, encroaching wpon our nghts 
and our progress in regard te freedom. 1 am 
obliged to the gentleman for an opportunity to 
us explanation, which is designed to heen 
the propriety of an organization against slavery 
extension. 

Mr. McRAE. Phave this denial to make in the 
first instance for the Democratic party: that party 
is not a pro-slavery party, nor is It aggressive 
upon any section of the Union. I deny that itis 
pro-slavery, or that it gives rise toany opposition 


or organization like that upon fhe ether side of 


the House. The gentleman reverses the proposi- 
tion. The anti-slavery party is aggressive. We 
stand upon the defensive. The Democracy, with 
which I am allied, stand upon the defensive iii 
regard to this slavery question. We ask nothing 


| for slavery except what it is entitled to under con- 


stitutional guarantees. The anti-slavery party 
upon the other side are theaggressive party; they 
say that they mean politically to control slavery 
without reference to Its constitutional guarantees. 
We have to defend ourselves. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I have to say, further, that 
when this Government was formed, every State 
in the Union, except Massachusetts, was a slave 
State. Slave States made this Government, and 
slavery gave to the gentleman from Iowa and his 
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| party the Constitution under which they live and 


the Union which they so much praise. Slave 
States made this Government, and now those who 
are enjoying the fruits of our liberality cell ws that 
we should be ostracised and deprived of our con- 
sututional rights and guarantees. 

Mr. CURTIS. 1 differ with the gentleman in 
this. He is right in stating that we do take issue 
with him upon that great point of slavery. He 
reverses my position, and says that aggression is 
upon this side. In 1776, when we disconnected 
our allegiance from Great Britain, it is true, as 
the gentleman has stated, that almost every one 
of the States was a slave State. I believe almost 
every one. I believe there were some slaves in 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. Now, mark 
the progress of slavery. When the Constitution 
was formed, in 1787, you wil! find in the debates 
that Mr. Madison and the Virginia delegation 
admitted that slavery had been extinguished in 
the northern States, and that there were ouly five 
slave States. We therefore, then, stood five slave 
against cight frec States, and it is clear therefore 
that free States predominated. The great issue 
was in reference to the continuation of the impor- 
tation of slaves; and it was urged that two States—- 
South Carolina and Georgia—would not come into 
the Union if that trade was not permitted to go 
on; but, at the same time, these debates admitted 
that they were a minority of States; that they were 
only five, and therefore cight States were against 
five slave States. That is my recollection of the 
history of the formation of the Constitution, and 
I presume the gentleman will not controvert it. 
If he does, I wish to show the authorities. 

Mr. McRAE. Iam very much obliged to the 
gentleman from Iowa for one admission, at least, 
which‘he has made, and that one wipes out en- 
tirely the position taken by the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hickman] in ref- 
erence to the compromises of the Constitution. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, in his address 
to the Hlouse the other day, stated that, in the 
compromises of the Constitution on the subject 
of slavery, the North received an implied pledge 
that the slave trade was to be abolished in 1808. 
I did not assent to that proposition, for I knew it 
was.not true; of course, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania did not intend to state what was not 
true, but he was simply mistaken. But, here isa 
gentleman upon the biilican side of the TLouse 


1 who admits that two slave States would not come 


into the Union unless that provision was put into 
the Constitution. I make the point now, for the 
purpose of using it, if, at any ume, this question 
Of the African slave trade shall be brought before 
this House for discussion, that that is an admis- 
sion upon the part of the gentleman, that that pro- 
vision was put into the Constitution, not for the 
purpose of giving to Congress the power to abol- 
ish the slave trade, but for the purpose of inducing 
two slave States to come in as members of the 
Confederacy ; and thatall laws passed by Congress 
prohibiting the African slave trade under that 
clause of the Constitution, are entirely unconsti- 
tutional and without foundation im that instru- 
ment, 

My reading of the history of the country is, as 
I stated before, that all the States, with one ex- 
ception, at the time they came into the Union, 
were slav@States, and recognized slavery by their 
laws. The recognition of the institution by its 
laws is what constitutes a State a slave State, in 
my opinion. They were all slave States, except 
Massachusetts; she did not by her laws recog- 
nize the institution. 

Therefore, lam rightin the position I assumed. 
and I made it so plain, before the last remarks of 
the gentlemar, that they were the aggressive and 
we the defensive party, that they were the ant! 
slavery party, while the Democratic party was 
neither pro nor anti-slavery, simply sustaining 
the constitutional rights of all sections of the 
country, that it is not necessary that I should en- 
large further upon that point now. What I was 
saying was—and gentlemen of the Republican 
party will not deny it—that anti-slavery was th 
elementary principle which lay at the foundation 
of their organization. The hae body of them 
will admit and not deny that, for it is too pal- 
pable to the country. 

Listen to what anether distinguished member 
of that party says; and he agrees with the gen- 
tleman in one part of the proposition—that which 
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rclates to the Dy mocracy—but he does not agree 
with him as to the other part of it. Here is what 
the most distinguished leader of the Republican 
party says In reference to what is the clement 
upon which this party has 1 foundation and its 
existence: 


i law written not only upon 
party, but also im its very 


* Subserviency to slavery i 
the forehead of the Democratir 
soul.’’ 
the facts which 

in my denial. 


bo utterly deny, and 
country istan me 


That, sir, 


are before Uv 


“So resistance to slavery and devotion to freedom, th 
popular element now aciively working for the Republi 
party among the people, must and wil! be the resources | 


its ever renewing strength and constant tnvigoration.” 


That is what Mr. Sewanpn said in his Roche 
ter specch, and it is truce, and what the R pub 
ican party knows to be true, in reference to its 


organization, 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I wish to call the atienti 
the House to the fact that while the Republican 
party say that if the y have the control of the Gov- 
ernment they will give to every portion of the 
Union its constitutional rights, yet that what they 


‘ 


understand to be our constituuonal rights we un- | 


derstand to be the destruction of our constitutional 
rights. The Republican party will not deny that 
it js part of their platform that they claim for 
Congress sovereignty over the Territories in ref- 
erence to the question of slavery. Well, 
l ask them if they will not consider it constitu- 
tional legislation to exclude slavery from the Ter- 
ritories by direct act of Congress? Certainly. 
Gentlemen on the other side all nod assent. Well, 
that is precisely what the South says ts uncon- 
stitutional legislation, and a violation of her con- 
stitutional nghts. How then can it be worth any 
thing for those gentlemen to say that if they get 
control of the Government they are ‘ 
giving to cach section its constitutional rights? It 


is worth nothing to say so, unless we know what | 
they understand to be the constitutional rights of 


any particular section of the country. Howdoes 
that place the Republican party with reference to 
the position of the slave States of the Union? I 
hold in my hand some resolutions passed by a 
State convention of the State of Georgia—Greorgia, 
a State which is recognized as conservative, asa 
Union-loving State—upon mature deliberation of 
all her rights in connection with the anti-slavery 
legislation of the North, after the passage of the 
compromise measures of 1850. One of those reso- 
lutions is this: 

** That the State of Georgia, in the judgment of her con 
vention, will and ought to resist, even as a last resort, to the 


disruption of every tie which binds her to the Union, any | 


act of Congress prohibiting the introduction of slavery into 
the Territories of Utah and New Mexico.”’ 


These Territories were named because they 
were the only ones then open. 
resolution of the State of Georgia declaring that, 
as a member of the Confederacy, she will resist 
such legislation, to the disruption of every tie that 
binds her to the Union. In what condition does 
it place the Republican party? It places them in 
the condition of being aggressors on the consti- 
tutional rights of the South to an extent which 
forces the southern States to take the ground that 
they will not remain in the Union if this legisla- 
tion be carried out. The State of Mis4ssippi took 
the same position, and stands on it to-day. 
publican members say to us that they are for the 


Constitution and the Union, and that they will | 


give to every section of the Union its constitu- 
tional rights; but, according to their construction 


of it, such legislation is a total denial and destruc- | 


tion of the nghts of the South. 

Well, sir, what else will they do? They will 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, under 
the claim of the sovereignty of Congress over the 

uestion of slavery in the Territories, and on the 
Ratiet ground that Congress has the right to ex- 
clusive legislation in this District. If the Repub- 
licans succeed in getting legislative control of the 
Government, I put it to them whether they would 
not consider it constitutional legislation to abolish 


slavery in the District of Columbia, and whether |) 


they do not mean to do it?) Why, certainly, sir; 
they admit it. Well, the State of Georgia has 
declared that if they do that act without the con- 
sent of the slaveholders of the District, and with- 
out petition from them, she will resist it to the 
dissolution of the Union. 


yn of 


sir, if | 
they have the political control of the Government, | 


Ee favor of 


Re- | 


The State of Missis- || 
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sippi has taken the same position without any 
such reservation. « 

Mr. GARTRELL. I desire to correct the gen- 
tleman on that point. The resolution is incor- 
rectly reported. The State of Georgia, in her 
convention, solemnly declared that she will disrupt 
every tie that binds her to the Union if the Con- 
gress of the United States abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, without any qualification 

vhatever. 

Mr. McRAE. I am glad to receive the expla- 
nation from the gentleman from Georgia. That 
was my own opinion, too; but I report it to the 
House as I find it published in Cluskey’s Political 
Text Book. 

This shows that what Republicans regard as 
constitutional legislation, the States of Georgia 
and Mississippi declare they will regard as a total 
annihilation and destruction of their constitutional 
rights. 

So the Republicans would claim the right, 
whether they exercised it or not, to abolishslavery 
in the forts, arsenals, and dock-yards of the States 
where it exists. 
{Mr. Kincore} said he would not do that; but 


| he did not say that he would not claim the right 
| and constitutional power to do it; and, perhaps, 


his opinions would be of no value when the 
yarty gets political control of the Government. 
Vell, that is another position, which the States of 
Mississippi and Georgia have taken as being sub- 
versive of the constitutional rights of the South; 
and which they will resist to the dissolution of 
the Union. 

The gentleman from Indiana has said that he 
would not interfere with slavery where it now 
exists; but he would confine it strictly within the 
limits of the States. I suppose I may safely say 
that for his party; and | suppose that thi party 
would be in favor of legislation to abolish the 
trade in slaves between the States. Would not 
the Republican party do that? We all know that 
it would. That is what has been petitioned for 
in past years. The great leader of the party says, 
in his Rochester speech, that that is one of the 
things they would do, if they had the control of 
the Government. Well, the States of Georgia 
and of Mississippi have declared that that legis- 
lation which the Republican pagty deem consti- 
tutional, is total annihilation a®l destruction of 
their constitutional rights, and they will resist it 
to a dissolution of the Union. 

Again, | ask whether the Republican party, if 
they had the control of this branch of Congress, 
would not consider it constitutional and right to 
receive petitions to amend the Constitution so as 
to abolish slavery in the States ultimately ? Would 
they not consider that constitutional legislation? 
and would they notreceive these petitions ? Would 


| not this Hall be flooded with Abolition petitions? 
Here, then, is the |} 


not, perhaps, to abolish slavery in the States, but 
to take such steps as will enable them to abolish 
it by an amendment to the Constitution? That 
is what they would do. Lask whether they would 
not receive such petitions; and, not only that, but 
whether they would not actually call a convention 
of the States and amend the Constitution, and to 
deprive us of representation on the slave basis? 

Vhen the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Patmer] declared, the first day of the session, 
that they ought to put the negro out of the House, 
he meant something more than the mere removal 
of this question out of it. He meant that when 
the Republican party had control of this Govern- 
ment, they would so amend the Constitution as 
to deprive the southern States of representation 
on the slave basis. 

I ask, again, whether they would not consider 
it constitutional legislation to repeal or modify the 
fugitive slave law? The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Corwiy] said, the otherday, that the Repub- 
lican party in Ohio isin favor either of the present 
fugitive slave law, or, if that be abolished, in 
favor of the law of 1793; but my friend on the left 
[Mr. Cox] so utterly refuted that statement, that 
it was left unquestioned in the judgment of the 
House that se Repablicnn party was not in favor 


of the repeal of that law, and of the substitution of |, 
| a better one under the law of 1793. But my friend 


did not go to the fact, that what the Republicans 
of Ohio dé want, and mean to have, is, if they get 


' the control of the Government and give us a fu- 


gitive slave law at all, to = us one which will 
entitle the fugitive to a trial by jury. Is not that 


. 


The gentleman from Indiana | 


December 14, 


what you want? Is not that what you mean? Is 
not that what pes intend? Do you not call that 
constitutional legislation ? 

Well, sir, what would the right of tria! by jury 
to fugitives be worth to us in one of those hou- 
slaveholding States under the control of the Re- 
publicans, where the anti-slavery sentiment is so 
strong that you cannot now, by the force and 
power of the Federal Government, recapture a 
fugitive slave without bloodshed and loss of life? 
The States of Georgia and Mississippi have both 
said, in reference to this question, that if the fugi- 
tive slave law is repealed or so modified as to 
render it valuele#s to us, as these Republican 
members would render it if they had the control 
of the Government, they will resist it, even to the 
severance of the ties that bind the Union together. 
So you see that what the Republican party call 
constitutional legislation on the subject of slavery, 
is what the South calls the total annihilation and 
destruction of her rights of property, and wholly 
unconstitutional legislation, and it is to no pur- 
pose for Republican members to rise and say 
that they are for the Union, for the Constitution, 

| and for the constitutional rights of all sections 
under it. 

| Now, sir, this being the position of the Repub- 
lican party, and the Democratic party being on 
the defensive, may I not be permitted again to 
ask the attention of what are called the southern 
Opposition members of this House to the condi- 
tion of things as they exist, and to the fact-that 
it becomes their duty to cooperate with the Dem- 
ocratic party, which, as I said yesterday, is alone 
reasonably capable of contending with that other 
party as a national organization ? 

Why, sir, look at the condition of things. Here 
is the Republican party in a great plurality; here 
is the Democratic party in a great plurality over 
the other parties, who are minorities in the House; 
and yet you see these twenty-two gentlemen be- 
longing to what is called the southern Oppositi®n, 
refusing to coéperate with the Democratic party 
in the election of a Speaker and the organization 
of this House. The South is truly unfortunate 
in having Representatives here who will occupy 
such a position. What do we see on the other 
hand? Why, we see here, coéperating with the 
southern members, twenty-seven Democrats from 
the non-slaveholding States assisting us to organ- 
ize the House against the Black Republicans. 
W hile I cannot compliment the southern Oppo- 
sitionists for the position they occupy, certainly 
I have to return my thanks—and the South will 
give her thanks—to that noble band of twenty- 
seven Democrats from the non-slaveholding States 
who coéperate with the Representatives from the 
South here in defense of their constitutional rights, 
and in enabling them to organize this House 
against the Republican party. Why,sir, when you 
call the roll, the very first response in favor of the 
Democratic candidate for Speaker comes from a 
gentleman from the non-slaveholding State of 
Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN.] Who is it that is to prevent 
the Republican party from getting the control of 
this House and of the Government, but the Dem- 
ocratic party? 

Here is what the great leader of the Republi- 
can party says upon that subject: 

‘7 think, fellow-citizens, that [ have shown you that it 
is high time for the friends of freedom to rush to the rescue 
of the Constitution, and that their very first duty is to dis- 
miss the Democratic party from the administration of the 

| Government.” ~ 

That, sir, is the announcement of the great 
leader of the Republican party, Mr. Sewarp, in 
his Rochester speech. What further does he say 
in that speech: 

**T ask, is there any other party which cane more safely 
trusted than the Republican party ?”’ 

I put in the word ‘ Republican,”’ because he 
was referring to that party: 

** Every one knows that it is the Republican party, or 
none, that shall displace the Democratic party.” 

Mr. Sewarp said, in that Rochester speech, that 
the first duty of the Republican party was to take 
the control of the Government; that to do that, 
they must dismiss the Democratic party; and that 
it was the Republican party, or none, that was to 
|| put the Democratic party out of the control of the 
|| Government. And yet, in the face of this an- 
| nouncement of the great leader of the Republican 
| party, and in the face of the fact that it is known 
| that there is no other national organization now 
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in contest with the Republicans which has power 
either to cope with it or to defeat it, if that may be 
possible, we see here southern men, Representa- 
tives of slaveholding constituencies, refusing to 
codperate with the Democratic party, upon which 
the Republicans are making war, and refusing to 
aid us in maintaining the constitutional rights of 
the South in organizing this House. 
things fix the responsibility where it properly 
belongs—upon those who are responsible, not for 
the non-organization of the House, because their 
number may not be sufficient with ours to control 
that question, but responsible for not enabling 
the southern Representatives to present a united 
front against the say sonar party. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, having presented the Repub- 
lican party in its proper attitude, and having 
shown what it considers constitutional legisla- 
tion, and what we are to understand by its giving 
to all sections of the Union and to each State its 
constitutional rights; and having shown the po- 
sition of the Democratic party as a party acting 


Let these | 


on the defensive against these aggressions, I have | 


this to say, that everything which is spoken here 
in debate, everything which is written in the news- 
papers, and everything which is done in public 
meetings, which hasa tendency to deceive or mis- 
lead either section of the Confederacy in reference 
to the popular sentiment on this great and agi- 
tating question, is calculated to do injury to the 
whole country; and sich was especially the char- 
acter of the speeches delivered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Ciark] on the one side, and 


the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Nexson] on | 


the other. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Crarx] 
asserted upon this floor that he represents one of 
the most intelligent and wealthy portions of New 
York; and that he never saw, until he came to 
this city, an Abolitionist in all his life. He did 
net tell us which one that was. Now, sir, that 
gentleman must know that such a statement, go- 
ing out into the country, may produce, upon the 
minds of the people of the other section of the 
Union, where this anti-slavery sentiment does not 
exist, misconception; that it is a sentiment caleu- 


lated to mislead the people of that other section, | 


to throw them off their guard, and induce them 
io believe that they had guarantees and security 
in public sentiment, at least in one district at the 
North, which they did not anticipate. The gen- 
tleman knew, when he asserted that fact—I am 
sure thai he must have known—that there were 


numbers in his district who voted for Mr. Sew- | 


ARD, Who would sustain Mr. Sewarp in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, from the State of New 


York, or for any position to which he aspired. | 


He must have known that there wasa large anti- | 


slavery sentiment in his district; that it would ex- 
press itself in favor of its candidates for every de- 
partment of the State and Federal Governments; 


and that it would continue the slavery agitation | 


until this Government was placed in the hands of 
the Republican party. 

That gentleman further asserted it as his con- 
viction—he repeated it more than once—that the 
great body of the northern people (I supposed he 
referred especially to the State of New York and 
adjoining States, with the sentiments of which he 
may be more intimately acquainted,) is in favor 
of the great platforms of the Whig and the Dem- 
ocratic parties of 1852, and the platform of the 
Democratic party upon the slavery question in 
1856, upon Shih the whole South was united. 


He made that statement, sir, in the face of the | 


fact, which he must have known, that it was upon 


that platform of 1852 that the Whig party went | 


out of existence and sank into the embrace of Ab- | 


olitionism. The Whig party was then broken 
down and absorbed by ih 
it was —— as a party by the Republican 
party. The Republican party, we know, has its 
strength from the dissolved elements of the Whig 
party, together with members of the Democratic 
party, who left our ranks, upon this platform, at 
the same time. 

Now, sir, I say that statements like those I have 
referred to, coming from honorable gentlemen 


upon this floor, are calculated to mislead and de- | 


ceive the public mind of the South. Everything 
which is calculated to deceive either section is an 
injury to the whole country. 


Mr. Clerk, of the same character with the state- | 
ments of the gentleman from New York were | 





| meeting. 


those of the speech made from the other side by | 


the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Nexson.] 
I am not going to comment upon it in detail, fur- 
ther than to say, that he denounced the Demo- 
cratic party, which is the only national organiza- 
tion that is now at all capable of contending with 
the Republican party. He denounced the Demo- 
cratic party, which Mr. Sewarp says is the only 
party in the way of the Republican party on its 
march to power. He denounced the 


Jemocratic | 


party, which Mr. Sewarp says must be put out | 
of the control of the Government; the Democratic | 


party, which Mr. Sewarp says can be put out of 
this Government only by the Republican party. 


The speech of the gentleman from Tennessee | 


went further. 


He attributed to southern gentle- | 


men upon this floor, and in the South, who enter- | 
tain, as he Says, extreme views, the position that 
they held the same attitude in this Government | 


that northern fanatics do. 
of people in the South. I say, then, that that 
speech 1s calculated to produce the impression in 
the minds of northern men that the sentiment in 
the South is not up to the measure of the defense 
of its rights upon this slavery question. It is 
calculated to mislead the northern mind, to the 
injury alike of the North and the South. 

Of the same character, sir, are the proceedings 
at some of these Union meetings now being held 
in the North. } j 
timent at the South. So far as I am intrusted 
with the rights of my people here, so far as I am 
a sentinel upon the walls, I will carefully guard 
their interests. 
go out from here or in the public proceedings of 
the country calculated to mislead or deceive the 
popular mind at the South. I hold in my hand 
the New York Herald, of December 9th, instant, 
containing the proceedings of what is called **a 
great Union meeting, in the city of Boston,”’ to 
give assurance to the southern people that there 


is a sound conservative sentiment in the North | 


which will protect the South in its constitutional 
rights; that there are sound conservative men 
enough at the North to prevent calamity to us. 


Let us see what was the sentiment avowed in | 


that meeting that is to go outas the expression on 
the part of the people of Boston and Massachu- 
setts into the southern States. I will read an ex- 


tract from the speech of the president of that | 
Let us see whether the South can rely | 


upon those who hold such sentiments as he ex- 
pressed; whether we can rely upon them as an 
assurance that there is enough conservative, sound 


men against anti-slavery sentiment in the North |, alities,’’ for the reason that they are drawn in 


general terms; and there is not a solitary one of 


to protect us in our constitutional rights. 
dent Lincoln, after uttering general patriotic sen- 
timents, speaking of John Brown, says: 

** Let it be borne in mind that John Brown was, at the 
time, a citizen of a free State, his family and property under 
the protection of a free State, while himself with all his kin 
were strangers to the population and the soil of the slave 
State of Virginia.’’ 

Well, sir, he then seems to become alarmed at 
the fact that he had eyen to call Virginia a slave 
State. Listen to what follows: 

** Fellow-citizens, I trust I need not say, in this presence, 
that [ am no advocate for oppression in any of its forms. I 
am a friend to freedom, as are you all. I would restrict 
slavery to its narrowest legalized limits. [Cheers and ap- 
plause. }’’ 

Could the Republicans here say any more? Is 
not that precisely their position? And yet that 
is the great conservative sentiment uttered by the 
president of the great Union meeting in Boston— 
to go out as the sentiment of Boston and Massa- 


|| chusetts—to give the South assurance that there 


| is sufficient conservative sentiment at the North 


to preserve us from calamity. The gentleman 


| from Indiana, (Mr. Eneuisn,] near me, says that 
e Abolition sentiment. || 


Governor Lincoln is himself a member of the 
Republican party. I should judge so, from his 
remarks. Further, he says: 

“And do whatever was in my power to remove it from 
the whole land, whenever and as soon as, in the goodness 
and mercy of God, it could be done with wisdom and safety. 


| (Loud and continued cheering and applause.) We are all 


lovers of liberty. There isnot a single pro-slavery man, in 


| the opprobrious sense of that term, in all this vast assem- 


bly; no,notone. [Applause.]} 

Could the Republicans do anything more than 
remove slavery from the land wherever it exists, 
as soon as it could be done in God’s wisdom and 
mercy, which they call the constitutional way. 
*¢ We are all lovers of liberty.’”” What liberty ? 


| Liberty of the white man and the black man. 


. 


I say they mislead the public sen- | 


I will see that no sentiment shall | 


There is no such class | 





Presi- | 
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That is what they mean by “ lovers of liberty;’’ 
and that is what the Republicans mean by free- 
dom—freedom of the white man and freedom of 
the black man. 

Mr. Clerk, we do not ask those men who are 
holding these Union meetings for the purpose of 
showing us that there is a conservative sentiment 
in the North which would be supposed to come up 
to the rescue of our constitutional rights, to be 
pro-slavery men. We ask them to be constitu- 
tional men—anti-slavery men in the sense which 
we understand the Republican party not to be— 
that is: not to agitate that question before the 
public mind, and not to raise up the prejudices 
and inflame the passions of the people of the 
North against the South upon the subject. 

Now, sir, the newspaper press heralds forth to 
the South that this was a great meeting designed 
to give assurance of a conservative sentiment at 
the North. I have in my hand the National In- 
telligencer of yesterday, which is considered a 
conservative paper, and I believe itis. Itis cer- 
tainly a paper of very great influence in the coun- 
try, and especially with all that party which com- 
prises what are called the conservative men of the 
country. Hear what it says in reference to this 
speech of General Lincoln: 


** The president [Governor Lincoln] opened the aqueting. 
His reception was grand, and characterized by unbounded 
enthusiasin; and so completely did his bold positions, his 
glorious rasping down of treason and rebellion, and bis in 
dignant presentation of Abolitionism, chime in with the 
temper of the meeting, that he could hardly get through 
some of his sentences before he was stopped by tremendous 
outbursts of applause.’’ 

Well, sir, I have read to the House a part of 

’ , I 

the speech, which does not seem to chime in so 
much with ** indignant presentation”’ of Abolition- 
ism, and which was interrupted by great bursts 
of applause. AllI mean to say is, without disre 
spect to that paper, that papers that publish such 
proceedings, andcomment — them in that way, 
in the face of the fact that the man who presided 


|| over that meeting declared that he would— 


«Do whatever was in his power to remove slavery from 


| the whole land, whenever and as soon as in the goodness 


and mercy of God it could be done with wisdom and 
safety.’’ 

I say they do great injustice to the South, and 
to the country generally, by misleading the publi 
mind. 

What followed that speech? It was followed 
by resolutions, carefully prepared and drawn; 
and what are they? Not a set of glittering, but 
of gloomy generalities. I say ‘*gloomy gener- 


them which goes to the pointof attacking the anti 
slavery sentiment and excitement of the North, 
out of which all the evils of Abolitionism grow— 
not one. There is a clause in the resolution next 


| to the last, which condemns the sentiment of thos: 
| who have encouraged, by anything they have 


heretofore done or said, what occurred at Harper’s 
Ferry. But that clause was not meant to apply 
at all to the original anti-slavery excitement, out 
of which all these evils grow. Tf it was, it would 
have condemned the president of that meeting in 
the speech which he made. It was only meant 
to apply to cases in which attacks have been made 
upon us, such as at Harper’s Ferry, and other 
like ones. Weask no sympathy from them upon 
that point. The South asks no sympathy from 
the North for an outbreak of that character, which 
grew out of the sentiments which the Republicans 
preach. Virginia has shown that she required 
no sympathy and no help. What Virginia wants, 
and what the South wants, is, that this agitation 
shal] cease; that this anti-slavery sentiment shall 
be resisted, as the source and cause out of which 
all these mischiefs and evils grow. 

What followed in that meeting? Why, sir, a 
patriotic speeeh from a great and good man— 
Edward Everett—a man admitted, I believe, to be 
a great and good man, by all; but, sir, who had 


| never sound sentiments upon this slavery ques- 


tion. He makes a general patriotic speech, in 
terms such, of course, as all would approve. But 


| there is nothing in it which assails these anti- 


| slavery movements at the right quarter. 


What follows next? Why, sir, a speech from 
General Cashing, whom I had thought the sound- 


_estof all our friends at the North; on whom I 


thought I could rely as a man willing to breast the 
storm of fanaticism, and to arrest anti-slavery in 


or | 
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all ite stages. He opens his speech with a eulogy 
on. president Lincoln, who has deliv red these 
anti-slavery sentiments that I have read to you; 
and he « lost his eulogy by statuung that he { Lin 
coln| **nebly wears the mantle of Choate and of 
Webster,’ and that “ in such thoughts and words 
of transeendent eloquence as he alone, of living 


mon, commands, he had spoken here in favor of 


the peace and honor of Massaciiusetts.”’ What 
further does Mr. Cushing sey? In another por- 
tion of his speech, most of which I admit to be 


vatriotic in general terms, he speaks of Wendell 


Phillips, Lloyd Garrison, Theodore Parker, Wal- | 


do Emerson, and Gerrit Smith, as men who, by 
constantly brooding on the one single idea—* that 
idea a right one, if you please, in its object’’—had 
become monomaniacs. Well, sir, he there asserts 
that the idea of those rabid abolition revolution- 
ists, with whom even the Republicans deny asso- 
ciation, was “right in its object.’? Now, Mr. 
Clerk, 1 wish "understood that I am not denounc- 
ing these proceedings at all. I have not used a 
harsh expression in regard to them. 


But 1 am | 


explaining the any oa that I take. * Everything | 


said and done that is calculated to mislead or de- 
ceive the popular mind, in either section of the 
country, is injurious to the whole; and I have re- 
ferred to these things simply to show that what is 
called a great Union meeting to protect the con- 
sttutional rights of the South was conducted by 
persons who expressed such sentiments as these 
in reference to slavery. 

I had intended, Mr. Clerk, to review, to some 
extent, one or two of the speeches made on the 


other side, especially the speech made by the gen- | 


tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hickmay,] 
whose position was not understood until that 
speech was addressed to the House, and which 
identifies him, as 1 take it, with the Republican 


party. IT intended to have referred especially to 


that portion of it where he speaks of the compro- | 


mises of the Constitution, and of the compromises 


of legislation that have been made on the slavery | 


question, and that, he says, have been violated 
on the partofthe South. But my time and strength 
only low me to notice them briefly. 

One of those compromises was, that we gained 
the basis for the fugitive slave law. How has 
that compromise been violated by the South? All 


that we have gained under it was, first, the law of | 


1793, and next the law of 1850, called the fugitive 
slave law, for the recapture of our fugitive slaves. 
Liow could we violate it? We have not violated 
it, but the non-slaveholding States, under Repub- 
lican control, have undertaken to deprive us of its 
benefit. So far as the Federal Legislature is con- 
cerned, it has done its duty by the passage of a 
law which, if not resisted by the anti-slavery sen- 
uumentof the North and by the Republican party, 


would have secured to us the benefits of that com- | 


promise of the Constitution, if he choose to eall 
tone. Inever considered it acompromise at all; 
I consider it one of the plain requirements of the 
Constitution, which was entered into without ref- 


erence to any compromise on the slavery question. | 
I do not think that the history of the adoption of | 


this basis for the fugitive slave law will show that 
it was ever regarded as a compromise on the sla- 
very question at all. 

but, sir, so far from our violating this, we do 


complain,and have aright to complain, that while | 


the national Legislature has done us justice, the 
non-slaveholding States, in which the Republican 
anti-slavery sentiment is predominant, deprive us 
of the benefits of the law, by refusing to allow it 
to be executed properly within their limits; there- 
fore, wf there is any injury done on either side on 
this question, itis an imjury done by the people 


of these non-slaveholding States to the people of 


the South. The propesition is directly the re- 
verse of what the gentleman has stated. 

He says that another of the compromises of 
the Constitution, on the slavery question, was 
that the South was to be entitled to Feds ral rep- 
resentation on the slave basis of three fifths. 
Weill, 1 never undersiood that as being a compro- 
mise between the North and Seuth, en the sub- 
ject of slavery. I understood it to be a provision 
of the Constatuuion, mmserted to do what was just 
to the South, giving her her proper weight of rep- 
resentation in the Congress of Se Untited States. 
The Constitution, as | have said, was made alto- 

ether by slaveholders, and was adopted by slave- 
Salieee States, 
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violated all of the five compromises. How have || Democratic platform that no member of the party, 


we violated this? Has not the Federal census | 


heen taken, and have we not, in the enumer- 
ation, simply obtained justice under this clause 
of the Constitution—our proper right of repre- 
sentation here? Who will undertake to violate 
it, and who does violate it? Who deprives us of 
its benefits? Why, the people of the non-slave- 


holding States. And how do they do it? Why, | 


sir, every fugitive slave that escapes from the 
South diminishes our numbers, on which our rep- 
resentation here 1s based; and through the refusal 


of the non-slaveholding Republican States to re- | 


turn to us our fugitives, under the fugitive slave 
law, they not only deprive us of our property, 


but they deprive us, to some extent, of our basis | 


of representation upon this floor. ‘They, there- 
fore, attack us, not only in our rights of prop- 
erty, but our right of representation upon this 
floor and our political rights in the country. So 
the violation is on their side, sir. 


I have nothing to say with reference to the vio- | 


lation of the compromises of 1850 and 1354, which 
the genUeman from Pennsylvania linked together, 
except thatavhen he says that the whole South 


came forward and swept away the Missouri com- | 
promisc, he is utterly mistaken; because that com- | 
promise was swept away by what were called the | 


compromise measures of 1850. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cuarx] himself, while he 
attributed to what he termed the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise the excitement which at 
the time grew up at the North on the slavery 
question, admitted that he saw nothing incon- 


sistent in the provisions of the compromise meas- | 
ures of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska bill, by | 
which he considered the Missouri] compromise | 
What was termed the repeal of the | 


repealed. 
Missouri compromise in the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, was a simple declaration that itwas rendered 
null and void by the principle of the compromise 
of 1850; so that the South did not come forward 
and sweep away the compromise of 1820; but it 
was swept away by those who advocated the 
compromise measures of 1850, which were advo- 


cated alike by the Northand by theSouth. The | 


men of the South are not responsible for it. 


As for the compromises of 1850 and 1854, the | 


question is still unsettled in the mind of the coun- 
try whether they have been violated or net. So 


far as the Kansas-Nebraska bill is concerned, I | 


was nota member of Congress when that bill was 
pnae d, but I was satisfied with its provisions, and 


maintain it now. I maintain the doctrine which | 
I understand to be the essential and leading feature | 
| of the bill, taken from the compromise measures of | 
1850—the doctrine of non-intervention; and I un- | 


derstand itto apply simply to the power of Congress 
with reference either to establishing or prohibiting 
slavery in the Territories. I understand that the 
whole discussion of this subject, so far as any pro- 
tection was asked with reference to slavery, went 
at that time simply to. the fact of such protec- 


tion as might establish slavery in the Territories, | 


and that non-intervention at that time was only 
understood to mean non-intervention to establish 
or prohibit slavery; and that it never was under- 


stood tien to mean, and never has been under- | 


stood since to mean; that it could not then be un- 
derstood to mean, and cannot now be understood 


to mean, that it applies to the non-protection of 
slavery where it was established. That is my || 


view of the Kansas-Nebraska act; and that brings 


me to the point at which I intend to ¢xpress my | 


opinion freely and fully to this House as to what 
I consider right and proper to be done by the 


Democratic party at the Charleston convention in || 


reference to the construction of the Cincinnati 
platform, and the position which that party should 
occupy in the coming coatest for the Presidency. 
Sir, my opinion, as one member of the Demo- 
cratic party, is, that common fairness, common 
honesty, that the integrity of the great Democratic 
party, to which the country Owes So much for its 
prosperity in the past, its greatness in the present, 
and its hopes and prospects in the future—I say 
tne to the integrity of that great party 

that its platform should be so laid down, and so 
construed, that every man who stands upon it, 
every man who is a member of its organization, 
at the Nerth or at the South, should know pre- 
cisely what it means; and, as one Democrat, 1 am 
in favor of the Charleston convention placing such 
a construction and such an interpretation on the 


. 


no man in any section of the Union, shall mistake 
its meaning. Thatis the position which I occupy 
upon that subject; and inorder to accomplish that, 
I would have the convention adopt a resolution 
affirming its adherence to the platform adopted at 
Cincinnati, and giving to it an interpretation in 
accordance with the opinion and decision of the Su- 
preme Court, in the Dred Scott case, on the consti- 
tutional principles of the Government in reference 
to slavery—the constitutional right of the citizens 
of the South to remove, with their slave property, 
into a Territory, and protection to that property 
when it is in the Territory. That is what I think 
would make it plain; and that is the position 
which, if I were to be a member of that conven- 
tion, | would advocate. Now gentlemen under- 
stand my position upon that question. 
Mr. Clerk, in the running debate which we had 
|| yesterday evening, and in which various inter- 
rogatories were propounded to me, I was endeav- 
oring to ascertain the positions of gentlemen who 
asked me questions and not to state my own, and 
I did not state them. Ido not think, however, 
that questions as to whether a gentleman is for 
Mr. Doveétas or for this Administration, have any- 
thing to do with the election of a Speaker. The 
true question is, what are the great interests of the 
country, and what do those interests demand ? 
Do they demand that a Republican or a Democrat 
should be elected Speaker of this House? That 
is the true question, sir; and these questions which 
gentiemen ask as to what is my opinion about this 
man or that man for the Presidency, have no per- 
tinency and no relevancy, in my opinion, to the 
organization of the House. But, sir, as I have 
said, | am always ready to give my opinion, and 
ifany gentleman will ask it on my own side of 
the House who has a right to ask it, as it isa 
matter between Democrats, he shall have it fully 
and fairly. 

I have already given my opinion as to what I 
| think ought to be the position of the Democratic 
| party, at Charleston, in making a nomination for 
| the Presidency. If the convention pursue the 

course which i deem to be the proper one, it will 
nominate a candidate who will accept a platform 
constructed as I have stated. If the convention 
does not give to its platform a plain meaning, so 
| that it may not be misunderstood, then it will bi 
| for me to decide whether I will give my support 
to any man who may be nominated upon it. 
There is another question upon which I pro- 
pose to give my opinion. As I Sate exposed the 
position of the Republican party, in what they 
consider the constitutional administratiop of the 
Government, I suppose they would like to know 
what I would do in the event of the election of a 
member of the Republican party as President of 
the United States. I will not hesitate to give it. 
Before, however, | give my opinion, let me give 
the opinions of some other gentlemen. I want 
them to go out with mine. Task the Clerk to read 
what I send to him. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


‘* Sir, you have been pleased to say, that | have the Union 
|, of these States at heart; this, sir, is most true, for if there 
be one object dearer to me than any other, it is the unity, 
| prosperity, and glory of this great Republic ; and T confess 
frankly, sir, that [ fear it is indanger. I say nothing ot any 
|| particular section, much less of the several candidates be 
|; fore the people. I presume they are all honorable men 
But, sir, what do we see? An exasperated feeling between 
the North and the South, on the most exciting of all topics, 
resulting in bloodshed and organized military array. 
** But this is notall, sir. We see a political party present 
| ing candidates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, 
selected for the first time from the free States alone, with 
|| the avowed purpose of electing these candidates by suf- 
frages of one part of the Union only, to rule over the whole 
United States. Can it be possible that those who are en 
gaged in such ameasure can have seriously reflected upon 
the consequences which must inevitably follow, in case of 
success? Canthey have the madness or the folly to believe 
that our southern brethren would submit to be governed b) 
such a Chief Magistrate? Would he be required to foliow 
the same rule prescribed by those who elected him, in 
making his appointinents? Ifa man living south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line be not worthy to be President or Vice 
President, would it be proper to select one from the same 
quarter as one of his cabinet council, or to represent the 
nation in a foreign country? Or, indeed, to collect the rev- 
enuc, or administer the laws of the United States? If not, 
what new rule is the President to adopt in selecting men 
for office, that the people themselves discard in selecting 
him? These are serious but practical questions, and in 
order to appreciate them fully, it is only necessary to turn 
the tables upon ourselves. Suppose that the South, having 
a majority of the electoral votes, should declare that they 
would only have siaveholders for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and should elect such, by their exclusive suflrages, t0 
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rule over us at the North. Do you think we would submit 
to it? No, not for a moment. And do you believe that 
your southern brethren are less sensitive on this subject than 
you are, or Jess jealous of their rights? If youdo, letme tell 
you that you are mistaken. And, therefore, you must see 
that if this sectional party succeeds, it leads inevitably to 
the destruction of this beautiful fabric, reared by our fore- 
fathers, cemented by their blood, and bequeathed to us as 
a priceless inheritance. ; 

* I tell you, my friends, that I feel deeply,.and therefore [ 
speak earnestly on this subject, [cries of * You’re right!’] 
for I feel that you are in danger.” 


That, sir, is the opinion of Mr. Fillmore, given | 


in a speech which he made at Albany, in July, 
1856. He is regarded as the great head of the 
conservative party of this country. It seems, 
when he took that position in his speech at Al- 
bany, that those to whom he spoke cried, ‘‘Go 
on; youare right.”’ Mr. Fillmore, the leader of 
the southern Oppositionists upon this floor, took 
the position that the people of the North could not 
subniit to the election of a purely sectional can- 
didate upon the part of the slaveholders, afd there 
were cries of **Go on; you are right.”” He was 
sustained by northern sentiment. Let me read 
the position of another man, who is the leader 
of another great party: 

“Having spent my manhood, though not my whole life, 
in a free State, no aristocracy of any kind, much less an 
aristocracy of slaveholders, shall ever make the laws of the 
land in which I shall be content to live.”’ 

Who says that? Itis the language of the leader 
of another great party; it is the language of Mr. 
Sewarp, the great leader of the Republican party. 
It is the language of Mr. Sewarp’s speech at 

Rochester. I have got, then, the leaders of two 
vreat parties committed to this proposition. What 
further does he say? 

‘* Having seen the society around me universally engaged 


in agriculture, manufactures, and trade, which were inno- | 


cent and beneficent, } shall never be a denizen of a State 
where men and women are reared as cattle, and bought and 


sold as merchandise ! Whenthat evil day shall come, andall | 


further effort at resistance shall be impossible, then, if there 
shall be no further hope for redemption than [ can now 
furesee, | shall say, with Franklin, while looking abroad 
over the whole earth for a more congenial hoine, * Where 
liberty dwells, there is mnmy country.’ ” 


He referg, I presume, to some country where 
black men and white men have liberty alike. .'The 


only difference between the two great leaders is, | 
that Mr. Fillmore, the leader of the conservative | 


party, would resist the Government under a slave- 
holder, and the leader of the Republican party 
would run away from it. Both take the position 


that they would not submit to it. Suppose I take | 


the same position, and say thatif a Republican is 


elected President upon their programme as [ have | 


stated it—if a Republican is elected upon the basis 


ofthe organization ofthe Republican party, which, | 


in securing the Federal Government, is, by legis- 
lative enactment, to annihilate the rights, under 
the Constitution, belonging tothe South—then, in 


|| States. 


|; way to me 


that event, I will not hve under such a Govern- || 


ment, then I will not submit toit. If I stated that, 


what would be the result? Why, sir, you would | 


see it published in a thousand papers that lama 
disunionist and a traitor. 


as a fire-eater. Cannot I take the same position, 


cannot men from the South take the same posi- | 


tion, that has been taken by the great leader of 
those who profess to be conservative, and that 


has been taken by the great leader of the Repub- | 


lican party, without being called disunionists and 
traitors? Why, sir, if 1 am a disunionist and a 
traitor, they must be all in the same category— 
they are all disunionists and traitors Ido not 
denounce any as such. My speech is not made 
in the spirit or terms of a disunionist, but in a 
spirit of argument, and with a fair statement of 
facts, and the position and principles of, public 
men. 

Well, sir, I do not hesitate to say here, as I 
said to my constituents at home—and I was sent 
here, first, without seeking the position, and I was 


sent back again without opposition—that if a Re- | 


publican President is elected upon that platform 
under which they say they will legislate the rights 
of the southern portion of the Confederacy away, 
I, for one, am not willing to submit to it. I said 


to my constituents, and to the people at the cap- 


ital of my State, on my way here, that if such an 
event did occur, while it would be their duty to 
determine the course which the State would pur- 
sue, it would be my privilege to counsel with 
them as to what I believed to be the proper course; 
and I said to them, what I say now and will al- 


ways say in such an event, that my counsel would | 


be to take independence out of the Union in pref- | 
erence to the loss of constitutional rights, and 
consequent degradation and dishonor, init. That 
, and it is the position which I 


is My position 
know the Democratic party of the State of Mis- 
will maintain, 

remark in reference tothe Union, and lam 
Fora constitutional Union I have as much 
respect and as much devotion as any man; but, 
sir, fora Union without the Constitution, or even 
with its forms, when the spirit is swept away, I 
have no respect, no veneration, no attachment. | 
differ from the gentlemen who think the Union 
cannot last without the Constitution. I know 
that a constitutional Union cannot last without it; 
but the hanging together of the States may exist 
when the spirit of the Constitution has passed 
uway; and it is for that UnionT say I have no re- 
spect, no veneration, and no attachment. I say, 
in reference to the Union, that in the existing con- 
dition of things as they now present themselves 
before the country, with an anti-slavery party ar- 
rayed with the power it has, with the prospect 
and probability of their getting control of the 
Federal Government to carry out their principles, 
by legislation—in that condition, I say, while I 
would not now break up the Government, yet, 
if the Union were not made, I would not now 
make it. 

And I have further to say, that I have no song 
to sing the praises of the Union outside of the 
Constitution, or a Union under the forms of the 
Constitution, when its spirit has gone. I have no 
harp or timbre! with which to celebrate its future 
victories over the rights of the South. It proved 
itself stronger than the constitutional rights of the 
South in 1850. My fears are that, while the forms 
of the Constitution may last, with its spirit passed 
away, it will prove itself stronger than constitu- 
tional liberty in this Government. 

Mr. CARTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I ask the gentleman to give 
J for a moment. 

Mr. CARTER. I desire only to make a short 
personal explanation. It will oceupy only a few 
minutes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I hope the House will pro- 
ceed to a ballot. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from New York 
has the floor for a personal explanation. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Clerk, I rise, not for the 
purpose of making*a speech, but that I may say 
a few words in the way ofexplanation. Itisnow 
going on two weeks since we came together as the 
Representatives of a free and enlightened people, 
for the purpose of forming a Congress of the United 
The pegple who sent us here require cer- 
tain duties to be performed. Is there no respon- 
sibility resting upon us, which should govern us 
in the discharge of those duties? Do we intend 
to ignore the rights of the people? 
erned by no principle, no law? 


— 
SISSIppl 


One 
done. 


Do we mean to 


|| say to the astonighed world that our unbridled 
I would be denounced | 


passions shall be no longer curbed by the whole- 
some restraints of the Government instituted by 
our fathers, and left as a monument of their un- 
dying love of country; and who, with their last 
breath, prayed to the God of nations that this Gov- 
ernment might be preserved for all time, as a 
crown of glory to the sons of freedom ? 
Gentlemen, this unlicensed course may be sport 


, to you; but you must remtmber that it is death 
| to the principles of the American Government, 


which require strict obedience to all constituted 
laws. 
these proceedings, nor from the effects of the evil 


You cannot escape the responsibility of | 


| example which has been set in this House, since | 


we have been here assembled; for, seemingly, all 


law has been defied, and unbridled license has | 


| been given to some of the worst passions of our 
| nature, by letting loose the fiery tongue of vitu- 


peration and slander upon States and people, de- 
scending also to individuals, and in the most violent 
language denouncing them and their motives, be- 
cause they do not see fit to join this party or that 


| party, and be bound, hand and foot, to the dictation | 


of its leaders. This vituperation is reéchoed by 


| the party press, and by individual partusans, from 


| all parts of the country, creating feuds and fac- | 


| 
| 


| they knew that I was not a servile partisan, 


tions among the people, where all should be peace | 
| and harmony. The people whom I have the‘honor 
| to represent upon this floor, elected me because 


am now denounced by a certain press, and p 


ed 


| 
j 
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among those whom it calls the imbeciles of ‘this 


| House, because I took a seat upon this side of the 


| House, and voted, as I then thought, for the best 


| 


good of the country. An imbecile I may be, but 
not quite so much of one as I would be, if I 
should allow myself to be awed or intimidated by 
any such attacks. 

{ have voted for the nominee of the Republican 
yarty for Speaker; but not until I had learned from 
us own lips that he was a national man, and that 
he would organize this House, and discharge the 
duties of that office, as a national man should do, 
for the best good of the country; and Lam willing 
to take his word for it; more especially as I have 
not heard it questioned during all this strife. All 
that has been laid to his charge is, that he signed 
or recommended a certain book. Hehas « xplained 
how that was done. I have another, and, if pos- 
sible, stronger reason for voting for him; and that 
is, because he 1s the chosen candidate of the larg st 
number of this body who have voted for any one 
man; and, under the excited feeling which seems 
to prevail hage, it will require the largest number 
to sustain any man as Speaker in the discharge of 
his duties, or no order will prevail. 

If there was ever a time in the history of man, 
when the people and their Representatives were 
called wpon to exercise reason, with judgment, 

. , and the people who have 


that time is now, for us 
sent us here. When we have shown ourselves 


| loyal to the Government, by obeying its man- 


date, and have organized this House, and taken 
new the oath of allegiance, I shall be ready to 
mect any questions and to give my support, how- 
ever feeble, to any measures that may be advanced 
for the best good of the country, let theny come 
from what side of the House they may; but until 
that is done, [ consider that we have no privileged 
rights here, aboveany other citizens of the coun- 
try. When that is done, and we stand here the 
accredited Representatives of the people, 1 shall 
sustain to the extent of my feeble ability, every 
sovereign right of the States and people, as guar- 
antied by the national Constitution. If we differ 


| in relation to the meaning of that instrument, | 


Are we £ov- || 


| of our duties here. 


~~ 


| tired of platform- 


shall be willing to submit to the spirit of the Goy- 
ernment, and abide by the voice of a majority of 
the people, which will settle all these questions, 
whether we would or no. 

[It would seem, from much that has been said, 
as though we are about to depart from the Gov- 
ernment, as established by our fathers. Are we 
here, like the Israelites of old, clamoring for a 
king? If we are, I can understand the meanin: 
of this frequent reference to this manand that man, 
and to the opinions they may have expressed, 
But, if we are not seckimg to place any man abov 
the Government and institutions of our country, 
I cannot see the foree of most of the sp eches 
which we have heard. *This national Govern- 
ment is (or was intended to be) carried on by a 
Congress of sovereign States as well as people. 
What care the States and people of the North 
about the political course which any individual of 
the South has taken, in order to secure himself a 
seat in this House? or what care the States and 
people of the South, what opinion this or that 
man holds,at the North? The States and people 
of the several] States are sovereign and independ- 


‘ 
y 
- 


ent of each other, except in so far as ny have 
delegated such sovereignty to the national Gov- 


ernment. 

Weare here to aid in the administration of this 
national Government, so that it may extend its 
protection to the sovereign rights of all who may 
take refuge under the outspread wings of the Amer 
icaneagle. Hereisno place, it seems to me, to fight 
over again the battles of our political canvass in 
our individual districts or States. We should soar 
above such political strife when in the discharge 
We should strive to imbue 
ourselves with the love of country, and so cement 
ourselves to the national Constitution (as the gov- 
erning principle of the nation) that it may not lose 
its power to protect us in all our inalienable rights 
as freemen. Then we should have no fear of the 
individual opinions of any man or set of men. 

But, if this strife is merely to make platforms 
upon which to place your favorite candidates for 
President in 1860, your labor has been in vain; 
for the common sense of the pt ople will be the 
ae which will raise the next man to that 
uigh office. The people want a man; they are 

pr sidents. 


tf When the people 
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* have raised their man to that honorable socition, | 
they will place him upon the only fone that 
any President of this nation should ever stand, 
and that is, the national Constitution. 

Mr. W INSLOW. I trust now, after a long 
debate. the House will indulge me in making a 


motion that the House proceed to a ballot for 
Speake - 
Mr. HOUSTON. I have 


no objection to the 
motion of my friend from North Carolina: but 
refer it. But, for the purpose of ascertaining 
10W many members are absent, I move that there 
he a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll of the House was called; and the fol- 
lowing members failed to respond to their names: 
Messrs. Apams of Kentucky, Crarx B. Cocu- 


RANE, Camppeii, Frencu, Lanprum, Rvust,and || 


STALLWORTH. 
During the call, 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, stated that 

he had been requested by his colleague, Mr. 

CAMPBEML, to state that he had paired off with 

Mr. Laxprvum for the day. : 
Mr: COLFAX stated that Mr. 

RANE had paired off with Mr. 

land, for this week. 

Mr. HOWARD stated that Mr. 
sick, and that he [Mr. Howanp] had paired off 
with him for the day. 

The result of the call of 
announecd, as above. 

Mr. HINDMAN. I would state that it is my 
impression that my colleague, Mr. Rust, is paired 
off with the gentleman from Px nnsylvania, Mr. 
W oop. My knowl dre of the fact 1s not pos itive. 

A Voicy. Mr. Woon is here. 

Mr. WOOD. My pair with Mr. Rust expired 
this morning. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
upon some of the } 
troduced into this discussion; but if there is as 
full a House as can be had, and no absentces, 
without being paired, except those outside of the 
city, I will yield until a ballot shall have 


Crark B. Cocu- 
Kunkex, of Mary- 


the 


I desire to speak 


been 


had; and if a Speaker shall be elected on the bal- 
lot} I will, upon some other occasion, say what I 
desire to say upon the subject. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will say, that the 


gentioman from Arkansas [Mr. Rusvt] is the only 
rentioman absent who has been here heretofcre, 
who is not paired off, 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
the floor except for a ballot. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then, witha view to secure 
a ballot, | suppose the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House would agree to change the pair: 
for instance, with Mr. Kunkxext. Let Mr. Kun- 
KEL cast Mr. Rusr’s vote till Mr. Rust comes, 
and let Mr. 


B. Cocurant 


I do not surrender 


Several Republican Membpers. That is right. 

Mr. STANTON. Very well; let Mr. Rust 
end Mr, Crank B. Cocurane stand paired, and 
let Mr. Kunxer vote. 


The CLERK stated the question to be on Mr. 
Wiwnsiow’s motion to prox ced to a ballot for 
Speaker. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. [rise to a question 
of order. I want a vote on my resolution before 
there is another ballot. This House has twice 
resolved by a vote that my resolution was in or- 
der, The House ought, in my judgment, to dis- 

ose of that resolution before we take any further 
Pallot. I do not desire to delay the organization 
of the House unnecessarily, butif it was the pur- 
ose of the House not to vote on that resolution, 
its will would have been intimated before there 
had been so much debate. If the next ballot is 
not to result in clecting a Speaker, there is no use 
in losing so much time; ‘od if it is to result in the 


election of a Speaker, my resolution will lose its || 
should vote for the resolu- 


purpose, Gentlemen 
tion, yea or nay, 
Under the’ parliamentary 
demand that vote. 
my consent. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from North 
Carolina moves that the House proceed to the 
election of Speaker. The gentleman from Missouri 
raises the question of order, that the motion is not 
in order, pending the resolution which he offered 
the other day. The Clerk having no authority 
to settle the question of order under parliamentary 


before — ballot be taken. 
law, I have a right to 
I will not yield that right with 


FRENCH was 


House was then || 


subjects which have “been in- || 


Rusv stand .paired with Mr. Crank || 


"T ta: lane will submit it to ve House. T he question 
is, will the House now entertain the motion to 
proceed to ballot for Speaker? 

Mr. LEAKE. The question is, eas that we 
now proceed to ballot for Speaker, but that the 
motion is out of order. That is the point. I in- 
sist on a vote on the resolution offered by my 
friend from Missouri, before we do anything else. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do not desire to make any 
argument on the point of order; but I appeal to 
the gentleman from Missour1 to let us take a bal- 
| lot or two, or three, or half a dozen, for Speaker. 
It seems to me that we ought to take some ballots 

eachday. I believe we have been now three days 
without a ballot. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
my resolution. 

Bova HOUSTON. I am ready to vote for your 

‘solution atany moment. But it will be appa- 
rent to gentlemen, that if these resolutions are to 
be pressed to a vote now, it will bring up a de- 
bate. I do not desire to plac e myself in the way 

of the gentleman from Missouri. It would be in 
orde rf suppose, to move to pestpone his resolu- 
| tion, but Ido not wish to do that. Iam ready 
to vote on his resolution, or lam ready to vote 
for Speaker. I hope, therefore, that we will vote 
in some way or other; but I prefer, if the gentle- 
man will consent to do so, that he would with- 
draw his objection, and Ict us take a ballot. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I have great re- 
| spect for the gentleman from Alabama, and I feel 
the necessity of organizing the House as much as 
any member on this floor. It will take buta little 
while to dispose of my resolution. I presume 
| that debate is exhausted on it. If gentlemen will 
| now vote on my resolution, they can then pro- 

ceed at once to vote for Spe aker. The ecntleman 
| from Alabama speaks of taking thre -¢ or four bal- 
lots. | do not understand what is the use of taking 
more ballots unless we can elect 

Mr. HOUSTON. I make one other 
to the gentleman from Missouri. I understand 
him to be opposed to the adoption of the plural- 
ity rule. Now, suppose he should press a vote 
| at this time on his resolution and the amendment; 
| and suppose these resolutions are taken from be- 

fore the House, either by adoption or rejection, 
| what is to prevent the reception of a resolution 

proposing an election of Speaker by a plurality 
| vote? Now, while Ido not want to evade the 
re sponsibility of a vote on the gentleman’s reso- 
lution, (I desire an opportunity of voting for it,) 
I prefer, at the same time, that we should now 
| vote for Spe ‘aker. I suggest to the gentleman, as 

a matter of policy—he being oppose d, as Lam, to 
| the adoption of the plurality rule, and the election 
| of Speaker now, or at any time, by less than the 

necessary majority under the usual mode of elect- 








I want a vote on 


clear the way for the reception of a resolution of 
that sort. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I do not wish to 
be placed in a false position b@fore the country 
and the House. Iam acting here with the Dem- 
ocratic party in my efforts to organize the House; 
and I am acting in the manner which I deem best 
for the country and the Constitution. But if it 
be the will of those with whom I act, that I shall 


withdraw my point of order. 
The question was put on Mr. Winsiow’s mo- 
| tion; and it was agreed to. 


FOURTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 
Messrs. Houston, Aprain, Brieas, and Cor- 
winx, having taken their seats as tellers, the 
| House proce eeded to the fourth ballot for Speake r, 
| with the following result: Whole number of votes, 


| 297; necessary to a choice, 114; of which— 
Mr. Sherman received............. iedvceee oes cd nee 
Mr. Bocock...... 46+. Coeeeccee cece cosceseeces oe 86 
Bat. GOT. oss<0 40 paodsn ine nt capepehane cane 22 
Mr. Horace F. C lark. idasane bg abiiontanht onde ante ae 
Mr. Adrain...... dane eeuudss pas Vaeewebh Bane niveoed’“O 
Be, RII, ss ainn vibb cwswecndedeecesicsnsioss wetee lm 
| Mr. Reynolds....... eon eens serenseceeeveenesesses 1 
SBR BR a geeks cde ceestectesccgs Awe es nate ee ae 
; [SCE boetsd vaca evboance cusne nee antheasewee ] 
Mr. Hickman......... Eten ah kc Rhtebs anees iit: “El 
Bis. Flatts ..niccdcinces penne nb dette Rance ese 
Mr. John G. Davis.......... coandanuan opheseasetsn 
Mr. MceQueen....... siesSasetieningeteinanee .'o 


So there was no choice e. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, | 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 


suggestion | 


' nounced that I yiclded for that purpose. 


| may have been made, and the C 
interpose no objection to taking another vote, I || 


| dress the Clerk, as he states 
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ton, omaetiaee Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, But- 
terfield, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, C orwin, 
Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Duna, Edger rton, 
Edwards, FPliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster 

Frank, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Hel 

mick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, [rvine, Jenkins, Fran- 
cis Ww. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Kill- 
inger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Love- 
joy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, 
Moorhead, Mogrili, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, 
Paimer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, 
Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Scranton, Sedgwick, 
Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William 
Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, 
Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, 
Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellibu B. 
Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James C raig, surton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, E nglish, Florence, Fouke, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, 
Jones, Ke on, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Mac 
lay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, McClernand, Mc 
Queen, Mc ‘Rae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham 
Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Pey 
ton, Pheipe, Pryor, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Ruflin, 
Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, 
Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Underwood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, Wood 


son, and Wright. 
For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. William C. Anderson, Boteler 
Jouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter Davis, 


Etheridge, J. Movrison Harris, Watton, Hill, James M. 
Leach, Mallory, Maynard, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, 
Quarles, Schwartz, William N. H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, 
and Webster. 


lor Mr. Horace F. Clavk—Messrs. Adrain and Reynolds, 
For Mr. Adrain—Mr. Horace F. Clark. 

For Mr. Maclay—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Mr. Jolin G. Davis. 

For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Boteler—Mr. Hardeman. 

For Mr. Hickman—Mr. Haskin. 

For My. Haskin—Mr. Hickman. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Mr. Riggs. 

For Mr. McQueen—Mr. Pugh. 


Mr. CRAWFORD took the floor. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I have the floor. 
I gave way for the purpose of having a ballot. 

Several Re publican Members. Another ballot. 

Mr. MILES. Permit me to maké a sugges- 
tion to the House. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I want the Clerk 


| to decide who has the floor 


The CLERK. After the announcement of the 
vote, the Clerk recognized the gentleman from 
Georgi: 1, /Mr.Crawrorp.] The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. VaLLanpicuam] claims that he had 
the floor before proceeding toa ballot, and yielded 
it only for the purpose of proce eding to a ballot. 
The Clerk was not aware that the gentle »man from 
Ohio claimed any such right. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Then we ought to be gov- 


_erned by the memory of the Clerk. 
ing Speaker—that it would not be politic now to || 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I distinctly an- 
I would 
have proceeded with my remarks, but that I un- 


derstood, as it seems to have been understood all 


/ round me, that I should be entitled to the floor, 
| in case there was no election of Speaker. 


The CLERK. The Clerk did not hear the re- 


_mark of the gentleman from Ohio, but there was 


so much confusion at the time, that the remark 
Clerk may not have 


heard it. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. As all the members who 


| sit near the gentleman from Ohio concur with him 


in the opinion that he did have the floor, and 
yielded it only for the purpose of allowing a bal- 
lot to be taken, I will surrender the floor to him, 
with the hope that I shall get it when the gentle- 

man has concluded his speech. 

Mr. STANTON. I heard my colleague ad- 

; but the question in 
my mind is, whether he was “entitled to the floor 
for the purpose of making a speech, at a time 


| when the House had voted to go into an immediate 
| ballot for Speaker. 


The CLERK. The Clerk is under the impres- 
sion that the gentleman had a right to obtain the 
floor at that ume for the p a 20se of speaking. 

Mr. VALLANDIGH: If it is the dispo- 
sition of the House to Mieuta, I will yield the 
floor for that purpose. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the gentleman does not 
desire to go on now, 1 do. I yielded the floor to 
him under the impression that . desired to speak 
to-day. 

Mr, MILES, With the permission of my 
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friend from Ohio, I desire to make a suggestion | 


to the House. We are here endeavoring to or- 
ganize; I presume that that is the purpose on both 
sides of the House; we wish to elect a Speaker; 
until we succeed in doing so we cannot enter upon 
the discharge of any of our legitimate functions 

Now, it doe '§ Seem to me that we ought to show 
to the country that we are endeavoring to organ- 
ize, {applause in the galleries;] that we should 
not come here day oher day . and consume hours 
in what, sometimes, if not always, must be 
very unprofitable discussion. [£ries of Good!’ 
‘**Good!”’ from the Republican benches.} Why 
should we not, therefore, have an understanding 
both sides that we will, every day, de die in 
diem, endeavor to organize by balloting? [Cries 
of “Agreed! ’’ from the Re publican benches.}] Let 
it be the understanding, on all sides, that at one 
o’clock on each day we will have a ballot for 
Speaker [Renewed : ries of ‘Agreed!’ | 

Mr. STANTON. I desire, with my colleague's 
permission, to respond to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 


’ VALLANDIGHAM. 1 will yield to my 


Oli 


Mr. 


colleague for that purpose. 


Mr. MILES. | am perfectly willing, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of my friend from 
North Carolina, {[Mr. Winsiow,] to modify my 
proposition. Let us agree, if that is more agree- 


able to the House, that every day, just prior to the 
adjournment, the last thing ‘done shall be to ballot 
for Speaker; [loud cries of ‘*No!’’] but, at all 
events, let us, day by day, show that we are en- 
deavoring to do that which it is our first duty to 
do. That seems to be a common-sense proposi- 
tion. [Cries of **Good!’’ from the Republican 
benches. 

Mr. STANTON. I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, and to the other ‘side 
of the House, that upon this side of the House 
we are prepared, and have been for three days, 
to vote upon the election of Speaker, or upon 
whatever propositions may be before the House, 
or upon the Clerk’s table, and to consume not 
one moment in debate. [Applause in the galle- 
ries.] We are now doing nothing, and shall 
continue to do nothing, that will retard the organ- 
ization of the House. We are ready to vote at 
all times, upon whatewer question may be submit- 
ted to the House. 
lican benches of **Vote now!’’] 

Mr. MILES. I throw out the suggestion to 
the House that we should every day take at least 
one ballot for Speaker; as to whether it shall be 
the first thing we do each day, or whether it shall 


{Loud cries from the Repub- | 


be the last thing prior to the adjournment, I am | 


— indifferent. 
the first thing we do shall be to ballot, and that 


the last thing we do prior to the adjournme ‘nt shall 
be to ballot. 


I would be willing to say that | 


1 am willing to modify my propo- | 


sition in any way that will make it more accept- | 


able to the Hous® 

Mr. STANTON. 
in addition to what I have already said. 
the House and the country to understand distinctly 


that we are here without a presiding officer; that | 


there is no power in the majority to prevent de- 
bate; that no question of order can be raised that 
is not debatable; 
is not debatable, and that there is not the remot- 
est possibility of any majority enforcing a vote 
upon a respectable minortty. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Itseems to me that 
the real difficulty in this case is, that neither side 
here has a sufficient number to elect its candidate, 
(laughter,] and whenever, therefore, any gentle- 
man, on any side, will arise and aver that his 
party is ready to organize the House, I, for one, 
am willing at once to go into a ballot. The result 


of this last ballot discloses that it was in vain, and | 


if we had another ballot now, immediately, it 


I desire only to say a word | 
I desire 


thatno motion can be made that | 


| House that must finally 


would be equally in vain; therefore, that next bal- | 


lot, if had, would be as vain as the ballot last had, 
(laughter rs] and it is idle for gentlemen to say that 


we are consuming time uselessly here, when no | 
party on this floor is able and ready to organize | 


this House. 


Mr. STANTON. We are ready to try. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Does the gentle- I} 
— from Ohio declare that his side is ready to | 


nize the House? 

ir. STANTON. We are ready to try, and to 

do our best towards it by votin 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 


nd we are ready 


to try, flaughte r;] but the ‘re are various mnthals 
of trying, and, while our friends over there are 
preserving a studied silence, we are pursuing 
studied speech-making. | Laughter. ] That, sir, is 
our method, and the other is th irs, and the éoun- 
try is determining which party is doing its duty, 
and if both parties, which party exe 

the manner of doing its duty and in the progress 
made. {[Laughter.] Now, then, sir, if gentlemen 
upon the other side “ il only ground tacir arms, 
and a sufficient num! 
over to our side, 


} tm 
is the other in 


‘of them will only come 
Sosim anty them that on the next 


ballot we will organize this House. [Roars of 
laughter. ] And r now, sir, in order to relieve the 
House and resolve this problem, | propose, so 
that we may adjourn with the entente cordiale be- 


tween all of us restored, that a sufficient number 
of our friends on the other side array themselves 
under the banner of Tuomas S. Bocock to organize 
the House, and then we can retire with all happi- 
ness to our dinners. [Laughter.] 


Mr. MILES. 1 believe that in the election of 
a “9 aker for the Thirty-Fourth Congress—at 
least, I have béen so informed this morning bya 


emcee who was then a member of the House— 


there were sixty ballots taken before there was 
one word of debate 

A Member. There were sixty-three. 

Mr. MILES. Now, [admit that in the present 


condition of things jt was very natural, and, in 
my judgment, very proper that there should be a 
desire upon this side of the House, to express 
our sentiments and opinions touching the condi- 
tion of the public mind and the general affairs of 
the country. I think that it was eminently ap- 
propriate, and I by no means intend to imply that 
ill the discussion which has taken place has been 
Weless and unprofitable; on the contrary, I think 
it has been of eminent advantage tous. Why, 
sir, | believe that the resolution of my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. Crark} fell like a perfect bomb- 
shell among the Republican ranks. [Laughter 
from the Republican benches.] I could see their 
dismay. Jt was impossible to conceal that they 
were exceedingly en d—ithat we had taken 
them at a disadvaniage. 
cussion, and in the cient which have been 
made upon this side of the House, we have fol 

lowed up that advantage before the country. I 
think that we have got the Republican party now 
on trial before the e sanere aan that the judgment 
of th: try is about to be pronounced against 
them; and 1 think that we have, perhaps, said 
enough; that we have already done as much as 
was necessary tocffect that object; and that, there- 


e coun 


fore, we should now address ourselves to the tz sk 
of choosing gaSpeaker. [Loud eries of ‘*Vote!”’ 
Vote!’ ‘from the Republican benches.] We have 


put forward ¢ 
can be made, and [ think that if those gentlemen 
who have appr rently been on the eve of acting 
with the Republicans would only allow cool re- 
flection to have its due weight, the *y would come 
back to their old friends and their old party, and 
enable us at once to organize 
“Vote!’’ “Vote!’? from the Re publicans. ] 

Mr. BURNETT. With the permission of gen- 
tlemen, I will make a remark which will not take a 
moment. In response to what has been said by my 
friend from South Carolina, (Mr. Mixes,] I wish 
to state that 1 must respectfully differ with him in 
regard to our making any agreement for takinga 
vote each day at one o’cloe k, or any other hour. 


{Renewed cries of 


[ believe that in the dis- | 


candidate to whom no objection 


My reason is that there is an element én this | 


organize this House. 
We all see that. That « element is IN a minority. 
Whenever, therefore, the Republicans can get 
that element, they can at once organize this House 
by a majority vote, and they cannot do it until 
then. And, sir, I reply to gentlemen who urge a 
vote that they shall not have another vote at this 
time with my consent, for it is palpable to us all 
that another vote at this time can result in no bet- 


I think that our time can be more profitably spent 
in the discussion which has been going on for the 
past week. I will make no agreement in advance, 
so far as I am concerned, that a vote shall be 
taken each day at any hour. 

Many Memsers upon the Republican side. 
Then let the speaking proceed. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, if it be 
the desire of the House, I will yield to a motion 
to adjourn. 


| ter success than the one which we have just taken. | 
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Mr. M :C LERN AND. Ifthe ge ata wields ° 
for that purpose, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. [Cries of * No! ** from the Republican 
benches, and **Adjourn!”’ from those occupied by 


the De mocrats. } 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. I call for the yeas and 
hays on the motion to adjourn, 


‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOUSTON” As the ye as and nays have 
been ordered on the motion to yadjourn, i it being the 
desire of the gentleman from Ohio to proceed with 


his remarks in the morning, I propos that the 
House take another vote for Speaker 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I, mvself, have no 


objection to that; but I understand that other gen- 
tlemenare desirous of addressing the House before 
another vote is taken 

The CLERK. 


Is the motion to adjourn with- 
drawn? 


Mr. McCLERNAND. It is withdrawn upon 
the suggestien of the gentleman from Alabama, 


{Mr. Hovsron.] 

{Cries from the Republican benches, ** Let us 
take a vote!’’ and from those occupied by the 
Democrats, of **Go on with the debate !’"} 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I will yield for u 
purpose of a vote, if no other gentleman desires to 
address the House. 

Mr. KILGORE. With the gentleman's con- 
sent, I move that the House proceed to another 
vote, 

Mr. McQUEEN and others objected 

Mr. FLORENCE. If the gentleman from Ohio 
will yield to me, I will make a personal explana- 
tion thi ut W ill not take up more than ten minutes, 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I have already 

stated that if there be no objection to the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana, I will yield for 
another vote. 

The CLERK. 
upon both sides. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM proceeded with his 
remarks for a few minutes, which are withheld by 
him, to appear in connection with the remainder 
of the speech. On being interrupted by a request 
to give way to adjourn, he said: 

Mr. Clerk, I distinctly announced in the begin- 
ning of my remarks, that if gentlemen wished to 
adjour n, | would give w ay very cordially to a mo- 
tion for that purpose. It is very evident that the 
hour having arrived at which we ordinarily ad- 
journ, the House is not in a temper to listen toa 
speech upon any subject. What I have to say 
will lose none of its significance, if any it has, if 
uttered to-morrow, and therefore I will yield toa 
motion to adjourn : 

Mr. BARKSDALE. |! 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH ealled for the 
nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was put; and it was decided in the 
negative—yeas 8&4, nays 105; as follows: 

YEAS—Mesere. 
Barksdale 


1e 


Objections have been made 


move that the House 


yeas and 


Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, 
, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boteler, Brabson, Briggs, 
tristow, Burnett, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clup- 
ton, John Cochrane, Corwin, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, H.Winter Davis, Join G. Davia, 
De Jarnette, Edmundson, Florence, Garnett, Gartrell, Ham- 
ilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hat- 
ton, Hill, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, 
Love, Mallory, Charies D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, May- 
nard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, 
Montgomery , Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, 
Noell, Pendieton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, 

ggs, Jaines C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sic kles, 
Simms, Singleton, James A. Stewart, Taylor, Thomas, 
Underwood, Vallandigham, Webster, Whiteley, and Wright 
—84, 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. 
Allen, Alley, William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Beale, Bing 
ham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burn 
ham, Butterfield, Carey, Carter. Case, Colfax, Conkling, Co- 
vode, Curtis, Reuben Davis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Eliot, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
Foster, Frank, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hate, Hail, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Humphrey, Hutchins, Junkin, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kell Kenyon, Kilgore, 

1. Leach, Lee "Lanpeee *kér, Loomis, 

Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, Me ‘Knight McPherson, La- 
ban T. Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Morse, Nelson, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 
Albert G. Porter, Potter, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
hag e, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgw ick, Sherman, William 
-H. Smith, Somes, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, Stokes, 
Sitsaon Tappan, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, 
Vandever, Van W yck, Verree, Vade, Waldron, Israel 


Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Wood- 
ruff—105. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 
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During the vote, 

Mr. McQUEEN stated that Mr. Cremens had 
paired off with Mr. Mint warp until tw elve o'clock 
lo-morrow. 

Mr. FLORENCE stated that Mr. Davinsow 
had paired off with some gentleman upon the Re- 
public an side of the House. 

Mr. FOUKE stated that he had paired off with 
Mr. Wasnovrenr, of Illinois. 

Mr. MORRILL stated that Mr. Warton had 
paired off with Mr. Branen. 

The result was then announced as above re- 
cord d 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I have not entered 
upon the subjects before this body, which I regard 
most material, and do not propose to speak to 
them to-night. ‘* lam no orator as Brutus is,’’ 
and claim no right to be heard by reason of any 
pow' rs of clogu nee which I possi 83% but I tell 
gentlemen upon the other side of this House that 
{have a message to deliver, and that unpalatable, 
though valueless it may be, | will hold the floor 
until the 4th day of March next, but what I shall 
he heard. [Cries of ** Go on!” from the Repub- 
lican side of the House.) I did not design, nor 
do I now intend, to trespass upon the patience of 
the House, or to utter anything personally offen- 
sive to any member here; and if gentlemen have 
taken alarm at this book which I hold inmy hand, 
because of its color, | can only say that they are 
W holly mistaken in the ¢ haract r of the volume. 
{tis not the “ Impending Crisis of the South,”’ 
but the private life of Danicl Webster, which has 
struck consternation and dismay into the other 
side of the House. Perhaps the sentiments which 
are herein contained, and the letters of that great 
man and patriot, may not be so palatable now as 


they were in the earlier periods of the history of 


the Republic. 

I do not design, then, Mr. Clerk, to speak upon 
those subjects to which I shall to-morrow re- 
apectfully ‘ask the attention of both sides of this 
saa: and now, inasmuch as it is desired by 
my friends, I will yield the floor for a motion to 
adjourn. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. ] move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. CONKLIN demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CRAWFORD called for tellers upon the 
yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Craiac of 
Missouri, and BinguaM, were appointed. 

The House divided. and the tellers reported— 
ayes Reve nty one, noes not counted. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered, (one fifth 
of a quorum voting in favor thereof.) 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me appeal to the gentle- 
man from Georgia to withdraw his motion to ad- 
journ. Gentlemen on this side are very anxious 
to hear the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. PHELPS. Oh, no; let us adjourn. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 96, nays 98; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, 
Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Bur 
nett, Horace Ff. Clark, John B, Clark, Clopton, John Coch- 
rane, Cooper, Corwin, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, 
Crawford, Curry, H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben 
Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John T. 


] 
| 
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Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hickman, Hill, Hindman, Hol- 


min, Houston, Hughes, Jacksoh, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, 
Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Mallory, Charles D. Mar- 
tin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, MeClernand, McQueen, 
McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, 
Nelson, Noell, Pendleton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quartes, 
Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruflin, Rust, Scott, 
Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William N. H. Smith, Steven- 
son, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Under- 
wood, Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Wins- 
low, and Wright —96. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Wil- 
Ham ©. Anderson, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Biair, Blake, 
Brayton, Butlinton, Burlingame, Burnhain, Butterfield, Ca- 
rey, Carter, Case, Cobb, Conkling, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, 
Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Eliot, Ely, Erheridge, 


Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, Gooch, Grow, | 


Gurley, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Humphrey, Hutchins, Jun- | 


kin, Francis W. Kello: 


Kenyon, Kilgore, Kili 
Win. Leach, James 


er, De- 


-Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, | 


Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Laban | 
T. Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Nixon, 
Olin, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Rice, Chris- | 


topher Robinson, Royee, Schwartz, Scranton, Sherman, 


Somes, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, | 


Stokes, Stratton, Tappan, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 
ENiha 2B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, 
Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—98. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


| 
| 


Pending the vote, 

Mr. NIBLACK stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Corrax on this vote, and for the rest of 
the day. 


BE. 


Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, said: I desire to | 


state, in justice to my colleague, (Mr. Statt- | 


wonrtn,] that a telegraphic dispatch has been re- 
ceived here, stating that he is lying ill at home. 


Mr. POTTER said: My colleague, {Mr. Wasn- 


BURN, | being somewhat indisposed, has paired off 


with Mr. Beoycr. 

Mr. WHITELEY moved that the reading of 
the names be dispensed with. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

After the vote was announced, 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
of the compendium of the **Helper’’ book has just 
been placed in my hands. 
industrious habits of the Republican side of the 
House to-night, to correct certain misrepresenta- 
tions which I observe in the papers abroad, in 
relation to it. It has been stated that none ofthe 
extracts put on record by the gentleman from 
Missouri were contained in the compendium, but 
were to be found only in the original work. Now, 
sir, after a careful examination and comparison 
of this compendium, which I hold here in my 
hand, I am able to say, distinctly, that every one 
of the extracts in the speech of the gentleman 
from Missouri are to be found in the compendium 
itself. 1 propose, then, by way of occupying the 
time of the House, though wholly outside of the 
line of remark which I proposed to address to the 
House, to read some extracts from this compen- 
dium. [Shouts on the Republican side—*Read ! 
Read'’*] As I desire to accustom my voice some- 
what to this hall—for | have rarely spoken since 
I beeame a member of this body—I propose, i? 
stead of sending the book to the Clerk, to read 
from it myself; not that IT am as competent a 
reader as you are, Mr. Clerk, but for the purpose 
which [ have already disclosed. I now read from 
page 51: 

“The great revolutionary movement which was set on 
foot in Charlotte, Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, on 
the 20th day of May, 1775, has not yet been terminated, nor 
will it be, wntil every slave in the United States is freed from 
the tyranny of his master. Every victim of the vile institu 
tion, whether white or black, must be reinvested with the 
sacred rights and privileges of which he has been deprived 
by an inhuman oligarchy. What our noble sires of the Rev- 
olution lett unfinished it is owr duty to complete.” 

I now read from page 58: 


* With regard to the unnational and demorai:zing system 
of slavery, we believe the majority of northern people are 


Mr. Clerk, acopy | 


L avail myself of the | 
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—no employment of pro-slavery physicians—no audience to 
pro-slavery parsons. 

**5. No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

“6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-sla- 
very newspapers. 
hi The greatest possible encouragement to free white 
abor, 

“This, then, is the outline of our scheme for the anout- 





| TION OF SLAVERY IN THE SOUTHERN States. Let it be 


too scrupulous. They seem to think that it is enough for | 
them to be mere Free-Soilers, to keep in check the diffusive 

element of slavery, and to prevent it from crossing over the | 
bounds within which it is now regulated by municipal law. | 
Remiss in their national duties, as we contend, they make | 


no positive attack upon the institution in the southern 
States.” 

From page 59, I read: 

‘In this extraordinary crisis of affairs, no man can be a 
true patriot without first becoming an Abolitionist.”’ 

That is the doctrine which sixty-eight members 
of the last Congress and some fifty-odd members 


of the present Congress indorsed for general cir- || 


| culation through the North, South, and West; | 


/ and yet they assure the country that they are not | 


| Abolitionists. 


L read further, now, an extract, which, either || 


ignorantly or with full knowledge, they have pro- | 


posed to send by the hundred thousand through- || 


out the whole country: 


“ Heffteforth, sirs, we are dgmandants, not suppliants. 
We demand our rights, nothing more, nothing less. It is 
tor you to decide whether we are to have justice peaceably 
or by VIOLENCE ; for, whatever consequences may follow, we 


| are determined to have it, ONE WaY OR THE OTHER.”’ 


I read now from page 76: 

“‘ Inseribed on the banner, which we herewith unfurl to 
the world, with the full and fixed determination to stand by 
it or die by it, unless one of more virtuous efficacy shall be 
presented, are the mottoes which, in substance, embody 


the principles, as we conceive, that should govern us in our | 
patriotic warfere against the most subtle and insidious foe | 
that ever menaced the inalienable rights and liberties and | 


dearest interests of America : 

“1. Thorough organization and independent political 
action on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South. 

“2. Ineligibility of pre-slavery slaveholders—never an- 
other vote to any one who advocates the retention and 
perpetuation of human slavery. 

“3. No cotiperation with pro-slavery politicians —no 
fellowship with them in religion—no affiliation with them in 
society. 


‘<4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants—no guest- 


| ship in slave-waiting hotels—no fees to pro-slavery lawyers 


| 
j 
i 
| 


acted upon with due promptitude, and, as certain as truth 
is mightier than error, fifteen years will not elapse before 
every foot of territory, from the mouth of the Delaware to 
the emboguing of the Rio Grande, will glitter with the 
jewels of freedom.” 

From page 118}I read a summary of the dis- 
tinguished leaders of the Republican party, and of 
those who are a little in advance of their organi- 
zation: 

“An army of brave and worthy successors, champions of 
freedom now living, have the illustrious forefathers of the 
North, in the persons of Garrison, Greeley, Giddings, 
Goodell, Grow, and Gerrit Smith; in Seward, Sumner, 
Stowe, Raymond, Parker, and Phillips; in Beecher, Banks, 
Burlingame, Bryant, Hale, and Hildreth ; in Emerson, Day- 
ton, Thompson, Tappan, King, and Cheever ; in Whittier, 
Wilson, Wade, Wayland, Weed, and Burleigh.” 

And now, sir, let me add that the first extract 
quoted in the speech of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. ere be found in the ** Com- 
pendium”’ of the ** Helper’? book, page 14; the 
second is upon page*25; the third upon page 31; 
the fourth upon pages 33 and 34; the fifth upon 
page 42; the sixth upon page 43; the seventh upon 
pages 51 and 52; the eighth upon pages 58 and 59; 
the ninth upon pages 60 and 61; the tenth upon 
page 65, and the eleventh upon page 76. 

Mr. COX. [hope the House will agree to my 
colleague’s wish to go on with his speech to-mor- 
row morning. I move that the * ss do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. BUFFINTON called for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. KEITT called for tellers on the yeas and 
nays. 

‘Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Brices and 
McKnieur were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes fifty-eight. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COX. I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. BURNETT. I appeal to gentlemen on 
the other side to let usadjourn. It is now twenty- 
five minutes to five, and nothing can be made by 
remaining here longer. 

Several Republican Mempers. 
rest of that book. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLSON. I renew the motion to ad- 
journ. Nothing can possibly be accomplished by 
remaining longer. besides, the gentleman from 
Ohio preters to proceed with his remarks to-mor- 
row, and it js a courtesy due to him to adjourn 
now. For myself I wish to have no debate on 
any question. That would be my preference. 
The House, however, must manifestly see that 

| that is not the present temper of members. That 
| being so, it is only proper thatthe House should 
adjourn. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Several Republican Members called for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. MILLSON. I shall withdraw my motion 
to adjourn if the yeas and nays be ordered. I 
hoped to adjourn without nies the yeas and 
| nays. 
| Mr. LOVEJOY. Can we have an understand- 
ing that there will be no vote taken this evening? 
| Several Democratic MemBers. Yes. 
| Mr. CRAWFORD called for tellers. 
| ‘Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Stewart, 
_ of Pennsylvania, and Davis were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 52. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 
| Mr. MILLSON. I said that if the yeas and 
nays were ordered, | would withdraw the motion, 
and [ now withdraw it. 

Mr. PETTIT. Lask the tellers to count the 
other side so that we may ascertain whether there 
is a constitutional quorum here to hear the speech 
af the gentleman from Ohio. 
| The CLERK. The motion is withdrawn; and, 
| therefore, the demand for a count of the other side 
comes too late. : 
| Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, as kin- 
| dred in design, and as illustrating the spirit of the 
| 


We want the 


! 


compendium from which, a short time since, I 
read the extracts, I propose now to read from a 
circular which has been extensively circulated 
throughout the northern, western, and southern 


et el ll 
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